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PREFACE 





The Muslims of India: Beliefs and Practices has been produced 
to meet a felt need. The authors, seven Catholic priests, have all 
done studies associated with Islam, and have been involved in 
giving courses on Islam in various seminaries and houses of study. 
While there are several general works on Islam available their 
focus of attention is on classical Islam, often with scarcely any 
reference to India. This led to a dichotomy: on the one hand 
there was a theoretical exposition of Classical Islam and, on the 
other, the ideas, prejudices and emotions imbibed from the 
students’ life situations. In so far as the latter were ignored the 
former was judged to be purely theoretical with little relevance 
to everyday life. 

Thus it is the endeavour of this book to focus on the Muslims 
of India and seek to understand them in terms of their Islamic 
heritage, concentrating on their beliefs and religious practices. 
It is hoped that the book will enable students to earn more about 
their Muslim fellow-citizens and enable them to understand them 
better. 


The introduction seeks to situate the present work in the 
long relationship, not bereft of its inimical aspect, between 
Muslims and Christians. The first chapter deals with the funda- 
mental practices of Muslims, such as prayer and fasting, so familiar 
to all of us, in thcir basic faith setting. The second chapter 
describes their festivals and those ceremonies associated with 
‘important moments of their lives. In the third chapter we go 
back to the birth of Islam in order to understand the Muslim 
reverence for the Quran as the Word of God and the deep 
sentiments of esteem towards Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. 
‘The fourth chapter deals with the spread of Islam, highlighting 
the early period of expansion and its wide dissemination in the 
Indian subcontinent. The fifth chapter deals with the develop- 
ment of Islamic Law, such an essential aspect of everyday Muslim 
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life. The sixth chapter claborates the various currents;which led 
to the development of Muslim religious thought over the centuries. 
The final chapter, by dealing with the mystical dimension of 
Islam, reminds us of the countless spiritual giants whose saintly 
lives and elevated teaching have had such an impact on the people 
of India. Each chapter is followed by questions and a short 
bibliography, while a substantial glossary of terms is given after 
the final chapter. 


This work, while striving to achieve its basic aim of providing 
information for students, is of significance in itself. Not only is 
it the first such effort by Catholics in India: it is the first time such 
an effort was even possible. Never before have there been so many 
members of the Catholic Church qualified in different aspects of 
Islamic studies. This fact has to be seen in relationship to the 
Second Vatican Council (1962-5) which, instead of grappling 
with some internal crisis, saw the Church attempt to look squarely 
at both itself and the world and respond accordingly. Part of this 
response was to speak positively about the great religions of the 
world, including Islam, Consequently, at the level of the Church 
in India, people felt encouraged to learn more about Islam. Thus 
it was that a consultation was called by the Dialogue Commission 
of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India in March, 1979, as 
a result of which the Islamic Studies Association was founded. 
Its membership is primarily meant for Catholics and it functions 
in consultation with the Commission for Ecumenism and Dialogue 
of the CBC. Six of the present writers are members of I.3.A., 
while the other is closely associated with it. 

While it is true that the responsibility for the material in the 
various chapters belongs to the respective authors, it is also clear 
that, as it is produced by the Islamic Studies Association, it docs 
reflect the new attitude of the Catholic Church in India. The 
significance of this becomes apparent to anyone who cares to 
investigate what was produced by Catholics in India before the 
Second Vatican Council. One will have to look far and wide to 
find anything substantial except the writings of Fr Victor Courtois, 
S.J. (1907-60), especially his Notes on Islam, A Bulletin of Information 
about Islam with special reference to India. 


It is the Editor’s privilege, on behalf of the Islamic Studies 
Association, to thank his colleagues for their contributions to the 
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volume. He is also grateful to Professor Qeyamuddin Ahmad 
for offering his opinion on a number of points; to Mr Masroor 
Ahmad for his painstaking typing; and, most especially, to Fr 
Christian Troll who has rendered innumerable services in con- 
nection with the present publication. 


Pau Jaarson, S.J. 


St Xavier’s School 
Patna 800 001 
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xii Transcription 
Transcription 
Keeping in mind the main purpose of this book — to present 
to Christian students a basic outline of the beliefs and practices of 
the Muslims of India — many Islamic words have been used in 
the text. Words commonly used in their Urdu pronunciation, 
“e.g. shari‘at, are given in this form, while unfamiliar words are 
tiven in their original Arabic form, ¢.g. hadith. The consonant 
‘Ain is indicated by (‘), while the glottal stop, i.e. a slight pause, 
by (’). Words commonly used in English are given their English 
form, e.g. Quran. Long vowels have been indicated in order to 
assist in correct pronunciation but discontinued once this has been 
established. 
In the glossary, however, terms have been given in their 
original form, with diacritical marks'and, as needed, their Urdu 
form. 
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Christian-Muslim Relations 

The history of relations between Christianity and Islam goes 
back to the seventh century when Islam originated as a new 
religion. The encounter between Christianity and Islam provides 
examples of tolerance and even of cooperation, but also of mis- 
understanding and conflict. ‘Though both religions are monothe- 
istic and advocate universal brotherhood, it is saddening to sce 
how, on occasion, they have been used for selfish purposes. 

The sudden rise of Islam as a political power and the series 
of Muslim conquests of countries with large Christian populations 
were alarming events for the Byzantine empire which wished to 
check the rapid growth of the Islamic empire. Later on came 
the Crusades which exemplify the multi-faceted nature of the 
encounter between Christians and Muslims. 

Polemics on both sides, imbued with the view of defending 
one’s faith by ridiculing that of the other, proved a failure. Debates 
were held on theological matters using scholarly methods based on 
what was thought to be sound philosophy. The Christians of the 
East were better equipped to encounter Islam on account of their 
knowledge of Arabic. The Latin West entered the polemical 
arena only at a later stage. 

The Eastern Christians considered Islam a heresy, whereas 
the Western Latins discovered certain Judeo-Christian aspects 
in it. Both agreed on one point: that Islam contained nothing 
original but consisted of a confused combination of native Arabian 
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heathenism, Judaism, Christianity and Zoroastrianism. Christians 
raised serious objections against Islam because it rejected such 
fundamental dogmas as the Trinity, divinity of Christ, and 
redemption. 


Muslim-Christian Relationship in the Time of Muhammad 

The relationship between Christians and Muslims started 
from the time of the Prophet himself. He found them friendly 
as it is clear from the Quran (61:14; 5:82). Later he met a 
delegation of Christians from Najrin (Yemen). Muhammad 
invited them to embrace Islam but they declined. 

Christianity outside Arabia was represented by the Byzantine 
empire (Melkites). Their officials and rulers oppressed the other 
Christians, especially the Copts (Egyptians and Abyssinians), 
Hence thete Christians regarded the arrival ofMuslim armies as a 
good chance to get rid of the oppressive Byzantine power and 
enjoy religious peace. The Muslim armies were initially wel- 
comed, but soon the differences between the two religions came to 
light. 

The denial of the prophethood of Muhammad by the Chris- 
tians was at the origin of all controversies and debates. As a 
consequence of this denial we find in the Quran an ambivalent 
attitude towards Christians. On the one hand, Muslims suspected 
the Christians of committing shirk (astociating others with God) — 
considered the gravest of sins—while, on the other, Muslims had a 
high esteem for the moral life, humility, love, spiritual attainments: 
intellectual activities of the priests and monks (Quran 5.82), 
Christians were acceptable to Muslims in so far as they are the 
“People of the Book” — i.e, accept a divinely revealed Book—and 
follow a true prophet, Jesus Christ. 


Muslim-Christian Relations During the Early Islamic 
Expansion 

During the first three or four centuries of Islamic expansion 
the Christians lived among the Muslims as a distinct socio-religious 
group under the status of dhimmi} deprived of many political, 
social and religious privileges and, at times, afflicted with suffering 
and humiliation. At the same time a number of Christian 
functionaries in the service of the Byzantine emperors continued 
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to work at the courts of the Caliphs and occupied places of 
importance. 


In the Byzantine polemics with Islam there was a clear attempt 
to discover in Islam analogies with rejected gnostic doctrines, 
‘They used to stress the fact that they were “sons of a slave” (Hagar) 
and, consequently, inferior in dignity to the Christians and Jews. 
‘St. John of Damascus (675-753) was a minister at the court of the 
Umayyads. He approached Islam as a theologian and considered 
it a Christian heresy under the name of Hasresia Ismaclitica.* He 
recognized Muhammad’s great merit of having led his people 
from idolatry to a monotheistic religion, though full of errors. 
Unlike the Byzantines he had a thorough knowledge of the Muslim 
positions. As a result he had great influence on the formation 
of Muslim philosophy and theology. Al-Kindi,the ninth-century 
Arab, was a Nestorian apologist whose style was more that of a 
friendly interlocutor than of a theological researcher. His was a 
classical presentation of dialogue — through an exchange of 
letters, true or fictitious, to initiate a discussion. The consequent 
veil of anonymity thrown over the real author certainly facilitates 
an unusual boldness of expression. No Christian could say what 
he does about Muhammad and the Quran without incurring the 
death penalty. In this Al-Kindi’s letters show what Christians 
longed to say and could not? The Catholicos Timothy I (728-823) 
who was the patriarch of the Nestorian Church from 780 to 823, 
was a man of great learning in philosophy and theology, As 
patriarch he had the privilege to be the spokesman of the Church 
with the Caliph. The main topics of Muslim-Christian dialogue 
were present in an elaborate form in the dialogue between them. 
‘Thus Timothy gave us a form of dialogue which was practised by 
Christians for centuries. 


Eastern Christianity in the conquered territories, however, 
gradually became silent and submissive. This became necessary 
to preserve their faith and traditions as dhimmis. 

Western Christianity was not alarmed by the power of Islam 
until the Muslim invasion of Spain. This was felt by the Christians 
as a threat and it forced the European countries to start a defensive 
war. In the meantime, between the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
North African Christian communities dwindled rapidly through 
conversions to Islam. 
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‘The victory of Poitiers in 732 assured security to the Western 
Roman Empire and was followed by commercial and cultural 
exchanges which enriched both East and West. 


The Crusades 


Although Jerusalem fell into Muslim hands in 638 it was only 
in the Middle Ages that Christians tried to re-conquer the Holy 
Places, supposedly in order to guarantee greater security to the 
local Christians and pilgrims. It was during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries that, under the influence of some European. 
merchants and knights, sustained by strong religious motivation, 
the ‘crusade movement’ began. This movement greatly influenced 
the lives of Christians and the way they thought of Muslims right 
up to modern times. 

The Catholic Church gave its approval to this Holy War. 
The Crusades were considered by the authorities of the Church 
as essentially religious expeditions of a defensive nature. Many 
times the Church condemned actions that were considered repre- 
hensible, such as the pillage of Constantinople in 1204, and even 
excommunicated Kings, like Frederick II in 1228. At the same 
time the Church used to give the slain the title of ‘martyr’ and 
accorded special spiritual favours to the soldiers who died in this 
Holy War. Gradually temporal favours were also accorded. 
‘This encouraged the greed of many medieval merchants, princes 
and knights. As a consequence the Crusade lost its original 
spiritual purpose and was turned into military [conquest and 
occupation, together with commercial exploitation. Many 
European merchants and knights settled in Arab countries and 
slowly began to mix with the local Oriental Christians and to 
develop fraternal relations with the Muslims, At this time there 
was considerable cultural exchange. Christians began to speak 
and write Arabic. In this way a great deal of classical Greek and 
eastern culture came to Europe. Politically, after a short period 
of triumph, the Crusades ended in defeat. During this period 
of violence, we also witness many instances of tolerance and 
fraternity. 

This spirit of fraternity can be seen in the Franciscan attitude 
towards the Muslims. St. Francis of Assisi himself initiated this 
new kind of crusade when he left the port of Ancona on24th June, 
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1219, and went right into the middle of the Muslim Army in Egypt 
to begin a peaceful dialogue with officers and the Sultan. St. 
Francis believed that living among the Muslims with an attitude 
of respect and humility gives witness to the universal love of God 
and leads people to the Gospel. But later the Friars disregarded 
the Muslim doctrines and attacked the personality of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Thus their relationship with the Muslims deterio- 
rated and during the subsequent centuries many Franciscans died 
by the sword. 


Poeter the Venerable (1094-1156) was elected the abbot of Cluny 
in 1122. He appointed a group of translators to translate some 
religious books of Islam, including the Quran, into Latin. This 
is the first translation of the Quran into Latin, Peter the Venerable 
‘was one of the first Western Christians who ventured to study 
Islam. Peter’s short summary of Islamic doctrine entitled Summa 
Totius Haeresis Saracenorum was mainly written for the Christian 
public. Since this summa was not at all a sympathetic presentation 
of Islam’s case of Christians he failed to cstablish a real dialogue 
with Islam. 


Ramon Lull (1232-1316) was born ina totally Muslim environment. 
Hence he had a good knowledge of the Arabic language and 
Islamic Culture. He believed in a verbal crusade — preaching 
the Good News — instead of armed crusades. He tried to adapt 
Christian doctrines to Arabic and Islamic culture so that they 
could become meaningful to Muslims, 


Ricoldo da Montecroce (1243-1322) was a Dominican who spent 
his life in the mission among the Muslims. He frequently entered 
into dialogue with Muslim Ulema and even got chances to preach 
in some mosques which he did remarkably well. The success of 
his approach was his thorough knowledge of the language of the 
interlocutor and the grasp of both Muslim and Christian Scriptures. 


In the Middle Ages the Catholic Church officially expressed 
a new spirit in its relationship with the Muslims, Gregory VII, 
in his letter to Al-Nasir in 1076, expressed the idea that God’s 
inspiration can be given even outside Christianity, and he stressed. 
the doctrine of the “universal possibility of salvation.” Similarly 
Pius II wrote a letter in the style of dialogue to the Turkish emperor 
in 1470 after the fall of Constantinople. 
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Luther and other early Protestants, relying on the traditional 
biased information about Islam, drew a distorted image of it. 
They criticised Islam and rejected any kind of dialogue. But 
Edward Pocock (1604-1691) started a scientific approach to 
Islam by discussing historical documents which are supposed to be 
accepted by educated Muslims, at least at the scholarly level. 


The main progress the Protestants made in their approach 
to the Muslims came with the beginning of the mission to the 
Muslims begun in the last century. 


Henry Martyn (1781-1812) was a missionary in India from 1806 
to 1811, He engaged in theological discussion with Muslims. 
He maintained an excellent relationship with them and greatly 
esteemed them. He tried to present Christianity to Muslims in 
their own culture and religious background in preference to 
controversy. He himself studied Arabic, Persian, Urdu and 
Islamics in order to understand the position of his Muslim partner. 
His appreciative approach enabled him to makea real breakthtough 
in the field of dialogue. 

G.C. Pfander (1803-1865) was much more polemic and apologetical. 
His book Mizan al-Hagq (The Balance of Truth) aroused much 
interest in Muslim circles. Muslims had the impression that his 
work and the following missionary efforts were a sort of plot made 
by the Christians in order to destroy Islam in the subcontinent. 
The most objectionable point the Muslims had against him was 
the fact that he criticised some of the fundamental points of the 
Muslim Creed. His book aroused the anger of the Muslims 
because it endeavoured to prove that Islam’s claims to be the true 
revelation could not be substantiated. He ended his book with an 
invitation to choose between Jesus, the Word of God, and 
Muhammad, son of Abdullah; between Him who said: “Love 
your enemies,” and him who said: “Slay your enemies.” 

Bishop Kenneth Cragg is a contemporary pioneer thinker in Islamic- 
Christian relationships. He has written extensively in this field 
out of an experience of some forty-five years in the Middle East. 
He has emphasized the need for a scientific knowledge of each 
other’s religion, He noticed that Christianity had been discredited 
among the Muslims because of many prejudices and the lack of 
true Christian witness. In his opinion Western Christians failed 
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to convey the good news to Muslims because of their colonial 
attitude and their effort to export western ideologies and ways of 
life. 


Catholics also tried to look deeper into Islam in order to find 
something in common, 

Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1474) was a scholar who wrote the “Cribratio 
Alcorani” (1460) which consists of three books. In the first book 
he presents the Quran and the Christology of the Quran. In the 
second book he deals with the teaching of the Quran concerning 
the Trinity, the death of Christ and Paradise. This is more a 
Christian exegesis of the Quran than anything else. The aim 
is to show that the Quran agrees with Christianity. Towards the 
end of this book, in chapter nineteen, he deals with all the abomi- 
nations found in the Quran. Book III is an attempt to prove the 
superiority of Christianity over Islam, arguing from Muhammad’s 
Personality, the Islamic concept of God, Abraham, and the 
salvific role of Christ. The result was that he failed in his attempt 
to establish cordial relations with the Muslims, 

‘Jerome Xavier (1549-1617) was a Jesuit missionary at the court 
of Akbar. The controversial style he adopted at the Mughal 
court did not prove to be asuccess. In onc of his bookshe presented 
the life of Jesus in comparison with that of Muhammad. This 
was to show the superiority of Jesus. 

Credit should be given to two other Jesuits, Fr. Cheiko (1859-1927) 
and Fr. Lammens (1862-1937) who wrote several books on the 
origin of Islam to trigger the dialogue with Muslims. The 
founding of St. Joseph University in Beirut accelerated Muslim- 
Christian encounters at both the spiritual and cultural levels. 

‘The “Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes” was founded in 
‘Tunis by the White Fathers to start dialogue with Muslim scholars 
and to build a bridge between Arab and European cultures, 
They also started the Pontifical Institute for Arabic and Islamic 
Studies (PISAI) in Rome. It prepares priests, religious and lay 
people both at the scholarly and pastoral levels for Muslim-Christian 
dialogue. There are many other such centres. 

Fr. Migual Asin Palacios (1871-1944) by his comparative study 
of Islam and Christianity discovered that oriental Christian 
monasticism had influenced primitive Islam. Islam assimilated 
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Christian dogmatics, ethics, asceticism and mysticism to a 
great extent, 

Remarkable is the service rendered by Fr. ‘Abd al-Jalil (1905- 
1979) who spent his life in dissipating old prejudices and misunder- 
standings that separated Muslims and Christians in order to build 
up a friendly atmosphere for dialogue. 

Christian Spiritualities and Islam 

Fr. Chorles de Foucauld (1858-1916) was an outstanding figure 
in this field. He started a new kind of contemplative life in the 
North African desert, where he shared with the Muslims his 
experience of love for Christ. His spirit of love and friendship is 
highly appreciated by Muslims who took him as an example of a 
true Christian whose life is an inspiration for them, 

Cardinal Lavigerie (1825-1892), the founder of the White Fathers 
discovered that the preaching of the “coming kingdom” and 
particularly the “Sermon on the Mount” is a universal message 
for all religions. His main aim was to help the Muslims to become 
better believers through the rediscovery of the Universal Covenant 
God made with mankind. 

Louis Massignon (1883-1962) suggested that the value of any religion 
is to be judged by the highest peaks of spiritual life some personalities 
of that religion have reached. He studied in great depth Al-Hallaj 
(d. 922) the Muslim saint and martyr. This study helped him to 
realize how close Christian and Muslim mysticism are, particularly 
when the contemplatives on both sides leave the exterior forms of 
piety and reach interior communion with God. The Badaliyya 
which he started in Damietta, Egypt in 1934, is a sort of “invisible 
community” of people who offered their lives to God for Muslims, 
for their salvation in union with Christ, crucified for all men. 
With Christ they offer the Whole Muslim community to the Father. 


The Changes signalled by the Second Vatican Council 

The Catholic Church’s new attitude to religious freedom is 
formulated in the “Declaration on Religious Liberty”. By this 
the Church took a step forward matching the step already taken by 
the secular world. The Second Vatican Council’s declaration 
affirmed the idea that religious liberty was the right of the human 
Person. 
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‘The Council has formally declared that religious liberty 
is, in fact, an individual right of man and that this right must 
be respected by all institutions and societies.’ It is established 
in the Council document that God is redemptively at work in the 
whole of humanity. A man should act on his own initiative and 
responsibility from inward motivation because religious liberty is 
based on the supreme principle of the dignity of the human 
person. Hence coercion is an attempted intrusion into the sanctury 
of personality. The Catholic Church recognizes other religions as 
entities with which the Church can and should enter into dialogue. 
‘The Council positively asserts that it is possible for non-Christians 
to attain salvation, though at the same time it declares that such 
salvation is achieved in ways that are known to God alone. One 
cannot deny that for those to whom Christ and his Church have 
not been proposed, in an insufficient way, the religions into which 
they are born act as mediations of salvation. 


Lumen Gentium states: 


But the plan of salvation also includes those who acknowledge 
the Creator, in the first place amongst whom are Muslims: 
these profess to hold the faith of Abraham, and together with 
us they adore the one, merciful-God, mankind’s judge on the 
last day.® 


Nostra Aetate declares: 


‘The Church has also a high regard for the Muslims. They 
worship God, who is one, living and subsistent, merciful and 
almighty, the Creator of heaven and earth, who has also 
spoken to men, They strive to submit themselves without 
reserve to the hidden decrees of God, just as Abraham submitted 
himself to God’s plan, to whose faith Muslims eagerly link 
their own. 


Although not acknowledging him as God, they worship Jesus 
as a prophet, his Virgin Mother they also honour, and even 
at times devoutly invoke. Further, they await the day of 
judgement and the reward of God following the resurrection 
of the dead, For this reason they highly esteem an upright life 
and worship God, especially by way of prayer, alms-deeds 
and fasting. 
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Over the centuries many quarrels and dissensions have 
arisen between Christians and Muslims. The Sacred Council 
now pleads with all to forget the past, and urges that a sincere 
effort be made to achieve mutual understanding; for the 
benefit of all men, let them together preserve and promote 
peace, liberty, social justice, and moral values. 

The first text — from Lumen Gentium —has drawn out the 
essential dogma of monotheism uniting Christians and Muslims 
beyond the divergencies they may have over the names of God. 

The second text— from Nostra Aetate—is much more 
developed and is made up of two parts: the first — doctrinal — 
describing the values of the Muslim faith and worship; the second— 
practical — inviting mutual comprehension and collaboration. 

Muslim monotheism is recognized as a fundamental value, 
for adoration of the only God is central in the Christian tradition 
as well as to Islam, even though the two hold different views of 
this Oneness. 

The Church made use of the language familiar to Muslims 
to express the idea of a personal God by saying of God that He 
is Living and Subsistent. The attributes “Merciful and Almighty” 
of the God who reveals are of capital importance in Islam. The 
Council recalled that Abraham is the model for the Mus]im’s 
faith, obedience and submission. Thus the Church recognized 
the Abrahamic character of Islam in the purity of Muslim 
monotheism and in the beauty of its obedience. The Council 
pointed out that the Son (Jesus) and His Mother (Mary) occupy a 
favourable position in Islam. 


By stressing the eschatological values and ethical riches of 
Islam the Council took a very important step forward. Undoubtedly 
it is in the realm of eschatology that the Church assumed an 
entirely new attitude by giving up the attack on the deficiencies 
and stressing the positive aspects of the Judgement, Resurrection 
and Paradise. 

‘The Church recognizes that it is in view of the eschatological 
values that Muslims esteem the moral life; hold the body of values 
enshrined in the Ten Commandments (which they share with 
‘Jews and Christians); and worship God, especially by way of 
prayer, alms-deeds, and fasting. The Church expressed its 
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admiration for Islam’s religious designs which assign great 
importance to acts of worship and their interiorization. 

The main pillars of Islam are recognized, although the 
pilgrimage to Mecca has been omitted. Though the rites and 
forms of prayer, fasting, and abms-giving may be different, the 
reality remains the same, namely, to adore God in truth. Alms- 
giving is rightly given a high place, including as it does concern 
for the poor and efforts for social justice. 

It is true that the Council expressed great admiration for the 
fact that Muslims adore the One, True Living, and Sustaining 
God, Creator of heaven and earth. The Church, however, 
refrained from saying anything about the person and mission of 
Muhammad which forms the second part of the shahada (profession 
of the Muslim faith). 

The final section of the Declaration is the really constructive 
part concerning Islam because it begins with an honest confession 
that many quarrels and dissensions have arisen between Christians 
and Muslims. Without mentioning the causes and consequences, 
the Council urges both sides to forget the past in order to create a 
better disposition to begin a new relationship. 

In order to forget the past we have to root out conipletely our 
prejudices and misunderstandings and admit injustices committed 
in the past. We have to avoid ready-made pejorative judgements 
about the fatalism of Islam; its legalism; Islam, a reli 
the moral laxity of Islam; the fanaticism of Islam; the static 
nature of Islam, etc. 


The Council concludes this text by inviting all to joint action 
to safeguard and foster social justice, moral values, peace and 
freedom. The perspective changes here, from dialogue in the 
strict sense, to common action, side by side, on urgent and serious 
problems confronting Christians and Muslims as believers and 
concerning the good of all men. Appreciation for moral values in 
Islam urges the Council to admonish Christians to collaborate 
with Muslims in order to promote moral values in an increasingly 
amoral world. 





The statement in the last section of the Declaration was 
quoted more than any other by the Arab press during the Council 
because it evoked a lively interest among Muslims who saw it as 
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the beginning of a new era in the relations between Christians 
and Muslims, 


‘The most important change indicated by the Council is its 
willingness to view Islam positively instead of looking only at 
what it considers to be deficiencies. This will help Christians 
discover the deep religious character of Islam through resarch 
undertaken not for polemical purposes but for understanding and 
enrichment. 

‘The Council suggests two lines for Christian thought to follow: 
it should, on the one hand, develop a theology on non-Christian 
religions and try to allocate Islam a special place within it; on the 
other hand, it should explore whatever the dialogue on values makes 
feasible for everyday cooperation in all sectors of life. Islam will 
then be seen as an expression of man’s search for God through total 
submission and fruitful worship and as a preparation for an ever 
deeper acceptance of God. 


In the light of Muslim monotheism one can assert that 
Muhammad had a special charism which enabled him tocommuni- 
cate to his followers certain fundamental truths about God and man. 


The Contemporary Scene 


As a result of the new approach to the study of other religions 
there has emerged a positive and sympathetic theology regarding 
them. On the basis of God’s universal salvific will post-Vatican 
Catholic theology affirms the possibility of “rays of truth” in other 
religions, Similarly there is some form of divine activity in them 
which theologians consider revelatory in nature. More than ever 
before the Catholic Church has become aware that God’s revelatory 
activity occurs at various levels in Christianity and elsewhere. 
God reveals himself to believers through their historical situations, 
including their religions, no matter how diverse the circumstances 
of their origin may be. Even before Christ people gave expression 
to their religious beliefs in their cultural background and developed 
a morality and social ethics, To deny salutary significance to these 
would minimize history and the universal salvific will of God who 
created them and placed them in a particular time of history and 
culture. Recent Catholic theology has shown positive signs of 
recognizing their salvific importance. 
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The Secretariat for Non-Christians 

‘The Secretariat for non-Christians, established in 1965, has 
played a vital role in creating respect and appreciation among 
Catholics for people of other religions. The Secretariat gave top 
priority to the organization of seminars and discussions in order to 
enable Catholics to study Islam objectively. Through these 
seminars, discussions and study circles, the Secretariat is creating 
a genuine interest in dialogue among Catholics. 

‘The Secretariat has undertaken the publication of books 
and periodicals to further its aims, Since May 1966 the Secretariat 
has been publishing the Bulletin as a vehicle of information and 
interchange of experience, and every year it produces a Message 
to the Muslims for the ‘id al-saghir (at the end of the fast of Ramadan), 
In 1984 it published The attituds of the Church towards the followers of 
other Religions. 


World Council of Churches 


At the Canterbury meeting of August 3-9, 1969, the World 
Council of Churches (W.C.C.) decided to set up a sub-commission 
whose main task would be the coordination of the World Council 
efforts in the field of research and activities related to dialogue all 
over the world. This new sub-unit for Dialogue with the people 
of jthe Living Faith and Ideologies (D.F.I.) was rapidly structured 
and received official sanction by the Central Committee of the 
W.C.C. on January 1970. It envisages four types of dialogue: 
“the first aims at common action in the service of man in a 
pluralistic society; the second at the promotion of better under- 
standing among followers of present day faiths and theologies; 
the third at the indigenization of the Christian faith in different 
cultures; and the fourth at a common growth towards the fullness 
of spiritual life.” During the first work session of the sub-unit in 
Athens (1973), a section for Islam was set up, and since then 
regular information in this field is given through the “International 
Review of Missions,’””!° 

‘There are several groups working in the field of Muslim- 
Christian dialogue, such as the “Islamic Studies Association” 
(LS.A.) in India; the “Muslim Christian Brotherhood Commission” 
in Bangladesh; Hampate/BA in West Africa ; the “Muslim Christian 
Friendship” group in Spain; CERES in Tunis; the ‘Cultural 
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Foundation” of Scnanque (France); the “Lebanese Cenacle” in 
Beirut; “L’association des freres sinceres” in Egypt, etc. 
Dialogue 

‘One of the most phenomenal achievements of the Second 
Vatican Council has been in the field of dialogue. In their 
dialogue with Muslims, Catholics have been admonished to 
accept Muslims as they really are, with their historical background, 

In 1974 five notable encounters were held in Accra 
(12-24 July), Cordoba (10-15 Sept.), Cairo (9-16 Sept), Rome 
(24-27 Oct), Tunis, Kairouan (11-17 Nov.). 

The Congress held in Cordoba suggested the need to do 
justice to past history in order to forget it, because the past can be 
discarded only after its historical data are acknowledged and its 
negative and painful memories accepted. Another important 
resolution was to facilitate cooperation in the field of scientific 
research; to correct any errors in Christian or Muslim text books 
that affected cither community; to prevent persecution of religious 
minorities anywhere in the world; and to regard the Christian and 
Muslim monuments all over the world as mankind’s heritage to 
be protected, 


The Scminar held in Tripoli on February 1-6, 1976 was also 
a big step forward in the direction of organized dialogue. An 
affirmation of common faith in God and of the honour given to 
His prophets and messengers was one of the results of this seminar. 
All agreed to work for the promotion of the dignity of the human 
person avoiding injustice and discrimination, An objective 
presentation of the two religions in different publications and 
an exchange of professors were suggestions for a deeper knowledge 
of both creeds. 

The Second International Muslim-Christian congress of 
Cordoba (21-27 March, 1977) was an exceptional one because of 
the vital theme aimed at a reappraisal of prophets, and in particular 
Muhammad. Dr. Mikel de Epalza (University of Comillas, 
Madrid) emphasized the need of the Christians to have a positive 
and sympathetic approach to Muhammad. Profesor Gregorio 
Ruiz recognized Muhammad as a prophet in a sociological sense, 
namely, as the one who revolted against his environment and, 
despite its hostility, managed to influence it, 
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In April 1976, for the first time, the authorities of Al-Azhar, 
Cairo, invited Christians for a seminar with the Muslim Ulema. 
In the final declaration of this seminar it was stated that as regards 
relations between Muslims and Christians, sincere devotion on 
both sides to their respective authentic religious values would 
bring them together to work for the well-being of mankind. 
There have been other meetings as well, in Nairobi and Colombo, 
for example, as well as gatherings of Bishops to discuss Christian 
outreach to Muslims, e.g. in Hong Kong and Varanasi. 


In Rome the Pontifical Institute for Arabic and Islamic Studies 
works asa centre for study, prayer, and initiation as well as a place 
for dialogue between Christians and Muslims, The review 
Islamochristiana which it publishes serves as a scholarly means of 
dialogue to bring about understanding and reconciliation. 


Conclusion 


In the past religions often created divisions and discord among 
men in the name of God, but now it is also believed that religion 
can bring believers together, because it is held that God calls all 
together. Responding to the call of the Church, Catholic scholars 
are contributing extensively to a positive understanding of Islam 
by their study and research. They place Islam in its historical 
context, trying objectively to see it as the Muslims have seen it. 
Muslim-Christian dialogue has made it clear that it is Muslims who 
are our real partners in dialogue, not their laws or doctrines. 

Dialogue in general has been a common platform for a 
healthy, inspiring and instructive exchange of ideas, though there 
were a few exceptions due to the zeal and concern to defend one’s 
own faith against possible attack by the other. The texts of the 
Second Vatican Council that describe the common heritage of the 
Muslims and Christians were very well accepted and appreciated 
by Muslims and were read in many conferences, Through 
dialogue sessions and live-togethers many Muslims and Christians 
have learned how to work, think and even pray together, and this 
has resulted in friendship and mutual respect. On the part of the 
Muslims one can notice a conspicuous change in their attitude to 
Christians. In the early stage of the Muslim-Christian encounters 
they appeared to be very suspicious and closed. Gradually they 
are becoming more open, less defensive and more objective. 
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Never before have so many Muslims responded personally and 
openly to Christian offers of friendship. Thus Muslim-Christian 
relationships are growing slowly but steadily into friendship and 
brotherhood. 
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Introduction [, 


Almost everyone in India has heard the call to prayer 
(azan), especially in the quiet of early morning, and it is a 
common sight to see Muslims performing their ritual prayer 
(namiz), at railway stations, or gathered in large numbers for 
the two big feast days when the long, straight rows of 
worshippers moving in perfect unison forms an impressive sight. 
Sometimes the worshippers spill out from a local mosque on 
Friday and occupy part of the road. The fact that Muslims 
pray is obvious to one and all. 


The next great event in the life of the Muslim community 
on an annual, as opposed to a daily, basis, is the fast of 
Ramazén. Anybody in contact with the community at this 
time realizes what an impact it has on all aspects of life, for the 
natural rhythm of daily living is given a severe jolt as people 
refrain from cating or drinking from dawn to sunset. 


Another great movement occurs within the community 
as the time for the pilgrimage to Mecca (Hajj) approaches. 
Only a comparatively small number of people are fortunate 
enough to go on the Hajj pilgrimage from India but they are 
like ambassadors from a whole host of small localities and their 
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setting-out and returning are big events in the life of the 
local communities to which they belong. 


Not so much in evidence is the payment of the poor tax 
(zak@t). In India it is a private affair, left to the individual, 
but pious Muslims take their obligations quite seriously. 


These four activities are common to all Muslims. There 
is, however, a fifth. It is usually placed at the beginning of the 
list of the Pillars of Islam but is not an activity others commonly 
observe. This is the Profession of Faith (shahadat): “There 
is no god but God and Muhammad is the Apostle of God.” 
This is the most succinct expression of Islamic faith—known 
also as the word (kalimat) —and its sincere profession is the 
equivalent of Christian Baptism, formally making a person a 
Muslim. Basic Islamic faith, however, also includes belief 
in scriptures, angels and the Day of Resurrection. 


In this chapter we shall examine the basic faith of a 
Muslim as expressed and implied in the Profession of Faith, 
the first of the Five Pillars, Then we shall cxamine the 
remaining four pillars in the traditional sequence: Ritual 
Prayer; Religious Tax; Fasting and Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


1, Profession of Faith 


The very first pillar of Islam is the profession of faith 
(shakadat): “La ilaha illallah wa Muhammadun rasiil-ullah” 
(There is no god but God and Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God). The first part is a clear, uncompromising affirmation 
of monotheism, while the second highlights the unique 
position of Muhammad for all Muslims, It will be instructive 
to examine briefly both parts. 


1,1 Islamic Monotheism 


The religion of the Arabs in the time of Muhammad can 
be easily grasped by people who are familiar with the religious 
history of the Jewish people as outlined in the Old Testament. 
The milicu was one in which each people — sometimes each 
city —had its own local deity, sometimes male, often female, 
The similarity between the geo-temporal rule of kings and 
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the geo-spiritual rule of the various gods or goddesses supplies a 
valuable clue for understanding the origin of spiritual bound- 
aries, When a nation went to war with its neighbour each 
was supported by its respective god or goddess, and a victory 
or defeat enhanced or diminished the prestige of the particular 
deity. Even Israel thought of Yahweh as their special god, 
and his unique, universal, omfipotent nature only gradually 
came home to them, 

Similarly, in Arabia at the time of Muhammad, particular 
Arab tribes had their own deity —often a goddess, as the 
Quran itself testifies, mentioning al-Lat, al-‘Uzzd and Manat. 
Each would have its particular shrine somewhere in the 
territory of the tribe, either with an image —often very 
primitive — or simply a stone, perhaps a meteorite. There 
were two more points of difference between the Biblical and 
Arab world besides the sharp contrast in the’ quality of the 
images. One was the fact that some goddesses were 
appropriated by other people. Moreover, many idols were 
placed in the Ka‘ba in Mecca so that the religious tastes of a 
variety of Arab pilgrinis could be satisfied. The other 
difference lay in the gencral acceptance by the Arabs of Allah 
as the supreme, presiding deity. Mubammad's own father 
was ‘Abdullah, “The Servant of Allah,” and the Quran 
itself refers to the Arab belief in Allah, e.g. as the Creator of 
earth and heaven, and as the One who sends the rain (Q 29: 
61-63). One very interesting notion was that Arab sailors 
on the high seas would turn to Allah in times of difficulties 
—for at sea there was no land and hence no local deity to 
invoke—but, as soon as they returned to land, they reverted 
to invoking their local deity (Q 29:65; 31:31; 17:69). Thus, 
‘was ignore vour of the Tocal deity. 

The situation is very similar to tribal religions here in 
India and elsewhere—in Africa, for example. A Supreme 
Deity is acknowledged, but is far removed from everyday life. 
Hence religious ceremonies are more directly involved with 
propitiating spirits associated with various aspects of life. 
~~“ At the time of Muhammad the Ka‘ba in Mecca was the 
focal point of pilgrimages by the polytheistic Arabs during the 
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four sacred months when fighting was prohibited. There 
was also a huge fair on the plain of ‘Arafat, theirteen miles to 
the east. Thus pilgrimages, in addition to the trade which 
flourished especially during the sacred months, was the chief 
source of income for the citizens of Mecca. 


It is against this background that the simple expression, 
“There is no god but God (Allah) has to be seen. Simple 
fenial_of all local de: and affirmation of a 

) may be in linguistic terms, the 
religious transformation signified was onc of the most important 
religious events in the history of the whole human race, 
directing the attention of countless Muslims for over fourteen 
centuries and focussing it, first and foremost, on God, the 


Unique, Self-Subsistent Creator of the entire “universe. Just 
ag the affirmation of One God (tauhid) is the crux of Islam, so 


too any aberration in this belief — i.e. by putting anything or 
is the. ie. greatest | of sins 


















anyone-on the same Tevel as God 

(shirk. Expositions of basic Islamic beliefs give top priority 
to tauhid, and the writings of the great Muslim mystics show 
that this is the central belief which shaped and sustained 
their lives. 


1.2. The Position of Muhammad 


By linking belief in the apostleship of Muhammad to 
belief in One God a world-view is affirmed which is shared 
in common with Judaism and Christianity, but in which pride 
of place is given to Muhammad, a view which distinguishes 
Islam from these two religions. 


The world-view shared with Jews and Christians is that 
God ‘is the Creator and Lord of all human beings. This is 
expressed in the Quran in the following verse (oat): “When 
your Lord brought forth descendants from the loins of Adam’s 
children, and made them testify against themselves, (He 
said): ‘Am I not your Lord?’ They replied: ‘We bear 
bear witness that you are.’” (Q 7:172). God, as it were, 
calls the whole human race into existence for a moment in 
order to get every human being to ackowledge His unique 
dominion, which everybody does. Furthermore, all three 
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religions agree that polytheism is an aberration and that God, 
in His infinite mene Ba sent a series of prophets to call erring 
nien_and women back to the correct path of belief'in One 

; monotheism, fe the Jews still lock forword to the 
coming of the Messiah, the Christians believe he has already 
come in the person of Jesus Christ (Isa Masih), whom they 
believe to be the very Son of God. For the Muslims, however, 
the line of prophets came to an end with Muhammad who, 
in consequence, enjoys a unique position, especially as it was 
through him that the Quran, the very Word of God, was 
given to the human race. 





It is interesting to notice that Muslim mystics tend to 
treat the two parts of the shakadat scparatcly. On the one 
hand their writings are primarily a manifestation of their 
preoccupation with, and relationship to, God. On the other 
hand — and this is especially true of Indian Sufis (ic. Muslim 
mystic saints) — they delight in portraying Muhammad as 
the revealer of the Way of God and as the most important 
model for all who travel this Way. The two focal points are 
not merged. They remain quite distinct. 


1.3 Prophets 


Implied in the shahadat, and made explicit in the Quran, 
is the belief in a chain of prophets extending from Adam and 
culminating in Muhammad. Many figures from the Old 
Old Testament, as well as Jesus and some personages from 
Arab legend, are mentioned by name in the Quran as prophets 
or apostles, while Jews and Christians refer to them as 
patriarchs and kings, ¢.g. Abraham and David. There 
is a tendency in Islam to give titles to prominent persons and, 
quite frequently, they are referred to simply by this title, 
not by their name, e.g. Abraham is “Khalil-ullah” (The 
Friend of Allah). 


What is striking for a Jew or a Christian is the absence of 
any mention in the Quran of the men of the Old Testament 
who come under the category of ‘prophet’, e.g. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel etc. The common Quranic pattern is that God sends 
a prophet to a polytheistic people. Some of them heed his 
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warning and repent, but the majority ignore what he has 
to say, or even turn against him. Persecution is to be 
expected but, because it is God who has sent the prophet, he 
is finally saved from the cvil designs of the people, for it is 
unthinkable that the final victory could go to the enemies 
of the prophet who must be, as a consequence, the enemies 
of the One Who sent him. (It is this belief which makes it 
so difficult for Muslims to believe that Jesus was actually put 
to death on the cross by His enemies.) 


1.4 Scriptures 


Although not found in the shahadat, the belief in scriptures 
or ‘books’ sent down, through prophets and apostles, to various 
‘peoples’, is integral to Islam and intimately associated with 
those whose mission had an impact on a whole people: Moses, 
whose Torah (the Penteteuch) shaped the people of Israel; 
Tsa_(Jesus), whose Injil (Gospel) is the source of the Christian 
way of life; and Muhammad, through whom the Quran was 
transmitted to shape the Lives of the Muslim community. 

For Muslims, the model of all scriptural revelations is the 
Quran, which is said to have been sent down from a heavenly 
tablet, “The Mother of the Book,” through Jibril (Gabriel) 
to Muhammad to proclaim to the people at the moment of 
revelation (waky), which was often related to the immediate 
situation confronting him or the nascent Muslim community, 
especially in Medina. Muslims think that this is how all 
scriptures were revealed, word perfect, as it were, toa particular 
prophet. This is their conception of the Gospel of Jesus, for 
example: a book sent down upon him. Christians find this 
notion quite new to them and find it intelligible only in so 
far as they grasp its Quranic origin and realize, in addition, 
that most Muslims have never seen the Gospel, let alone read 
it! And why should they? According to Islamic_teaching 
the Quran, being the final revelation’ hough the Seal of the 
Prophets, Muhammad, abrogates (nasikh) all previous scriptpres, 
making them out of date — technically, abrogated (mansukh)— 

€ imperfect giving way to what is perfect, for the Quran is, 
for Muslims, the perfection of the ‘Word of God. Added to 
this is the charge of ‘ahrif (i.e. changing or altering the previous 
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scriptures, particularly the Jewish Torah and the Christian 
Jnjil.) Interestingty “enough mo~expitcitcharge is brought 
against the Zabir (pslams) of David, the only other scriptural 
work mentioned by name in the Quran. Christians who wish 
to share some part of their scriptural heritage with Muslim 
friends can easily offer them a copy of the Pslams. It will be 
a much-appreciated gift, particularly if it is in Urdu. 


Muslims also make use of the word ilkam (inspiration), 
but it is not used in connection with scripture, for which the 
technical term is wahy (revelation). Ilham refers to divine 
inspiration given to Muhammad outside the context of 
revelation, or to saintly Muslims down the centuries, Any 
claim, however, which contradicts revelation, as found in the 
Quran, is rejected by the Muslims. 


Scriptural studies among Muslim scholars are almost 
exclusively concerning the Quran, with little or no reference 
to the Bible. One very important madrasa in Bihar, for 
example, has only one copy of the Bible, an ancient Arabic 
edition which gathers dust, unread, in the library. The 
linguistic studies are quite thorough, as are the attempts, 
with the aid of Tradition (Hadith) concerning Muhammad 
and his companions, to determine the exact setting of each 
revelation. Unfortunately the arrangement of the Quran 
itself does not help out in this matter, for the chapters (stras) 
are arranged, not chronologically — as we would expect— 
but according to length, with the longest at the beginning and 
the shortest at the end, except for the brief opening sia, 
al-Fatiha, This arrangement, in fact, is almost the exact 
reverse of a chronological one, for the shorter suras usually 
belong to the earlier, Meccan period (610-22) and the longer 
ones to the later, Medina period (622-32). There is, however, 
a marked reluctance to use tools of analysis now widely 
employed in studies of the Bible, for they would imply 
that the Quran is the word of man, and thus subject to the 
restraints of human language and literature, whereas it is 
considered the Word of God, and it is unthinkable to question 
His Word. For cxample, for most Muslims Adam is an 
historical person, not the key figure in a creation myth which 
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seeks to explain, in a clear monotheistic framework, the origin 
of the human race, 


1.5 Angels 


The role of Jibril (Gabriel) in the transmission of the 
Quran revelation highlights the Muslim belief in angels. 
Michael is also mentioned in the Quran. Israfil will blow 
blow the trumpet on the Last Day, while ‘Izra’il, the Angel 
of Death, will surely pay all of us a visit someday. His name 
occurs time and again in the writings of the Sufis and in 
popular stories and is a familiar figure to all Muslims. 


Islamic Tradition speaks about other angels, e.g. Munkar 
and Nakir, who are commissioned to question the dead in 
their graves. Islamic paintings frequently depict angels, 
especially Jibril. While man is made out of clay, the angels 
are creatures of light whos. 





f e main task is to praise and glorify 
God The Arabic word for angel, malak, means ‘messenger’, 
just as does the Greek original for the English word. 


There is also a fallen angel Satan whose proper name is 
‘Iblis’. The Quranic story is that all the angels were bidden 
to prostrate themselves before Adam. All did so except 
Iblis, who thus became an unbeliever (Q 2:34). He is the 
arch-enemy of the whole human race. His prime task is to 
deceive people with his subtle suggestions. The saints 
themselves are never entirely free of his attacks, even on their 
death beds, for he is a relentless pursuer of those who do good. 
The role of Satan in the Biblical story of Adam and Eve, 
deceiving them into disobeying God’s clear command, comes 
to mind. He features prominently in Islamic literature. 
It is iuteresting to notice the way many Sufis compare his 
influence with that of a person’s unruly lower soul, nafs, which 
provokes a person to greed, selfishness and pride. 


Readers of The Thousand and One Nights and other similar 
stories are familiar with the genies, who can be summoned to 
help or hinder human beings. These are the legendary! 
of the desert, akin to similar creatures in the popular folk lo¥é 
of most peoples. 
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16 The Day of Resurrection 


The Last Day, the Day of Resurrection (Qiytima), is 
absolutely“cssenttal to the Islamic faith. All human actions 
are being recorded and, on this Day of Judgement, will be 
produced and tianded over to each person. ~ ‘Those who are 
saved will be given their book of deeds in their right hand, 
but those who are condemned will have it handed to them 
behind their backs (Q 84:7-12), This belief is very much 
alive in the hearts of pious Muslims, acting as a lively enco- 
wragemient to “do good and avoid evil.” The Quran has 

to say on the topic of the Last Day, when all will rise 
toface the eedeal of judgement. Here there will be no question 
of offering a bribe or ransom money, and no one can plead 
ignorance of his or her duty to believe in God and do good, 
as the Quranic portrayal of the primordial convenant between 
God and the entire human race makes abundantly clear: 
God made everyone acknowledge His dominion “lest they 
should say, on the Day of Resurrection, ‘We had no knowledge 
of that’ ” (Q 7:172). 


Tradition has embellished the awesome Quranic account, 
the general pattern being the return of Jesus to slay the 
anti-Christ (dajjad); the sounding of the trumpet (Q 39:68-70) ; 
the brief appearance of God (Q 28:88); the descent of the 
records (Q 84:7-15) ; the weighing of the good and bad deeds 
on the eschatological scales (Q.23:102). Then all have to cross 
the narrow bridge over Hell (sirat). The damne topple 
the blessed will pass over it in safety. 


Many Muslims believe that Muhammad will intercede 
on their behalf on the Day of Resurrection. While the Quran 
is explicit about personal responsibility on that day —39:71-2 
and 2:123, for example — there are references to a possible 
exception to the ban on intercession, “except him who has 
received the sanction of the Merciful” (Q, 19:87; 20:109; 
43:86), a verse which is assumed refers to Muhammad. 




















1.6.1 Hell 


Hell (ah-nir, jahannum, dozakh) is graphically described in 
the Quran. Att unbelievers are destined to spend eternity 
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there, while believers who are guilty of sin will have to spend 
some time there but will ultimately be saved unless they have 
committed the heinous sin of shirk. There is a Quranic verse 
which is of interest to anyone curioud to know the fate of the 
People of the Book, ic. Jews and Christians. “Believers, 
Jews, Christians, and Sabaeans — whoever believes in Allah 
and the Last Day and does what is right — shall be rewarded 
by their Lord; they have nothing to fear” (Q 2:62). It is 
repeated later on, minus “shall be rewarded by their Lord” 
(Q 5:69). The inference is that Christians and Jews who 
do good will be saved — as will any ‘believer’ in One God 
and the Last Day who does good. The fact that the verse is 
found twice adds to its significance. 





1.6.2 Limbo 


ere is a place distinct from Hell which is called 
al-A'raf vaguely referring to some borderline area. It is the 

mn to the problem of the children of the polytheists who 
died at a tender age: what hapj to them? Since they are 
very young they cannot be guitly of serious sin, so they cannot 
Dewentto Hell. On the other hand, they do not have Taith in 
One God, so they cannot go to Heaven, The solution is 
al-A‘raf, which can thus be translated as ‘Limbo’. Christians 
can see an obvious analogy to the genesis of Limbo in the 
minds of Medieval Christian theologians. Their Muslim 
counterparts, however, had another possible solution to the 


problem: the children referred to became the 
blessed in Paradise! 
lessed_in Paradis 
1.6.3 Heaven 
Paradise (al-janna, firdaus, bikishi) is the abode of the 
blessed. The delights of Paradise are vividly described in 


the Quran and include spacious dwelling places, flowing 
streams, luxuriant vegetation, beautiful damsels and heavenly 
wine. Christian apologists have made much of the sensual 
nature of Paradise as depicted in the Quran, yet many Muslim 
mystic saints — the Sufis—have had little time for such 
| delights, as they are in quest of “the vision of God himself, 
which is such a source of delight that all the pleasures of 
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Paradise are completely forgotten therein.” Moreover, “In, 
orthodox Islam, the vision of God is not a_recompense for 
od deeds. No, it is due, purely and simply, to the grace 
.”” (letter 100, from The Hundred Letters of Sharafuddin 
‘Maneri, who died in Bihar Sharif in 1381). Both these 
statements could easily have been penned by a Christian 
writer intent on expressing the joy and gratuitous nature of 
the Beatific Vision. 












1.7 The Divine Decree 


The problem of reconciling God’s omnipotence and 
man’s free will surfaced early in Islam. While the Quran 
refers to both, Muslims would never accept anything which 
seemed to detract from God’s omnipotence. Perhaps the 
lived reality of ordinary Muslims is caught in the following 
verse: “Say: ‘Nothing will befall us except what Allah has 
ordained. He is our Guardian. In Allah let the faithful 
put their” ust” (a1). CPt iss 


2. Ritual Prayer 


Ritual prayer, (Selét in Arabic, Namiz in Persian) is the 
supreme act of worship in Islam. It is by far its most 
important obligatory observance. It is not just a prayer 
which could be the spontancous outpouring of the soul 
in any form, at any time, and in any language. Such 
supplicatory prayer is usually referred to as (du‘a’s Ritual 
prayer, however, is performed only in the prescribed manner. 
It is akin to liturgical prayer, but more inflexible in structure. 


21 Timings 


Salat comprises five daily services: 

1, Fajr- the early morning prayer, offered after the 
dawn and before sunrise. 

2. Zuhr- the noon prayer, after the sun begins to 
decline from its zenith i.c., after 12-00 noon. 


3, ‘dsr- the mid-afternoon prayer, when the sun is 
midway on its course to setting. 
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4, Maghrib- the sunset prayer, to be offered immediately 
after sunsct. 


5, sha- the evening prayer. This can be offered 
between sunset and little before the dawn, 
but preferably before midnight, and usually 
about two hours after sunset. 


A Maslin is forbidden to offer samdz.at sunrise it 
noon; or as the sun is setting 


2.2 Pre-conditions of Namaz 





self; at 


The offering of namaz is obligatory upon every Muslim, 
male and female, who is sane, relatively mature and free from 
serious sickness. fame 


Purity is the first pre-requisite for valid prayer. One’s 
body and clothes, as well as the place of worship, must all be 
pure and frce from any kind of dirt or impurity, and the 
worshipper must be properly dressed. 





Declaring the intention of prayer (#iyat), and facing the 
right direction or Qibla — the direction ofthe Ka‘ba at Mecca, 
are the other requirements for the validity of namdz. It can 
be said anywhere provided the place is not unclean, such as 
graveyards and lavatories. The place recommended _for 

rayer is the mosque. The Arabic word for mosque jid, 
nich means place where one prostrates oneself (sida). G0” 
The mosque is the most meritorious place for prayer, fortis 
where fellowship with other believers gives an added 
stimulus to one’s prayer. 















Women usually perform their prayers at home, but they 
may do so in mosques which have special enclosures for them. 


2.3 The Call to Prayer 

A loud call to prayer is given from the minaret of the 
mosque. tis usually chanted in Arabic by the muezzin, 
the caller, ine eon atta Ve, Ti ll, Fa 
is given five times a day. The caller stands facing the Qyifa 
(the direction of the Ka‘ba in Mecca), raising both hands} 
to his ears and sings: 
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1, Allahu Akbar — God is most great (four times) 

2. Askhadu an({la ilaka illa-lah }-1 bear witness that there is 
no god but God (twice) 

3. Ashhadu anna Muhammadan rasilu-llah —1 bear witness 

that Muhammad is the Messenger of God (twice) 

Hayya ‘ala-s-salah —Come for prayer (twice) 

Hayya ‘ala-l-falah — Come to prosperity (twice) 

Allahu Akbar — God is great (twice) 

Ta ilaha illa-llah — There is no god but God (once) 


It should be noted that a very significant phrase as-salatu 
khayrun minan-nawm — “Prayer is better than sleep”, is added 
to the dawn azan immediately after “‘come to prosperity.” 


~ oor 


Whatever pursuit or occupation a person may be 
engaged in, when he hears Allahu Akbar he must immediately 
transfer his attention from his work to the worship of God, for 
this is the ultimate goal and fulfilment of his being. 


The azdn serves not only as an announcement of the 
time of prayer but also as a reminder of the great principles 
of Islamic faith and of the significance underlying them. 
It is a proclamation, made five times daily, from hundreds 
of thousands of minarets, of the Unicity of God and of the 
prophethood of Muhammad. 


2.4 The Preparation for Ritual Prayer 


Ashort interval is given between the call to prayer and the 
actual service, with a view to giving the worshipper time to 
prepare himself. The preparation consists of purifying 
oneself with wuz or ghusl. This is an indispensable prere- 
quisite for namiz. 


1, Waugit_is the lesser or minor purification, which is 
obligatory when one has incurred a lessser or minor impurity. 
A minor impurity is caused when anything is passed from the 
private parts. It also results from any sexual activity short 
of orgasm, and from the loss of consciousness, as happens in a 
deep sleep, fainting, intoxication. Wuzii is performed as 
follows: 
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The performer must first declare his intention that his 
ablution is for the purpose of worship. Then he should wash 
his hands up to the wrist three times. He also rinses out his 
mouth three times and cleans his nose by applying a little water 
and blowing it out again. Moreover, he washes the whole of 
his face three times with both hands, from the top of the 
forehead to the bottom of the chin, and from ear to ear. He 
then washes his right arm three times up to the elbow, and 
then does the same with his left. The wiping process is done 
in a graded manner: First he wipes the whole of his head with 
awethandonce. Then wipes the inner sides of the ears with 
the thumbs. He wipes around the neck with wet hands. 
Finally he washes his feet up to the ankles, three times, 
beginning with the right. 


An ablution performed in this way makes a person ready 
for prayer. 

2. Ghus! — major ablution is required — when a major 
impurity occurs, such as the one caused by orgasm, men- 
struation, puerperal discharge after childbirth, etc. 

Ghusl is performed by bathing one’s whole body. At the 
start of the bath one must elicit an intention clearly that it is 
being done for the purpose of worship. The right side is then 
washed, followed by the left. 

During the wuzis and ghusl, the worshipper must perform 
his ablution along with some utterances of glorifing God and 
praying to Him for true guidance. 

Mosques normally have arrangements to supply clean 
water for ablutions. In some of the bigger mosques water- 
taps are provided. 

Arrangements are even made to supply hot water during 
the winter season. 

3. Tayammum is a ritual of purification by sand or earth. 
It is prescribed for special circumstances when water is not 
available 
Tayammum is a symbolic demonstration of the importance of 
ablution as a preparation for worship. 
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25 The Iqama 


After the azan and the ablution the worshipper gets ready 
for nam4z and inaugurates it with an announcement called 
igama, Iqama, literally meaning, “causing to stand”, is 
pronounced by the muezzin or, in private prayer, by the 
individual himself. This is done just before the beginning 
of the prayer. The formula of the igama is the same as that 
of the azan with the addition of a sentence said twice after 
“Hayya‘ala-l.falak” Come to prosperity: “Qad gamati-s-salah” — 
Prayer has begun. 


Iquma is said in a faster and less audible voice. In the 
Friday afternoon prayer there is a sermon (Khutba) between the 
second azn and the igama, At other times the igama is said as 
soon as the individual or group is ready to pray. 


The worshippers stand behind the Imam in straight rows, 
foot to foot and shoulder to shoulder, with their faces towards 
the gibla, which in a mosque is indicated by the mifrab, a 
prayer-niche. 


26 Performing Ritual Prayer 


The actual praying of the namaz includes the following: 
Niyat, Takbir-i Tahrima, Rak‘at and final prayers. 


2.6.1 Niyat 


Niyat is the declaration of the intention to perform the 
prayer. This is an indispensable condition for the validity 
of prayer. Just after the recital of the igma the worshipper, 
standing with the hands hanging on either side, says: “I 
intend to offer to God only, with a sincere heart, this morning 
(or as the case may be), with my face towards the gibla, two 
(or three or four — as the case may be) rak‘ats of prayer. 


2.6.2 Takbir-i Tahrima 


After the niyat, the worshipper, raising th hands to the 
level of the head with the palms turned forward and thumbs 
touching the lobes of the ear, says: Allahu Akbar, God is great. 
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This indicates separation from the world and entrance into 
the state of consecration (ihram). 


263 Rak‘at 


During the course of the prayer the worshipper assumes 
certain postures and makes certain genuflections according 
to the prescribed rules. A course of seven movement, when 
completed with their appropriate recitations, is called rakcat 
or the unit of prayer. The postures and prayers involved in 
that course are the following: 


2.7.1 Qiyam 

The worshipper, standing erect, places the right hand 
upon the left on the stomach below the navel, the cycs looking 
to the ground in self-abasment, says the Subfan: “Glory to you, 
© Allah! and praise be to you and blessed is your name and 
exalted is your majesty, and there is no god but Thee.” Then 
he says “‘I seek refuge with God from the accursed Devil.” 
This is followed by the Tasmiya: “In the name of God the 
compassionate, the merciful.” 
Note: — The Shafi‘ts place their hands on their breasts. This 
practice is also followed by the Wahhabis. The Shi‘as keep 
their hands on either side of the thigh, hanging loose. In all 
the sects, the women perform the giyam with their hands on 
their breasts. 


2.7.2 Qira’s 

Qjr’a is the recitation in a low voice of the Opening 
Chapter of the Quran, al-Fatiha, without the first verse 
bismillah but with amin at the end. If there is an Imam or 
prayer leader, he alone recites the Fatiha and the others 
answer amin. Then some other portions of the Quran are 
recited. 


2.7.3 Rukut 


After the recitation of the verses from the Quran, the 
worshipper, while saying Allahu Akbar (God is Great), bows 
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down his head at a right angle, placing the plams of the 
hands upon his knees, fingers separated a little. In this 
position the worshipper says: “Glory to my Lord, the Great.” 


2.7.4 Tasmi‘ 


This is the standing position, assumed by straightening 
the body and letting the hands hang down on either side. 
The worshipper says: “God hears those who praise Him” 
and “God, our Lord, praise be to Thee.” 


2.7.5 Sijda 


From the standing position the worshipper, saying 
Allahu Akbar, prostrates himsclf. For the prostration, the 
worshipper places first his nose and palms of his hands, and 
then his forehead, on the ground. The palms are kept just 
touching the lobes of the cars. The fect should be heels up 
with the tips of the toes touching the ground. The eyes 
must be kept looking downwards. While prostrating, the 
worshpper says three times: “Glory to my Lord, the Most 

igh.” 


2.7.6 Jalsa 


Moving to a sitting position the worshipper says Al/ahu 
Akbar. He sits with his left shin on the ground and foot 
flattened out, but with his right foot heel up and the tips of 
his toes on the ground. The hands are placed on the knees. 
Then he says: “O God, forgive me and have mercy on me.” 


2.7.7 Sijda 


The worshipper once again prostrates, saying Allahu 
Akbar. This second prostration is done in the same manner 
as the first, repeating the same prayer. 


Then, while in the act of rising up, the worshipper says 
Allaku Akbar. This concludes one rak‘at. 
2.7.8 Final Prayer 


After the final prostration of the first rak‘at, the worshipper 
stands up straightway in order to perform the second rak‘at. 
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This is exactly the same as the first except that the recitation 
from Quran is taken from a chapter other than the one recited 
in-the first rak‘at. 


After the second prostration of the second rak‘at the 
person sits as before and says the tashahhud “All reverence, all 
worship, all sanctity are due to Allah. Peace be on you, 
O Prophet, and the Mercy of Allah and His blessings. Peace 
be on us all and on all the righteous servants of Allah, I 
bear witness that there is no other god but Allah and I bear 
witness that Muhammad is His servant and apostle.” 


(During this prayer the fingers of the right hand are 
clenched except for the index finger which is kept raised and 
extended), 


If more than two rak‘ats are to be performed, the 
worshipper, saying Allahu Akbar, stands up again and after 
completing onc or two rak‘ats as the case may be, sits down and 
recites the tashakhud, adding the following durid (blessings): 
“O God, shower Thy blessings on our leader Muhammad and 
on his descendants as Thou didst on our leader Abraham and 
his descendants, Verily Thou art the Praiseworthy, the 
Glorious. O God, bless our leader Muhammad and his 
descendants as Thou didst bless our leader Abraham’ and 
his descendants. Verily Thou art the Praiseworthy, the 
Glorious.” 


Then the person recites the following du‘a (petition): 
“O God, I have been extremely unjust to myself and none 
grants forgiveness from sins but Thou. Therefore, forgive 
me with a pardon that come from Thee and have mercy on 
me. (verily), Thou art the forgiver, the merciful.” 


The worshipper concludes the naméz by turning his head 
to the right saying: as-salamu alaykum wa rahmatullah (peace 
be to you and the mercy of God). Then he turns his head to 
the left saying the same. Herewith the namiaz is completed. 

A beautiful gesture marks the conclusion of prayer. 
Raising his hands as high as his shoulders with palms upturned 
to heaven, the worshipper offers up a munajat (supplication) 
either in Arabic or in his own words, and then draws his 
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hands over his face and on his breast as if to apply the blessings 
received to every part of his body. 


THE NUMBER OF RAK‘ATS FOR PRESCRIBED 
PRAYER: 





2.7.9 The name of Time Farz 
Prayer 
Fajr From 
dawn to 2 
sunrise 
Ruhr A little 4 
after 
Midday 
‘Asr Afternoon 4 
Maghrib After sunset 3 
‘Isha Night 4 





3. Zakat (Almsgiving) 

Closely related to namaz is zakat the duty of giving alms. 
Indeed, “performing the worship” and “giving the alms” 
appear together about 20 times in the Quran as a kind of 
formula to describe those who have entered Islam. 


3.1 The Meaning of Zakat 


In Islam two terms are used for almsgiving, with two 
different meanings: 

1, Sadagat: Sadagat is almsgiving in general. It may 
be given not only at the time of festival like Saddgat ul-Fitr, 
the feast of the breaking of Fast of Ramazan, but also at any 
time and in any amount. 


2. Rakat: Zakat isa permanent and definite establishment 
for the purpose of giving charity and showing concern for the 
poor. The term zakdt is derived from the root zaka which 
means to ‘grow’. In Islamic parlance, zakat is an annual 
tax on the property which remained in the possession of a 
person for a whole year, when its value is within a certain 
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limit, called nis@b. To call a tax which is, in effect, a reduction 
of wealth ‘growth’ may be either in reference to the poor 
who are expected to ‘grow’ on it or, more likely, an expression 
of hope that it will be more than compensated for by God’s 
blessings. By extension of this meaning the term zaka came 
also to mean ‘purity’. Thus to pay zakdt is to purify oneself 
as well as one’s own property. It is learnt from the Quranic 
verses that if a portion of the wealth increased is not spent 
properly, that wealth becomes impure. The only method of 
purifying it is to take out of it what is due to God and give it 
over to His servants. 


3.2 The Obligation of Zakat 


The duty of zekat is founded on the express command of 
the Quran in which the obligation of giving zekét is mentioned 
in not fewer than 82 places. 

Zakat is incumbent on every Muslim, male or female, 


who is free, sane, adult and in possession of a certain fixed 
amount of property called nisab for one complete year. 


3.3 The Matter and the Amount of Zakat 


The zakat is payable by a believer if he owns, in addition 
to his own requirements, the following categories of property 
exceeding the nisab: 

1, Grazing animals such as camels, cattle or sheep. 

2. Gold and silver, and money used for trading purposes. 


3. What is obtained from the earth such as fruits, grains 
and the produce of mines and the produce of the sea. 


The nisab fixed for gold is seven and a half tolas, for silver 
fifty-two and a half tolas, while the number of camels is five, 
goats forty and cows thirty. Whosoever has the above in 
possession for a period of one year, it is incumbent on him to 
take out from it a fortieth part for zakat. The amount and 
the kinds of zakat have been worked out in complicated details 
in handbooks on Islamic law. The practice in its precision 
and details rests upon the authority of the Quran and Tradition, 
while details are taken from the example of the Prophet himself. 
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3.4 The Beneficiaries of Zakat 


There are eight categories of people who have been 
described in the Holy Quran (9:60) as worthy of receiving 
zakat. 


1. Fugara, the poor Muslims, to relieve their distress. 
2. Masakin, the needy or destitute. 


3. The officials appointed in connection with the 
collection and expenditure of zakat, 


4, For ransoming of captives or for the emancipation of 
‘Muslim slaves. 


5. For relieving a Muslim from the burden of debt. 


6. For Muslim new converts, whose hearts are to be 
reconciled and who are to be settled down. 


7. In the service of God or in the way of Allah, i.e. 
fighting in the way of God (Jihdd). 

8. Muslim travellers who are stranded and in need of 
help. 


3.5 The Present-Day Trend Regarding Zakat 


Once the Islamic state was created, it began to collect 
the zakat, This practice of enforced collection of zekat by the 
State continued throughout the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid 
periods. It was later abandoned, however, and was replaced 
by the usual direct and indirect taxes levied by the Government, 
Even then, zekat was paid by local Muslim communities of 
non-Muslim countries purely on a voluntary basis as a moral 
obligation. The same trend is continuing in the present time. 


4. Roza (Sawm) — Fasting 
Islam prescribes fasting during the month of Ramazan, 
as a duty for Muslims. Fasting means abstinance from food, 


drink, smoking and sexual activity from dawn to sunset, 
during the entire month of Ramazan, the ninth month of the 


Islamic year. 
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4,1 The Obligationof Fasting 


Fasting is obligatory for all Muslims, male or female, who 
are adults, sound in mind and physically fit. Fasting is to be 
observed on all the twenty-nine or thirty days of the month of 
Ramazin. 


” Women who are in the period of menstruation or of 
confinement are not allowed to fast even if they can and want 
to. They must postpone the fast till recovery and then make 
up for it. Children who have not reached the age of puberty 
and the insane are exempted from the duty of fasting, and 
no compensation or any other substitute is enjoined on them. 
Old men and women who are too feeble to undertake the fast 
and who are unable to bear its hardships are exempted from 
this obligation. However, they must offer to at least one 
Muslim who is needy and poor one full meal or its value cach 
day. So also sick people whose health is likely to be severely 
affected by the observance of fasting may postpone the fast to 
‘a later date and make up for it, a day fora day. Likewise, 
people who are in the course of travelling a distance about 
fifty miles or more may break the fast temporarily during 
their travel and make up for it later on. Expectant mothers 
and breast-feeding mothers may also break the fast, if its 
observance is likely to endanger their own health and that 
of their infants. But they must make up for it in due course. 


4.2 Manner of Fasting 


The principal requisites for the proper observance of 
fasting are the following: 

1. Intention (Niyat): In order to be valid, fasting must 
be preceded by expressing the intention, at thebeginning of the 
month of Ramazan and on every day of fasting, at least before 
noon. The intention is an act of the heart and it is not 
necessary to utter it. However the usual form of intention 
for fasting is: “I intend to fast for this day in order to perform 
my duty towards Allah in the month of Ramazan of the 
present year.” : 

2. Omission: The one who is fasting must abstain from 
all things that would nullify the fast: 
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For example: the swallowing of food and beverages; the 
inhaling of tobacco smoke; the swallowing of spittle which 
could have been ejected; the smelling of perfume; taking 
injections; deliberate vomiting; sexual intercourse; and 
intoxication. 

3. Commission: It is strongly recommended that the 
one who fasts must hasten to take a light meal called iftar 
at the signal announcing the time to break the fast. The 
light meal could be three dates and water, with the supplication 
on his lips, “O Allah, for Thy sake have I fasted, in Thee 
have I faith and I break the fast with the food that comes 
from Thee.” 


4.3 The Fast of Ramazan 


Ramazan is the ninth month of the Muslim calendar 
and fe month of fasting. The fast covers the whole month, 
beginning when the new moon is seen. Its end is officially 
fixed when the new moon of the next month is seen. Ramazan, 
being a lunar month of the Muslim calendar, comes eleven 
days carlicr cvery solar year, thus rotating throughout the 
year, so that in every part of the world it falls in all seasons 
in turn. 


Muslims call Ramazn the blessed month, a month of 
mercy and compassion. Certainly, it is a month of self- 
punivaton and ication and rededication to the cause; a month of 
commiseration with the poor and hungry. Above all, it is a 
month of self-mastery and discipline during which the most 
basic TnSEINCES aMe Heeds of The body a e consistently denied, 
Itis for Muslims a month of reckoning with oneself, a unique 


month to take stock of one’s moral and spiritual assets and 
liabilities, 














43.1 Ramazan Retreat 


Tradition asserts that the Prophet used to spend the last 
ten days of Ramazin in prayer and remembrance of God 
secluded in his mosque. It is naturally considered virtuous 
to follow the practice of the Prophet. Some people, accord- 
ingly, go to a mosque on the evening of the 19th of Ramazan 
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and come out of it after the ‘Jd moon-has been sighted. 
During this period, known as i‘tikd/, one can come out of the 
mosque only to perform natural functions. I‘tikaf signifies 
that a person has left the affairs of the world, home and depen- 
dants for ten days in order to devote himself exclusively to 
the worship and recollection of God. Fasting, coupled with 
intensive prayer and meditation away from the cares of the 
world during the period of /‘tikaf, affords an opportunity for 
spiritual development. 


4.3.2. The Recitation of the Quran 


During Ramazan, a public recitation of the whole Quran 
is arranged in thirty equal parts, as a supererogatory exercise 
of worship held after the night prayer. 


4.3.3. Lailat ul-Qadr 


The 27th night of Ramazan is celebrated as the night of 
power in commemoration of the advent of the first segment 
of the Quranic revelation. The night is spent in vigil and 
prayer by pious Muslims, 


4.3.4 Charity During the Month of Ramazan 


On every day of Ramaz4n, Muslims make it a point to 
give in charity besides offering daily hospitality to the needy 
and the wayfarer. Before the end of the month some people 
distribute to the poor an amount of charity equivalent to 
a day’s feeding of an adult person on behalf of each member or 
dependent in their house-holds. This is known as sadagat 
ul-fitr, 


4.3.5 Id ul-Fitr (the feast of breaking the fast) 


The fast ends at the sunset on the last day of the month of 
Ramazin. The next day is the feast of breaking the 
fast. It is celebrated with a special praycr scrvice in 
which all the men participate. After the sald¢ ul-‘id, Muslims 
embrace, exchange greetings and good wishes, distribute 
presents and invite one another to a fine meal. 
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As it is considered sinful to take any food or drink during 
the fast of Ramazan, so it would be sacrilegious to abstain from 
lawful food and drink on the day of the feast. The moral is 
clear: all virtue and merit, picty and sanctity depend on an 
unflinching submission to the will and pleasure of the Creator 
and Lord of the world. 


44 The Results of Fasting 


1, Fasting strengthens the idea of God’s sovercignity 
and mai’s dependence upon Him. No one will accept the 
iirict discipline of the fast unless he acknowledges God’s 
authority over him. It _nouri feeling of willing 
‘Shedience to God. 








2. It also is a period to train oneself in patience and 
steadfastness. 


3. Fasting has a social dimension. It stimulates 
sympathy for and solidarity with the poor. The fast places 
everybody, rich and poor alike, on the same level. The 
well-to-do experience hunger and thirst just as their less- 
favoured brothers and sisters do. This becomes an experience 
shared in common, 


4, In addition to the observance of the regulations 
regarding such matters as food and drink, the month of fasting 
provides an opportunity for concentrating on God and 
increasing one’s intensity of communion with Him. 


5. The one who fasts is asked to refrain not only from 
food and drink, but from all kinds of falsehood in speech 
and action. 

6. More time is devoted to the study of, and reflection 
on, the Quran. 


5 Hajj — Pilgrimage to Mecca 


Haj, i.e. pilgrimage to Mecca, is the fifth pillar of Islam. 
It is the duty of every Muslim to undertake the pilgrimage 
once in his lifetime, according to certain conditions: 
He must be an adult, in good physical and mental health, and 
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be able to bear the expenses of the journey and also maintain 
his family during his absence. The route he has to follow 
must be safe. A woman may perform the pilgrimage only 
with her husband’s permission and must be accompanied 
either by him or by some other trustworthy man. A Muslim 
may undertake the pilgrimage by proxy too. The substitute 
must make it clear that he does it not for his own benefit, but 
for that ofanother. Even after a person’s death the pilgrimage 
can be undertaken on his behalf by a substitute. He may 
include this in his will and if he has omitted it, his heirs will be 
doing an act of piety if they make the necessary arrangements. 

Anyone who leaves his home to observe the hajj, but dies 
on the way, will certainly have the full reward of the pilgrimage. 
What the Law requires of a Muslim is that he should perform 
the Aajj once. If anybody does so more than once, it is 
purely a voluntary form of worship. 


5.1 Preparation for the Pilgrimage 


Before departing from his home, the pilgrim is enjoined 
to put his family affairs in order and acquire a proper spiritual 
attitude. He should pay his outstanding debts and the zakat 
due on his wealth. He has to return whatever was given to 
him in trust. He should provide for the welfare of those of 
his family he is leaving behind. He should also provide 
himself with sufficient funds from an unstained source to cover 
the expenses of the journey. For no Aajj is valid if performed 
on credit or by means of begging. 


The pilgrim takes leave of his family and friends with a 
solemnity befitting the occasion. Upon departure he should 
say a prayer of two rakats, recite some verses from the Quran 
and implore God to protect his family; bless and protect him 
4nd his companions on the Aajji; and give them a safe retum. 
Throughout the journey the pilgrim must strictly adhere to 
religious duties avoiding quarrels, disputes, talking about 
sexual matters, etc. 


Before reaching the holy ground of Mecca the pilgrim 
arrives at one of the five stations called migdts which are found 
on the five roads leading to Mecca. At his respective msigat 
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the pilgrim must accomplish the rites that make him fit to 
enter the sanctuary. 


To enter into the state of consccration (ihrdm) the pilgrim 
performs the ablution (ghusi) ; performs two rak‘ats of prayer; 
and then puts on the pilgrim’s dress. It consists of two 
unsewn, white pieces of cloth, oné reaching from navel to knee 
and the-anotter thrown round the body, covering the left 
shoulder, back and chest, leaving the rightarm free. A 
woman wears one piece of unsewn cloth over the upper part of 
her body on top of her ordinary clothes. Only her face, 
hands and feet should be visible. Of the feet the instep must 
be uncovered. Hence sandals may be worn, but not shoes. 





The state of consecration must be maintained till the 
last ceremonies are over and until that time the pilgrim is 
not allowed to wash, shave, cut his hair, pare his nails or 
anoint himsef. Thus the pilgrim enters into the state of 
consecration by expressing the intention saying, “Allahu 
Akbar”, “O God, I intend to make the Aajj and I am taking 
ihrdm (the state of consecration) for it. Make it easy for me 
and receive it from me.” This followed by the famous 
talbiya i.e., calling out “‘Labbaika Allahumma Labbaik”, “O Lord, 
here I am at Your service”, which is repeated throughout the 
hajj. Pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba in Mecca is meant to be 
undertaken as an affirmative response to God’s calling. This 
refrain, which the pilgrim chants throughout the pilgrimage, 
is an expression of acquiescence to God’s call. The haji 
is therefore a self-presentation before God. 


5.2 The Sanctuary of Mecca 


The Sanctuary of Mecca (al-magjid ul-haram) is an open 
yard of about 550 by 360 ft. and can accommodate some 
35,000 worshippers. In the middle is the Ka‘ba, a building 
of about 40 by 35 ft. Its height is 50 feet. Its walls are made 
of granite, its roof and floor of marble. It has only one door 
in the north-east wall about 7 feet above the ground. The 
Ka‘ta is covered with a shroud (kiswa) of black brocade with a 
gold band, covered with Quranic verses. During the haj 
season, hawever, it is covered with a white shroud. Muslim 
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Tradition says that the Ka‘ba was originally built by Adam 
after a celestial proto-type and rebuilt after the flood by 
Abraham and Isma‘il (Ishmael). 


The most famous part of the Ka‘ba is the Black Stone, 
inserted in the eastern corner, near the door, 5 feet above the 
ground. Its colour is decp reddish brown, almost black. 
It is about 7 inches in diameter and was split into three big and 
numerous small pieces during a fire. The pieces are now 
held together by mortar and a silver band. According to 
Tradition, the Black Stone came to Adam from Heaven, was 
lost after the flood, but returned from Abu Qubais, a small 
mountain in the environs of Mecca, to Abraham, when he 
was rebuilding the Ka‘ba. Tradition also says that Muhammad. 
gave advice how to fix the Black Stone in its place during the 
restoration and enlargement of the building. The kissing 
of the Black Stone is a survival of the original cult of sacred 
stones. 


Besides the Ka‘ba there are other buildings in the sacred 
sanctuary. For example, a few yards from the eastern corner 
is the sacred will of zamzam. This zamzam appeared 
miraculously, when Hagar was frantically looking for water in 
order to quench her sonIsma‘il’s thirst. 


In the beginning of his career as a Prophet Muhammad 
dissociated himself from the Ka‘ba and its idols. But in 
January 630, when he conquered Mecca, he removed all the 
idols from the Ka‘ba and the area around it was declared 
harm i.c. forbidden for non-Muslims. In the year 632 the 
Prophet made his last pilgrimage which is called the Farewell 
Pilgrimage and which became the model for all future 


pilgrimages. 
5.3 The Performance of Hajj 


5.3.1 The Tawaf 


The taw4f or going around the Ka‘ba is the first religious 
act to be performed in Mecca. The pilgrim enters the great 
Haram Mosque, right foot first, through the northern most 
door on the north-east side, called the Bab as-Salam. He then 
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gocs through a stone arch, the portal of the Bani Shaybah, 
to the Black Stone. There he repeats or declares his intention 
to perform the ‘awdf and begins his circuiting in an anti- 
clockwise direction. Each succeeding circuit is begun by 
kissing or touching the Black Stone. At the height of the Aajj 
season, however, it may be impossible to get near it. It is 
then permissible to simulate touching the stone, probably 
a meteorite. 


The first three circuits are made at a quick pace, almost a 
jog, and the final four are made at a normal walking speed. 
During each circuit special prayers are said. The main 
themes of the prayers are praise of and refuge in God and 
asking His forgiveness and acceptance of the hajj. After 
completing all the circuits, the pilgrim may desire to acquire 
special graces by pressing himself to a part of the Ka‘ba wall 
located between the Black Stone and the door. 


Next he goes to the rear by the Place of Abraham, says 
a prayer of two rak‘ats, and from there to the zamzam well and 
then to the place where the tombs of Hagar and Ishmael 
are said to be located. With these the first rites are over. 
The pilgrim, after touching the Black Stone a final time in 
farewell, leaves, left foot first, the Great Mosque by the 
Bab al-Safé on the south-cast side. 


5.3.2 The Saty 


Having completed the circuits the pilgrim immediately 
starts the sa‘y. The sa‘y consists of seven trips between 
al-Safé and al-Marwah, the two small hills some 400 yards 
apart near the Haram Mosque between which Hagar was 
said to have run in search of water. The pilgrim has to run 
or jog between them seven times. The path has been covered 
over to the protect the pilgrims from the sun. After the 
seventh passage the pilgrim ends up at Marwah. By that 
time the pilgrim would have said various prayers and recited 
verses from the Quran. 


When he has come to the end of these two ceremonies, 
the pilgrim who does only the ‘umra, desanctifies himself by 
having a shave etc. The pilgrim performing the Aajj proper 
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immediately afterwards remains in Mecca in the state of 
consecration for the other ceremonies. 


5.3.3 The Seventh Day of Dhul-Hijja, the Month of Hajj 


On the seventh day of Dhul-Hijja, the month of Aajj, 
the pilgrimage begins by listening to a sermon in the great 
mosque which follows immediately midday prayer. It gives 
counsel to the pilgrims and supplies a kind of programme of 
the ceremonies in which they are to take part. 


5.3.4 In the Valley of Mina 


On the eighth day of the month of hajj, the throng of 
pilgrims on foot or on various means of transport move on 
towards ‘Arafat about thirteen miles from Mecca. They 
make for Mina, a long route in a barren valley, situated about 
five miles from Mecca. Here the midday prayer is said. 
Many spend the night at Mina. 


5.3.5 Standing on the Mount of Mercy 


On the ninth day pilgrims must be on the plain of 
‘Arafat before noon. The Mount of Mercy rises almost 200 
fect above the plain. 


Between noon and sunset the pilgrim must remain 
“standing before the Lord” in the plain of ‘Arafat. This 
act of standing is called wugif and this is the centre and 
essential part of the pilgrimage. If a pilgrim misses the 
wugif, cven partly, his pilgrimage is invalid. While standing 
the pilgrims call out from time to time Labbaika Allahumma 
Labbaik. Most of the time is occupied by two khutbas (sermons) 
read out by the chief gazi of Mecca. 


5.3.6 The Vally of Muzdalifa 


On the ninth day after sunsct the pilgrims proceed to 
another valley, called Muzdalifa, half way between ‘Arafat 
and Mina, The sunset and night prayers are performed 
together. During the night the pilgrims are busy collecting 
pebbles for the ritual stoning on the following day. After the 
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dawn prayer there is wugif and a khutha from the chief Qazi 
of Mecca. The pilgrims then set out for Mina. 


5.3.7 The Tenth Day 


On arrival in’Min& each pilgrim throws seven pebbles 
at the jamrat al-‘Agaba, one of three pillars there. The 
action is accompanied by the words “In the name of Allah, 
Allah is Great”. The ceremony is interpreted as the stoning 
of Satan who had tried to induce Abraham to ignore God’s 
command to sacrifice his son, Ishmael. 


With this, the Aajj-proper is over, although certain rites 
still have to be performed. 


After throwing the stones, the pilgrim returns to Mina 
and offers the sacrifice there. The victim for the sacrifice 
may be a sheep, a goat, a cow, or a camel, depending upon 
the means of the pilgrim. Part of the flesh is eaten by the 
pilgrim, while part is given to the poor. This animal 
sacrifice is observed simultancously throughout the world by 
all Muslims even if they do not perform the hajj, as ‘Id al-Azhis 
or Bagr'id, Families sacrifice animals, prepare elaborate 
meals, exchange visits and good wishes with one another. 
In their minds, as in those of the pilgrims, the occasion recalls 
the experience of Abraham, the great prophet and patriarch. 


After the sacrifice, one’s hair is cut completely or merely 
trimmed, the nails are cut etc. The state of consecration is 
now partly dissolved. Restrictions are now removed but 
sexual activity is still forbidden. The pilgrim goes to Mecca 
to perform tawaf, and sees the Ka‘ba covered with a new 
kiswa. After this, he returns to Mina where he spends the 
last three days of the pilgrimage in rejoicing. All restrictions 
are now removed and people spend three days in eating, 
drinking and rejoicing. Each day the pilgrim must throw 
seven pebbles at the three pillars therc so that in the end every 
pilgrim has thrown seventy pebbles. Custom recommends 
that the pilgrim performs some additional and voluntary rites 
such as ‘farewell circuits’ of the Ka‘ba, drinking and taking 
away zamzam water etc. 
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Asarule the pilgrim performs all these ceremonies assisted 
by a guide who instructs him on the spot about the actions to be 
performed and says the prayers which are then repeated by 
the pilgrim. 

Some pilgrims go to Medina to visit the prophet's grave 
while others may even go to Jerusalem. Nowadays at least 
two million people can be expected for the pilgrimage. 


5.4 The Hajj Today 


Like many historical institutions, the Aajj also has 
undergone many changes over the last fifty years, more than 
even before. 


‘The most apparent change consists in the mode of 
transport. The hajj camel caravans have been replaced by 
trucks, buses, motor cars and jet planes. The duration of the 
hajj visit has also changed accordingly. The average stay, 
including a visit to al-Madina, has been reduced from a period 
of months and even years to a period of weeks. Whereas 
pilgrims formally made their own travel and living arrange- 
ments, today each phase of the hajj journey, from the moment 
of their starting until their return, is pre-planned. 


Perhaps the most important changes in the Aajj in the last 
fifty years are in its administration. Today strict government 
regulations, including fixed or regulated prices, seek to safe- 
guard the pilgrims from exploitation by the hajj service industry. 
As the number of pilgrims increases, more adjustments will 
almost certainly have to be made in order for everyone to be 
able to observe the required rites. Such changes will probably 
be in the nature of greater regimentation and prohibition of 
optional observances, which is almost certain to meet with 
resistance from traditionalists. 


The hajj is a remarkable synthesis of sacred and secular, 
of old and new. 


The pilgrimage is important both for the individual and 
for the whole Muslim community. The pilgrimage is a 
source of unity, solidarity and a manifestation of the inter- 
national character of Islam. For the pilgrims it isa wonderful 
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experience to visit the sanctuary at Mecca, to feel the exaltation 
of waiting on God at mount ‘Arafat, to sense the union of 
millions of believers from different races and cultures. It is 
an experience they remember and cherish all their lives. 
Moreover, a pilgrim goes home as a Haji and receives a new 
dignity and status in the community. When he returns 
home, his friends and relatives come to congratulate him 
and to profit in some way by the atmosphere of holiness which 
he brings with him. The fellowship of thousands becomes a 
fellowship of millions when the pilgrims go home and recount 
to neighbours what they have seen. 


Furthermore, the pilgrimage enhances the importance 
of Arabic as a common language, at least for worship. It 
gives an opportunity for exchanging views, holding congresses 
and, most important of making friends “‘in the Lord”. 


QUESTIONS 


1, Describe the religious situation in Arabia at the end of the sixth century. 
What was the role of Allah? 

How do Muslims understand the link between prophets and scriptures? 

‘What is the Islamic view of the Last Things? 

Give an outline of ritual prayer in Islam. Why is it so important? 

What is meant by zaiat? 

Describe the practice and benefits of the fast during the month of Rémazan. 

'. Whatiis the Hajj? Describe it. What is its impact on the Muslim community 
as a whole? 
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MUSLIM FESTIVALS AND CEREMONIES 


Christian W. Troll 


Introduction 


Religious festivals engaging the whole community as 
well as family celebrations are as important for Muslims as 
they are for any other human group. In celebrating feasts 
at recurring times the believers are brought into living contact 
with the chief affirmations of their faith and are given an 
opportunity to express their piety. It is not reason alone but 
also the feelings, emotions and all the senses that are engaged 
in celebrating. Thus it is that feasts and celebrations offer 
special opportunities for people of different backgrounds and 
communities to get to know one another. 


No wonder, therefore, that for many Christians a first 
vibrating with Muslims in joy or sorrow may have occurred 
when, invited to participate, say, in a Muslim wedding 
ceremony and celebration, they shared the joy of the occasion; 
or, when visiting Muslim neighbours on the occasion of Idul- 
Fitr, they gladly partook of the specially prepared sweets 
offered; or when they joined, in shared sorrow, the funeral 
procession of a deceased working colleague. 


Such occasions not only strengthen the sense of belonging 
together but open us up to a better understanding of lived 
Islam. Religious festivals and celebrations manifest something 
of the strength of a religion which assembles people around 
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the core of their faith and creates community and communion. 
Festivals are the palpable shape faith takes in people’s lives. 
They lead persons beyond the monotony and the anxieties 
and cares of everyday life and allow them, for a time, the 
free breathing of the soul. In the festive liturgical gathering, 
with its artistic arrangements of colours and sounds; in the 
many popular customs that accompany the feasts; and in the 
festive attire and the special food preparations of festivals, 
we are vouchsafed a glimpse of the splendour of the divine 
world which a religion proclaims. They also deepen and 
refine our emotions and carry the glory of God and heightened 
sentiments of brother and sisterhood in His name into everyday 
life. 

What are the main festivals of the Muslim calendar, 
and which ceremonies accompany the Muslim from birth 
through adulthood to death? 


A. The Annual Festivals 


11 The Muslim Calendar 


The life of the Muslims with its annually recurring high 
days for the whole community is regulated by the Hijra 
calendar. The Islamic calendar significantly begins not 

fuhammad’s birthday but with his emigration to Medina. 
Azcording tit the year counts about 3 354 days, consisting of 
twelve lunar months of twenty-nine or thirty days. The 
new year begins with the sighting of the new moon. In 
pre-Islamic times an additional month was added every 
three years to keep the calendar months adjusted to the annual 
cycle of scasons in Arabia, The Quran forbade this addition. 
Thus the Muslim year of 354 days makes all the annual 
festivals independent of fixed seasons, as also of the agricultural 
cycle of planting and harvesting. The Pilgrimage, Ramazan 
and even the birthday of Muhammad move in a cycle of 
thirty-three years through all the seasons. 





Table: Muslim Calendar 


Month Major Festivals|Commemorations 
1. Muharram 1-10. Commemorating the 
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4, 
5. 


6. 


7 


10, 
i. 
. Dhu'l-Hifja 


Persian: Ramazin) 


Maslim Festivals and Ceremonies 
martyrdom of Imam 
Husain 


10. Ta‘zia processions 
‘Ashira, non-obligatory 
day of fast 

. Safar 

. Rab‘ul Awwal 12, ‘Id Milad-un-Nabi and 

Barah Wafat 
(Commemoration of the 
birth and death of 
Muhammad) 
Rabi‘us-Séni 
Jumada’al-Awwal or 
Jumada’l-Ola 
Jumada’l-Akhir or 
Jumada’s-Sani 
Rajab 26./27. night: Lailat-ul Miraj 
(Night of Muhammad’s Ascen- 
sion) 

. Sha‘ban Eve of the 14th: Shab-i Barat 
(Night of seeking conferment of 
immunity) 

. Ramadin (Urdu and = Month of Fast. 


26th/27th: Lailat-ul-Qadar 


(Night of Power) 
Last Friday: jum‘at-ul-wida‘ 


Shawwal 1 


‘Gdul-Ficr 


Dhu’l-Qa‘da (Urdu: Zi-qa‘d) 


(Urdu: Zi’!-hij) 


10. 
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13, Hajj (Annual Pilgri- 
mage) 

-12, ‘Id-ul-Adba (Urdu: 
‘Td-ul-Azha) 
(Festival of Sacrifice) 
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12 Muharram 


This month (literally “the sacred month”) marks the 
beginning of the Muslim year. From the advent of Islam 
‘onwards"a TUber of important events have been comme- 
morated on the tenth of this month. One of these was the 
deliverance of Moses and the Israelites from the tyranny of 


Pharaoh. The no longer obligatory ‘Ashird fast, which the 
Prophet had adopted from the Jews, also falls on this day. 


The month is now primarily associated with the period of 
mourning the CShi‘as observe >in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of ‘A's 3or-amt-Mhammad’s grandson Husain. 
CAlrand his elder son Hasan are also remembered during this 
period as having suffered and died for the cause of tighteousnem). 


On the tenth day of Muharram Husain was brutally 
murdered by troops of the Ummayyad Caliph Yazid (d. A.D, 
683) after having refused to take the oath of fealty to him. 
He had left Medina for Kufa in Iraq with a retinue of women, 
children and close relatives — many of whom are remembered. 
individually and in detail in the discourses held and poems 
recited annually during the sessions of mourning Shi'a 
congregations. As Husain and his followers approached the 
plains of Karbala they were. intercepted by Yazid’s troops 
under the command of ‘Ubaydullah, the governor of Kufa. 
On the morning of the fatal day, 10th Muharram, 61 A.H. 
(10.6.680), Husain fought bravely until he was slain, the last 
to die on the battle-field. His violent death to this very day 
awakens the sympathy of the faithful who commemorate his 
martyrdom with sorrow and indignation. 


Among the Shi‘as in India the following ceremonies are 
common, although considerable differences in detail may be 
observed according to geographical regions and former 
political units. As soon as the new moon appears, people 
assemble in the imam bard (lit. enclosure ofimam), a permanent 
meeting-place built in stone or, as mostly in southern India, 
they assemble in the ‘ashir thina (lit. ten-day house), a 
temporary structure. There they recite the fatiha the opening 
chapter of the Quran — over some sherbat (sweetened, cool 
drink), rice or sugar in Husain’s name. The cool drink is 
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to meant to remind the faithful of the terrible thirst Husain 
and his family and retinue had to suffer. Food and drink 
are later distributed to the public, especially the poor. In 
some places a pit is dug in which a fire is lit every evening of 
the festival and both young and old fence across it with sticks 
or swords. Or they run around it calling out: Ya ‘Ali! 
Ya ‘Ali! Shah Hasan! Dulha! Hae Dost! Rahiyo! (Oh ‘Ali! 
Noble Hasan! Noble Husain! Bridegrom! Friend! Stay! 
Stay!) 

The ‘dshur khana is usually draped with black cloth on 
which texts of the Quran are written. The imdm bara, too, 
will be decorated. Inside are placed the ta‘zia-s or tdbut-s, 
wooden structures covered with silver paper, coloured paper 

“and tinsel fringes. They are made with imagination and 
artistic sense and are meant to represent Husain’s mausoleum, 
erected on the plains of Karbala, or else the Prophet’s tomb 
at Medina or even the Taj Mahal of Agra. Nearby are 
placed imitations of articles which Husain is supposed to 
have used at Karbala, e.g. a turban of gold, a sword, a shield, 
a bow and arrow. There are also ‘alam-s or standards of 
different shapes, cach onc having its own spccial name and 
history. Often the ‘alam has the form of a human hand 
(panja) fixed on top of the pole. This is the popular emblem 
representing the five members of the prophet’s family: 
Muhammad, Fatima, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain. The poles 
are decorated with dipattd-s, which are gifts of people who 
ask for favours. 


Every evening people hold gatherings (majlis, pl. majalis) 
in the cashur-khdna-s, imam-bdrd-s or in private homes. These 
majalis recall, step by step, the events from the time Husain 
received the invitation from the Kufans to the time of his 
martyrdom. Dhdkir-s give lectures on these themes, 
marsija-go-s recite elegiac poems (marsiya-s) recounting the 
events of Karbala. Following elaborate artistic traditions, 
they narrate the heartless way in which Yazid’s men killed 
Husain and his family and retinue. These recitals which 
include the nauhas (poems of agony) sung by the sdz-khwdn, 
stir up the emotions of the listeners and move them to wail 
and weep. Repeatedly the assembled faithful rise from 
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their places and with real or feigned grief beat their breasts 
(Sinabazi) crying out Y4.Hasan; Ya Husain! At the same 
time Yazid, the caliph responsible for Husain’s death, is 
cursed. 


From the seventh to the tenth of Muharram processions 
are held to commemorate the martyrdom of Hasan’s son 
Qasim, who was slain shortly after his wedding, as well as the 
martyrdom of Husain. Along with the procession goes a 
white horse (duldul or dhial’l-janai) which represents the horse 
on which Husain rode, or it refers to the bridal horse of Qasim, 
Hasan’s son who was married to Husain’s favorite daughter 
Fatimat-us-sughra (as distinguished from Fatima, the daughter 
of Muhammad), just before the battle of Karbala. With 
this in mind the people shout at intervals: Bridegroom! 
Bridegroom! On the eight day a lance or spear is carried to 
represent Husain’s head which was carried on the point of a 
javelin by order of Yazid. In addition to these representations 
ta‘ziya-s or tabut-s and standards of Hasan, Husain and Qasim 
are carried. All the time people beat their breasts, saying: 
Hasan, Husain! Sometimes the procession halts, and then a 
group of men and boys, naked from the waist up, beat themselves 
with a bundle-of sharp blades so that the blood streams down 
their backs or, forming a large group, they beat their breasts 
ina uniform rhythm crying all together. Ya Hasan! Ya Husain! 
The route of the procession is marked by sabil-s, arrange- 
ments for distribution sherbat to the participants in the 
procession, in commemoration of the thirst suffered by Husain 
and his retinue in Karbala. 


The tenth day is ‘ashdrd (Urdu: ‘dshiirah). On this day 
the sabiit-s or ta‘zia-s are — varying according to local condi- 
tions and traditions — either stripped and thrown into the 
water, or they are taken to a ground set apart for this purpose 
(called Karbala) and literally buried in specially dug graves. 
In case they are made of valuable materials, they are kept in 
the imam-béra-s for the next occasion. 


On the evening of the twelfth day people sit up all night, 
reading the Quran and reciting marsiya-s and verses in honour 
of Husain. On the thirticth day a large quantity of food is 
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cooked and, after the fatiha is said over it, is given to the poor. 
With this act of charity the Muharram celebrations end. 


‘he Sunnis, varying degrees, participate in the 
M tions as described. However, under the 
influence of the age-old, on-going Sunni reform movements, 
alive today in the Ahl-i Hadith movement, the Jama‘at-i 
Islami and the Tablighi Jama‘at, most Sunnis wi not 
participate in the more explicit expfessions of mou for 
Husain such ag the_beating oF the breast and flagellation. In 
cértain places, rural as well as urban, Sunnis, too, prepare 
ta‘zia-s. In southern and central India i. the area of the 
former Deccan kingdoms which were mostly ruled by Shi‘a 
families, the Sunnis, over the centuries, have developed their 
own rites to celebrate Muharram, often with a certain admix- 
ture of carnivalistic elements. 

A widely-known Urdu couplet by Muhammad Ali Jauhar 
(1878-1938), the great leader of the Khilafat Movement, 
expresses tellingly what all Muslims would hold to be the 
chief message of the Karbala events. It could be translated 
thus: 


Qatl-i Husain asl men marg-i Yazid hey. 
Islam zinda hota hey har Karbala ke ba‘d. 

(The murder of Husain is basically the death of Yazid: 
Aficr cach Karbala Islam emerges rejuvenated). 


A closer look at liturgical accounts of the passion of 
Husain and his family — as it is recited during the Muharram 
celebration — reveals, however, that the (Shi‘a belie 
perceives their martyrdom as possessing redemptive Gualides. 
Husain and his family died not only as witnesses to the faith 
buralso as a ransom for their people and all mankind, “for 
the good of our sinful people to lightén their burden on the 
Last Day.” In these words the Prophet Muhammad himself 
is said to have explained the deeper meaning of Husain’s 
little son Akbar’ deaths, The innocent suffering, paradoxi- 




















1 Cf. A, Rippin and J. Knappert, Textusl Sources for the Study of Islam (Manchester : 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1986), p. 143. 
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cally, reveals itself as a source of power, the victim triumphs 
in defeat. “Evil overrates itself and loses even where it 
wins.”* In this way Shi‘a picty dwells persistently on themes 
that an orthodox Sunii reading of the formative Scripture and 
history tends to neglect, if not ignore. 





13 4d Milad-un-nabi (the Prophet's birthday), popularly 
known as Barah Wafat 


The festival of Barah Wafat (barah twelve; wafit 
death) on the twelfth day of the third month Rabi‘ul-Awwal, 
originally, in South Asia, commemorated the twelve days of 
the Prophet’s sickness ending in death, 


Nowadays it has become common practice in the Sub- 
continent to join the rest of the Muslim world in celebrating 
the increasingly popular feast of the Birthday of the Prophet 
(‘Idul-Milad or, fuller, ‘Id Miladun-nabi), opposed only by 
the Wahhabis of Saudi Arabia, the Ahl-i Hadis and even by a 
section of the Jama‘at-i Islami 

To mark the day special functions are organized in which 
poetry in praise of the Prophet (na'tz kaldm) is recited and 
discourses are delivered describing the excellence,achievements 
and contemporary relevance of the Prophet Muhammad who 
is rahmat ul-‘alemin, “the mercy for the worlds.” In many 
places processions are taken out in which a recited na'ti kaldm, 
salam and durisd (prayers of peace, and of calling down blessing). 
Not unlike on Diwili festival, the houses are decorated and 
illuminated. 


1.4 Lailatul-Mi‘raj 

In the month of Rajab, the night between the twenty- 
sixth and the twenty-seventh is celebrated as the night of 
Muhammad’s ascension. The Quran mentions two visions 
(Surah 53: 1-18; 81: 19-25) and a mysterious journey by 
night (Surah 17:1) of the Prophet. _ In Tradition the ascension 
(mi‘rdj) is usually associated with the nocturnal journcy 
(isra‘) to Jersualem and heaven, and the two accounts of the 


2 Kenneth Cragg, The Dome and the Rock (London: 8.P.C.K., 1964), p. 199. 
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Prophet’s vision are read in this context. The Prophet 
Muhammad, Tradition says, seated on Buréq—an animal 
“smaller than a mule and larger than an ass” with a human 
face and wings — travelled that night in the company of the 
angel Gabriel, first to Jerusalem, then to heaven, where 
he heard and saw many wonderful things. During this sacred 
night — which is remembered and celebrated only by some 
‘Muslims — narratives are used to introduce explanations of 
Judgement, Paradise and Hell, prayer etc. 

A famous verse of Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) gives 
eloquent expression to the real message of the feast: 

Rah-iek gam hey himmit keliye ‘arsh-i barin 

Kah rahi hey yeh Musalman se mi‘raj ki rat. 

(For the courageous, the heavenly throne is away: only 

one step; 

This message the night of ascension has for the Muslim) 


15 Shab-i Barat 


The shab-i barat or lailatul-bardt, or, more precisely, 
bard’at (ic. a writing conferring immunity) is so called 
because on this night it is believed that annually God ordains 
all actions which men and women everywhere are to perform 
during the year to come; how long they shall live and when 
they shall die; what they shall earn and lose, as well as the 
vicissitudes of fortunes that shall befall them. It falls on the 
night of the fifteenth of Sha‘ban and is widely observed. 
‘Muslims are asked to spend the night in prayer and recollection, 
to offer benedictions for themselves and their near relatives, 
and also to visit the cemetery to pray for their dead relatives. 
The original spirit of vigilance and fasting in many places 
has given way to an occasion for rejoicing, and frequently 
large sums of money are spent on fireworks. 


1.6 Idul-Fitr 


The observance of the fast of Ramazan and the comme- 
moration of the Laylatul-Qadr, “the Night of Power and 
Destiny” has been mentioned earlier in connection with 
explaining the “five pillars” in chapter one. 
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The whole month of Ramazan, in spite of —or, more 
likely, because of — the rigors of the fast during the day-time, 
is marked by a festive mood. For #ftar (the meal of breaking 
the fast in the evening) members of the wider family and/or 
neighbours are invited and food is set apart and sent to the 
mosque to be distributed to travellers and to needy people. 
In our days it has become common custom for public figures, 
especially politicians, to host big iftar meals. Special 
preparations are made and the consumption of fruit, sugar 
(sweets) and milk rises markedly. During the nights many 
faithful attend the ¢ardwih prayer congregation. This form 
of prayer, performed some time after the usual prayer of 
nightfall, consists of twenty or more genuflections. Early in 
the morning, long before sunrise, young people form groups 
which go through the neighbourhood to awaken people with 
music for sahrt, the substantial meal taken before the break 
of dawn. On the last Friday of Ramazan, the Jum‘at-ul- 
Wid‘, even those believers who have been negligent in 
keeping the fast will hardly fail to observe at least this day. 
Great numbers attend the Friday prayer at noon, as far as 
possible, in new clothes. 


After the last day of Ramazan, on the sighting of the 
new moon heralding the month Shawwal, the “Festival of 
the Breaking” i.e. of the Fast, takes place. In Arab countries 
it is also known as “the minor feast” (al-‘idus-saghir) to 
distinguish is form “the major feast” (al-‘idul-kabir), the 
Feast of the Sacrifice. 


The celebration starts with a specially prescribed 
almsgiving (sadagatul-fitr) (Urdu: firah) to the poor. It 
amounts to the equivalent in cash of the current price of 
34 kg wheat and is given to the local poor. Having made the 
offering, people proceed in new and colourful attire to the 
‘idgah which isa special place of worship for the two great 
festivals, or to the Jami‘ Masjid (the congregational or 
‘cathedral’ mosque). The service begins with two rak‘at-s 
of prayer with an addition of a varying number of takbir-s, 
followed by a scrmon and concluded with a prayer for the 
“general good. After the prayer-service the members of the 
Congregation embrace and salute each other, saying ‘Id 
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mubarak, “blessed feast.” Then they return home, giving 
gifts to their children and to the poor and spend the rest of the 
day visiting friends, enjoying themselves, and also serving 
visitors to their homes. 


1.7 Idul-Adha 


The feast of Sacrifice, ‘Idul-Adhi, in India pronounced 
‘Idul Azha and popularly known as Baqr-i ‘id (cow festival), 
is celebrated on the tenth day of the month Dhi’! Hijja. 
It is the sacrifice made by the pilgrims and performed as part 
of the ceremonies of the great pilgrimage. While the 
pilgrims are making their sacrifices at Mina, the ceremony 
is observed simultaneously by Muslims everywhere. It is 
prescribed in the Quran (22: 33-47). 


The sacrifice offered on the day of ‘Idul-Adha has been 
instituted in commemoration of Abraham’s willingness to 
offer up his only son Ishma‘il, The sacrificial offering is 
divided into three portions, one being set apart for household 
consumption, another for friends and relatives, and the third 
for the poor and necdy. The distribution of the offering 
enjoined by the holy Law is designed to provide a substantial 
meal to the poor on this festive occasion, 

The sacrifice can be offered on the first day of the festival 
or at any time later until the afternoon of the third day 
following it. For four days on this occasion, i.e. from the 
morning of the ninth to the afternoon prayer of the fourteenth 
Dhv’! Hija, special praise and glory to God is recited after 
every prayer. The formula is this: “Allah is Most Great, 
Allah is Most Great — None is worthy of being worshipped 
except Allah! Allah is Most Great! Allah is Most Great! 
Allah is Most Great. All praise is for Allah alone!” 


1.8 Anniversaries of the saints 


Apart from the feast days which, being anchored in the 
Quran and Sunna, are more or less common to the whole 
Muslim world, there are festive days of Indian origin, celebrated 
only by segments of the total Indian Muslim population. 
They are linked to the veneration of saints in and around their 
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shrines. Such shrines are called mezdr, the place of visitation, 
or dargah, the royal court. Prominent among the ceremonies 
connected with the dargéh is the annual ‘urs, This is an 
Arabic term which means ‘wedding’, and is used to refer to 
the saint’s death anniversary, because of the Sufi idea that 
at his death there occurs the union (was!) or ‘wedding’ of his 
soul to Allah. Sometimes the ‘urs lasts several days, but the’ 
great day of the feast is always the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. The ‘urs celebrations continue to play an important 
role in the life of the Indian Muslims in spite of the opposition 
to them by the reform movements mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. At the time of the ‘urs the area round the dargdh 
is transformed into a crowded mé/a not unlike the méla-s on 
the occasion of Hindu temple festivals. The core celebration 
of the ‘urs consists in rites connected with the saint’s tomb. 
After removing their shoes all worshippers enter the enclosure 
of the shrine. Women, however, in most cases, are not 
permitted to enter the interior of the mausoleum erected 
overthe tomb. ‘The worshipper recites the fatiha and, possibly, 
some more short chapters of the Quran, for the saint. Money, 
flowers, incense and sweets are offered and sometimes also a 
chadar (a decorated cloth for covering the tomb) which may be 
brought in a solemn procession. With nightfall the recitation 
of the Holy Quran is arranged. Often, each of the thirty 
divisions of the Quran (juz) is allotted to a different reader so 
that the whole text is read for the benefit of the saint’s soul. 
Larger dargdh-s have a Jangar (kitchen) attached to them 
where free meals are prepared and distributed. Many 
might hours of the ‘urs festival are spent in sessions of listening 
(sama‘) to gawwdlt-s, i.e. devotional songs in praise of the 
Prophet and of the saint(s), accompanied by harmonium and 
tabla, 





The ‘urs festivals are a very important factor in the 
religious life of Indian Muslims. Besides ‘urses of purely local 
significance, others have a very wide influence. The most 
important ‘urs in India and the whole of South Asia is that of 
Shaikh Mu‘in-uddin Chishti of Ajmer, but those of Nizimuddin 
Auliy3 in Delhi and of Gésiidaraz in Gulbarga, Karnataka, 
and many more are also frequented by people from distant 
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places. The saints and the practices of praying and making 
offerings at their tombs — be they spectacular or humble — 
remain very deeply rooted in the lives of Indian Muslims. 
‘The countless variations in venerating and celebrating the 
local saints have given, more than anything else, a truly 
Indian colour to Muslim practice in India and have also 
made a lasting impression on the architectural landscape of 
most regions of the country. 


Table: Some of the most important anniversaries of the saints’ 
‘urs in India.* 


Sth-7th Muharram Fariduddin Shakar Ganj Pakpattan 


7th Rabi‘ul-Awwal Shah Hamadan Srinagar 

18th Rabi‘ul-Awwal Nizimuddin Aulia Delhi 

6th-14th Rajab Mu‘inuddin Chishti Ajmer 

6th Shawwal Sharafuddin Manéri Bihar Sharif 

11-15th Dhw’l Qa‘dah Muhammad Gésidariz Gulbarga, 
Kamataka 


B. The Religious and Semti-religious Ceremonies 
Marking the Individual’s Life 


2.1 Birth of the baby 


When a baby is born in a Muslim family, it is first taken 
to an older and pious member of the family or a neighbour 
repeats the call to prayer (azdn) into the baby’s right ear, and 
those of igdma (which is nearly the same as the azan) into its 
left ear. The baby thus should, from the very beginning of 
its life, hear the name of God and the Muslim confession of 
faith. Another custom is to place on this occasion a bit of 
date chewed by some pious person in the mouth of the baby. 
This custom goes back to the Prophet himself. Its meaning 
is the sanctification of the newly born. 


2.2 ‘Aqiqa of the child 


On the seventh day after birth or on any other suitable 
day the child’s head is shaved ceremoniously, normally by a 


3 Taken selectively from John Subhan, Sufism (Lucknow: Lucknow Publ. House, 
1938), pp. 369-76 (Appendix B). 
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barber, at a special ceremony which is called ‘agiga. The 
hair is weighed; and the weight of it in silver is, sometimes, 
given to the poor. The hair itself may be carefully preserved 
by the child’s aunt or another relative, or else buried away 
in the earth, Some make an offering of it to Khwaja Khizr 
and throw it into a river. According to Hanafite law, 
prevalent in India, the sacrifice on this occasion, which has 
the sanction of the sunna of the Prophet, consists of two small 
animals (sheep or goat) for a boy and one animal for a girl. 
The animal, which must be without blemish, is cleansed and 
the Maulvi who is to perform the ceremony announces the 
niyat of ‘agiga: ‘I propose the ‘agiga of this child for whom 
this animal is being killed, according to the command of God 
the Great’. Then the father prays in the words said to have 
been used by Muhammad: 


O God! I offer this in the stead of my son (or daughter), 
its blood for his blood, its flesh for his flesh, its bone 
for his bone, its skin for his skin, its hair for his hair. 
O God! I make this as a ransom for my son from the 
Fire, in the name of God, God the Great. 


The throat of the animal is then cut by a butcher, the Maulvi 
or anyone else at the pronouncement of Bismillah. Thereafter 
surah 100 is repeated. Every part of the animal that can be 
eaten is chopped up and weighed out into three equal parts. 
One part is given to the baby’s dai, one part to the orphans 
and the poor, and the remaining third is used by the members 
of the household. The parents and grandparents of the 
child, however, do not eat any meat of the sacrifically 
slaughtered animal. The day is a happy one and friends of 
the family are invited and given a feast, or else portions of the 
uncooked flesh are sent out as presents. 

The sacrifice of ‘agiqga is believed to ensure effective 
deliverance from all kinds of misfortune in this life and to be a 
safe-guard against the influence of Shaitan, paris and jinn. 
The body of the child is ‘purified’ by this rite and will be 
found pure on the day of resurrection. In our days, mainly 


4 Cf. V.R. and L. Bevan Jones, Woman in Islam (Lucknow: Lucknow Publ. House, 
1941), pp. 411f. 
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for economic reasons, the performance of the ‘agiga ceremonies 
in India is not so common. 


2.3 Naming of the child 


It is customary to give the child a name on the occasion 
of the ‘agiqga ceremony i.e. on the seventh day, but this may 
be done earlier or even later. The name is proposed by an 
elder member of the family or a neighbour revered for his 
piety. The parents or the members of the family themselves, 
however, may select a suitable name for the child. 


Indian Muslims mostly give Arabic names to their 
children. This is deemed to help in preserving the religious 
identity of the Muslims and to strengthen the individual 
psychologically. However, there are no religious injunctions 
calling upon the Muslims to give any particular type of name 
to their children except that names are to be avoided which 
smack of shirk (associationism), while those are to be preferred 
which are expressive of the unity of God and of submission 
to Him. ’ 


A good number of Muslim names in India —as in other 
countries — have ‘abd (servant) as prefixing one of the ‘Most 
Beautiful Names’ of God, such as ‘Abdullah (from ‘Abd 
Allah), ‘Abdur Rahman (Most Merciful), ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
(Exalted in Might), ‘Abdul Ahad (Onc), ‘Abdul Ghaffar 
(Ever-forgiving). 


The second preference goes to the name of the beloved 
Prophet and his distinguished companions and the members 
of the Prophet’s family. In India, names which have 
Muhammad or Ahmad as one of their component parts 
abound. Thus, frequently found names are Sa‘id Ahmad, 
Muhammad Husain, Muhammad ‘Umar etc. Components 
with din are also frequent, ¢.g. Qeyimuddin (support of 
religion), Mu‘inuddin (helper of religion), Wahiduddin 
(unique in religion). Daughters often receive the names of 
the wives and daughters of the Prophet. 


Quite frequent are also the names of the prophets who 
came before Muhammad, c.g. Ya‘qiib (Jacob), Ishaq (Issac) 
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Ishma‘il (Ishmael), Yasuf (Joseph) Da’ad (David), Sulaiman 
(Solomon), ‘Isi (Jesus), Yahya (John) the Baptist) among 
the males and Sarah (wife of Ibrahim), Hajirah (wife of 
Ishmael) and Miryam (Mary, mother of Jesus). Many names 
among women belong to the world of Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu Muslim literature, e.g. Laila, Nargis, Shama‘, Sumbul, 
Ghalia. 


Indian Muslims have also evolved certain names which 
indicate veneration for local saints and shrines. The 
strictly orthodox are opposed to names such as e.g. Salar 
Bakhsh, Qalandar Bakhsh, Sabir Bakhsh (Bakhsh meaning 
bestower of gifts and the first element of the name referring 
to a local saint), or ‘Ali Bakhsh, ‘Abdul Husain, ‘Abdul 
Hasan. For them, these names border on shirk, 


In Gujarat, Maharashtra and certain Southern states 
of India Muslims have their first names completed by the 
addition of their father’s names. There are also in certain 
southern parts of the country, surnames such as Deshmukh, 
Desai, Patel, Majumdar, Modak, Tanker etc. which denote 
either the occupation or office held by one’s forefathers under 
the Indian princes and are common to Hindus and Muslims 
or the ancestral village or town. In Kashmir, even such 
specifically Hindu surnames as Pandit are sometimes used by 
Muslims. There is also the custom of friends and relatives 
calling someone by an alias, as e.g. Piyare Mian, ‘Ali Mian, 
Naqqan Mian. 


2.4 Circumcision 

A very common practice among the Muslims is circumci- 
sion (Urdu: khatnah; in popular parlance also sunna!). It 
was practised by the Arabs in pre-Islamic times. Muhammad 
saw no reason to change it. The Quran does not mention it. 
However since Abraham was circumcised and the 
exhorts the believers to follow Abraham’s religion, the 
conclusion is drawn that a Muslim must be circumcised. The 
Law also does not prescribe any particular age. Suitable times 
are the seventh day after birth, (the customary day of the 
‘agiqa), or the forticth day. But often the ceremony takes 
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place much later. The operation was normally performed by 
a barber but nowdays increasingly takes place soon after 
birth in a hospital or dispensary. The ceremonies that 
accompany it differ, but in all Muslim countries great 
importance is attached to the rite which is considered by many 
as a kind of initiation ceremony. Many look upon it as 
necessary when a person embraces Islam. 


2.5 The Bismillah ceremony 


In some homes soon after the child is able to speak and 
comprehend things, an elder and pious person is invited to 
initiate the instruction of the child in religious matters. The 
ceremony, known by the nameof Bismillah, marks the beginning 
of the child’s education. In well-off families it is a festive 
occasion celebrated with pride and pomp. It also is known 
as the tasmia khwani (recitation of the name of God) or maktab 
nasiini (sitting down in the elementary Quran school). The 
ceremony often takes place when the child attains the age of 
four ycars, four months and four days, but this timing has no 
official sanction and the whole ceremony in this form is dying 
out. 


The teacher performing the ceremony first ask the child 
to repeat Bismillah-ir-Rahman-ir-Rahim (In the name of God, 
the Beneficent, the Merciful) and then, after praying God to 
bless the child with light and learning, formally teaches a 
few words from a primer of the Quran, After the ceremony 
is over all those who are present invoke the blessings of God 
for the child; sweets are distributed; and the guests are 
entertained with light refreshments. Today, a simplified 
form of the ceremony here and there takes place when children 
begin to go to school and commence to read the Quran. The 
child brings some sweetmeats to school and after repeating 
the Bismillah invites the teacher and schoolchildren to join 
in the partaking of them. At home special food may be 
prepared which members of the family share with their 
relatives and friends. When the study of the Quran has been 
completed, a similar function may take place. 
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2.6 Basic instruction in the Holy Law and in manners 
and etiquette 


From very early on the children are taught to keep their 
body and clothes clean. Later, when they begin formal 
education, they are told to wash their private parts with water 
after urination and excretion. Insistence on the observance 
of ritual purity by the educated parents develops a sense of 
cleanliness in the child. However, the surroundings, the 
traditions of the particular family or class, and the instruction 
received by the teachers also play an important role. Parents 
with a religious bent of mind are generally more scrupulous 
in this regard than are others. As soon as the child starts 
speaking, it is taught by its parents to pronounce the falima 
to memorise it and to understand its meaning. 


Boys are encouraged from an early age to accompany 
their fathers to the mosque for prayers. All children learn 
how to perform ablution and naméz and the habit is con- 
sciously developed. A Tradition directs that the child should 
be instructed to offer prayers when he attains the age of seven 
years and be admonished for it if he does not get used to it by 
the age of ten. 


Educated and cultured Muslim mothers teach their 
children a good number of distinctly Muslim rules of courtesy 
and behaviour, all imbued with the spirit of the precepts of 
the Holy Law. The children are taught to begin every good 
work, as for example taking water and food or shaking hands, 
with the right hand and cleansing of the private parts with 
the left one. They are trained to salute their elders first; 
to say al-hamdu lillah (Praise be to God!) whenever they 
sneeze; to begin taking food with bismillah (in the name of God) 
and to offer thanks to God after finishing the meals saying 
al-hamdu lillah. The most common form of greeting among 
Muslims in and outside the Subcontinent is as-salamu ‘alaykum 
(Peace be upon you!) with the reply wa ‘elaykum as-salam 
(And On you be peace!). In towns of Northern India, 
especially in Lucknow, one is greeted with the ‘secular’ phrase 
Adab arz! (I pay my respects to you), a greeting which is 
reflective of past Court etequette. This is also accompanied 
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by the youngsters bowing before their elders as a mark of 
respect for them. The greetings may be followed by a 
handshake, sometimes with both hands. On the occasion of 
‘Ids or when a close friend or relation has come back from a 
journey, the congratulary greeting is normally followed by a 
warm embrace. 


The following words and phrases praising God have 
become part of daily Muslim conversation. They remind 
the believer of God, the omnipotent and beneficent Lord of life. 
Al-Hamdu lillah to express gratitude and thanks for kindness. 


Ma sha Allah (with the will and mercy of God) on the occasion 
of happiness or to congratulate others. 


In sha’ Allah (God willing) while making a promise or 
expressing the intention to do something in future 

Inna lillah wa inna ilayhi rdji‘iin (We all belong to God and unto 
Him shall we return) to express inner acceptance when one 
has sustained the loss of a relative or friend through death. 


La hawla wa la quwwaita illa billah’l ‘akyi’l-‘azim (There is no 
strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great!) to 
express resentment or indignation. 


Subhin Allah (Glory be to God!) to express astonishment at 
some strange sight and also by way of appreciation 


Astaghfir Ullah (1 ask God’s forgivencss!), a phrase uscd on 
various occasions, especially when modestly declining 
compliments and amiabilities, approx.: please, don’t (say 
so)! not at all! Anybody who sneezes, says al-hamdu lilléh 
and gets the reply yar-hamuka Allah (God may have mercy on 
you!) Ifhe is well educated in Muslim etiquette, he will then 
return the invocation by the phrasc: yakdikum Allah wa yuslih 
lakum (May God guide you on the right Path and help you!) * 


Mothers normally make it a point to ensure that the 
youngsters commit to memory some of the smaller surahs of 
the Quran and also other supplications in daily use. They 
also try to infuse the spirit of righteousness and dutifulness 
into their children through fables and stories of the prophets 
and the events related to them from the history of Islam. 
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In fact, the importance attached to the family in Islam partly 
arises from the duty of the parents to provide instruction to the 
child not only in what are known as the rights of God (hugiig 
Alléh) in conformity with the norms of morality and religion, 
but also good manners, especially in matters of etiquette and 
politeness, and the rights of his fellow-beings, for all these form 
part of the “right of persons” (hugug al-‘ibad) upon a Muslim 
and as such their practice is part of the practice of the Muslim 
faith. Very widely perused books such as Bihisti Zewar 
(Heavenly Ornament), Bahdr-i Shari‘at (Garden of the Holy 
Law) and Tablight Nisdb (Syllabus for preaching) help to 
instruct the common man in these matters. The former 
two titles are usually given to brides on the occasion of their 
wedding. 


2.7. The fast-breaking ceremony 


Roza, in Arabic known as sawm (fasting), is enjoined by the 
law of Islam as a religious observance only on every adult 
Muslim. According to Hanafi law puberty is reached after 
the completion of the fifteenth year. But in their enthusiasm 
the young boys and girls not rarely insist on keeping the fast 
along with the adult members of the family. The young 
children often begin the fast secretly or are encouraged by 
their parents to kcep the fast for just one or two days when 
they are ten or eleven years of age. This is also an occasion 
for family rejoicing. The relatives and friends, including 
those of the child, are invited for a special festive function 
called roza-kusha’i (fast-breaking). It provides another 
occasion for elaborate preparations made for the fast-breaking 
meal, or iftér (colloquial aftar-i) which, during Ramazan, 
is taken daily after sunset. 


2.8 Marriage 


2.8.1. The impact of caste and family considerations: The 
holy Law of Islam qualifies marriage as a commendable act 
(sunna). The Prophet says in a Hadis: An-nikdh min sunnatt 
(Marriage belongs to my Tradition). Islam does not favour any 
undue delay unless there are cogent reasons for it. Yet the 
shari‘at docs not prescribe any particular age for contracting 
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marriage. In India Muslims share to some extent the feelings 
and considerations prevalent in Indian society at large. 
Whereas in the life of the Muslim societies in Arab lands the 
element of caste in its strict sense is absent, Indian Muslims, 
by and large, marry within their own ‘castes’ and ‘baradaries’ 
although of late greater regard is paid to the enconomic status, 
educational standard and good looks of the future partner. 
Thus considerations of caste and consanguine relationship 
are gradually losing some of their weight. 


Contrary to the Hindu custom of solemnising marriages 
Youtside the family circle, the Indian Muslims prefer to 
intermarry within the family, barring, of course, the prohibited 
degrees of relationship (for details cf. surah 4: 22-36). In 
certain families the marriage between cousins, i.e. the sons 
and daughters of an uncle or aunt, are given preference over 
other matches, although the practice is now losing ground for 

a varicty of reasons. 


There is not much difference between the way marriage 
proposals are finalised and other connected rites between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, but rites and customs do differ 
considerably from place to place. Generally speaking, the 
observance of these local customs and rites is less punctilious 
among Muslims than among Hindus. Also, many of the 
traditional, customary observances are on the decline, owing 
to the influence of Muslim reform movements and modern 
education, 





Local marriage customs and the shari‘at 


Islamic Law looks upon the ‘agd-i nikah (legal contract 
of marriage) and the connected functions, generally known in 
India as shddi as an austere and simple affair and as a social 
necessity which should be solemnly observed like an act of 
worship. Legally, a marriage contracted between two 
persons possessing the capacity to enter into the contract is 
valid and binding if entered into by mutual consent, in the 
presence of two witnesses. Its only aim is to declare that the 
couple is not being united in wedlock secretly or under undue 
pressure but rather with the knowledge of all concerned and by 
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free consent. Islam also enjoins the husband to pay the 
mahr or the dowry money to his wife, treat her with kindness 
and undertake to support and maintain her in a way suitable 
to his own means and position in society. 


2.8.3 Local customs in Muslim marriages 


Indian Muslims have adopted numerous existing local 
rites and customs. Hence these are not to be found among 
Muslims elsewhere. Excepting the families which follow 
the letter of the shari‘at rules, perhaps under the influence of 
one or the other Puritan or Puritan-influenced religious 
reform movements, the marriage celebrations are invariably 
accompanied by music and dancing. In many instances 
economic pressure, the influence of modern education and a 
change of emphasis in values have led — at least here and 
there — to a reduction of the bride’s father’s expenses. Such 
conventions are ¢.g. the customary exhibition of(jahéz, the 
vestments and furniture of every kind given as dowry to the 
bride by her parents, which are taken out in procession; the 
ie. the showing of the face of the bride to the 
bridegroom after marriage; the salém by the bridegroom; 
contributions by the relatives; ribald jokes exchanged by the 
in-laws; and the custom of ceremonial visits paid by the bride 
and the bridegroom to each other’s house, a ceremony known 
as chauthi. All these rites are purely of Indian origin. 





Indian Muslims have further come to implement the 
giving of mahr (marriage-portion due to the wife) in such a 
way as to obscure its true intent. The greater the amount of 
mahr, the more it is a matter of pride for the parties and a 
surer guarantee for the stability and continuity of the marital 
tie. Sometimes the matr agreed upon by contract amounts to 
an imaginary figure which is, of course, never paid. These 
days people are coming back to fixing a more realistic amount 
as mahr. Islamic law favours a moderate mahr to be paid, 
normally right before marriage, or, at least, promised to be 
really paid later. Otherwise the nikdh would be invalid from 
the start. 
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2.8.4 The performance of nikah 


Before the marital contract of nikah is solemnized, the 
bridegroom is dressed up in a new attire provided by the 
parents of the bride and madc to sit at a distinguished place 
in the gathering. The nikéh can be solemnized by any 
educated Muslim: it is not necessary that the person performing 
the ceremony should be a gaz. In former times gdzi-s were 
magistrates charged with the administration of justice. 
According to Islamic law the father or the guardian of the 
bride should ideally perform the ceremony. Shortly before 
the nikdh is performed, an attorney and two witnesses, who 
are more often near relatives or members of the bride’s family, 
go to the bride’s party and inform the bride of the marriage 
to be contracted and of the mahr that has been fixed and seck 
her consent. The bride usually keeps silent which is taken as 
her tacit approval of the proposal made to her. The dz 
or the person performing the nikdh then recites the khutha 
in Arabic, consisting of a few verses of the Quran and Traditions 
of the Prophet, and closes the discourse with an invocation of 
divine blessings for the couple. This is followed by what is 
called ijdb-o-gabil, i.e. the offer and acceptance. Normally 
this consists of the proposal of marriage made to the bridegroom 
and his acceptance in these words: “Such a one’s daughter 
whose name is this, is given by me in marriage to you on the 
payment of a mahr of. ..do you consent to it?” To this the 
bridegroom replies in a low but audible voice: “I consent.” 
After it, the gdzz and all those who are present there raise 
their hands to offer prayers for mutual love and a successful 
married life for the couple. 





The ceremony over, the bridegroom is embraced by his 
friends and receives their congratulations. Marriage must 
be celebrated with a festive meal (walmah). According to 
the shari‘at this is a practice recommended (sunna). For the 
person invited it is obligatory (wdjib) to attend unless he or 
she has a valid excuse. 


2.9 Death and burial 


‘The customs and conventions of Indian Muslims relating 
to the last events in life partly follow the prescriptions of the 
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Shari‘at and are partly borrowed from the people of the 
land. 


2.9.1 The last wish 


Every Muslim aspires to die with the kalimat-i shahddat 
on his lips. This is because his greatest desire is to die with 
his faith in the Unity of God and the prophethood of Muhammad 
intact. As soon as those around the patient become convinced 
that he is close to death, they exhort him to recite the kalima: 
La ilaha illallah; wa Muhammad rasilullah:; There is no deity 
but God and Muhammad is the apostle of God. They may 
also urge the person to keep himself busy in the remembrance 
of God. If the dying person is too weak, the friends and 
relatives around him begin to recite the kalima or engage 
themselves in the recollection of God. If it is felt that the 
patient’s throat is choked with thirst, water from the well of 
Zamzam (the well within the precincts of the Ka‘ba) or, if 
That is not available, some fruit juice or sweet-drink, is poured 
into er mouth to provide relief from _the_final_agony. 
It is also recommended that the surah Ya’ Sin (36) be recited 
at that time. 














2.9.2 Burial ceremony 


Soon after the Muslim dies, preparations start for the 
Ging aaa the corpse and the provision of a shroud 
(Kafany for-hint. The shroud is always a new, white cotton 
cloth undefiled by any impurity and consisting of a scamless 
shirt, a takband or wrapping, and a covering sheet. For women, 
a head cloth and a breast cover are the additional items of the 
shroud. The dead body is washed ceremoniously in the 
manner prescribed in the shars‘at. Although the body can 
be washed by any Muslim, the washing is often entrusted to 
those who are conversant with the rules of ghusl. But the 
near relatives and friends of the deceased not rarely wish to 
perform this last service to the departed person themselves. 
After washing the body thoroughly with soap and water, 
dousing it with copious douches of water and drying it well, 
it is dressed in the shroud. Camphor is placed under the 
armpits and in the orifices of the body, and the arms are folded 
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across the chest. Those who have performed the hajj have 
usually brought back their shrouds dipped in the water of 


Zamzam. 


2.9.3 Funeral services 


After the dead body has been washed and shrouded 
it is brought out of the house. It is customary then to show 
the face of the deceased to the relatives and neighbours. The 
funeral service (namdz-i jandza) is offered in congregation but, 
unlike the other prayers, it has no prostration and genuflection. 
The worshippers stand in rows of odd numbers, three, five, 
seven, depending on the number of participants and led by a 
pious or learned person who stands a few paces ahead of the 
front line. The corpse is placed in front of the imam leading 
the prayer, who begins it after obtaining permission of the 
legal heir, or the nearest relative present at the time. 


‘The funeral prayer, recited silently, has four takbir-s (i.e. 
the formula meaning ‘Allah is Great’) which intervene between 
the initial du‘a (supplication) and duriid (invocation of divine 
blessings for the Prophet) and the benediction for the 
invocation of divine blessings on the soul of the dead person. 
This is the chief supplication for the departed soul. 


“O God! Pardon our living and our dead, the present and 
the absent, the young and the old, the male and the 
female. 


O God! He (or she) to whom Thou accordest life, and 
he to whom Thou givest death, cause him to die in (the 
state of) imdn (faith)”. 
It the deceased is a minor, however, then the du‘d recited is 
as follows: 
“*O God! Make him (or her) our forerunner and make 
him (or her) for us a reward and a treasure, and make 
him (or her) for us a pleader, and accept his (or her) 
pleading.” 
After the fourth takbir the prayer is terminated with the 
salam, The people now sit on the ground and raise their 
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hands in silent prayer for the deceased. Then, addressing 
the relatives, they say: “It is God’s decree”, to which the 
chief mourner replies, “I am pleased with God’s will”. He 
then gives permission to the people to retire by saying, “there 
is permission to depart.” 


Those who wish to return home do so at this time. The 
remainder join the funeral procession to the grave. Women 
do not usually attend funerals: the male relatives and friends 
walk behind the bier or cot. To carry the bier is considered a 
very meritorious act. Four relatives, now and then relieved 
by an equal number, carry it on their shoulders. Unlike 
Christians, Muslims carry their dead quickly to the grave 
to accelerate the moment of their happiness or, if he be a 
sinner, to get rid of their load quickly. It is considered 
highly meritorious to attend a funeral, whether it be that of a 
Muslim, Christian or Jew. During the procession one person, 
carrying a sprinkler, how and then sprinkles scented water on 
the bier, saying the kalimat-i-shahddat which is then recited by 
the mourners. 


Meanwhile a grave has been dug in the graveyard in the 
following manner. A hole is dug which has the depth of 
almost a man’s height. If the grave is for the body of a 
woman, it should be the height of a man’s chest; if for aman, 
to the height of the waist. At the bottom on one side a recess 
is then dug into thegroundinto which the corpse islowered and 
Jaid on its back, face turned towards Mecca. The persons who 
place the corpse in the grave, say: “We commit thee to the 
grave in the name of God and the religion of Muhammad.” 
The corpse is then taken by hand and placed in the recess 
(lahd) which is thereupon closed with unburnt bricks or slates 
and the grave filled with earth. The dead are seldom 
interred in coffins, although this is not prohibited. 

After the burial the people offer fatiha, i.e. recite the 
first surah of the Quran, for the deceased. On their return 
from the graveyard, about forty paces from the grave, people 
recite the kalima, for at this moment, it is believed, the two 
angels Munkar and Nakir do the questioning in the grave. 
The profession of faith is recited so that the deceased may 
have the right answers. 
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2.9.4 After the burial 


In the days and weeks after the burial certain customs 
are observed. The relatives or friends of the immediately 
bereaved provide food for three days or three times. During 
the days of mourning the relatives abstain from wearing 
brightly coloured clothes. On the third day after the burial 
it is the custom for relatives to visit the grave and to recite 
certain selections from the Quran. On the third or seventh 
and on the fortieth day (chahalum, chéliswdn) a meal is served to 
relatives and friends. On the same occasions certain surahs 
of the Quran are recited. Widespread is the ceremony of 
Qul-khwani, i.e. the recitation of the surahs beginning with the 
word gul “say’. These are numbers 109, 112, 113, 114. 
Possibly several Quran reciters are called in who repeat the 
said surahs many times (ideally 1000 times) following this with 
a durid chanted ten times, then the fatiha and a du‘é. All 
the merit accruing from these recitals is believed to be 
transferred to the deceased. The same is often done on the 
death anniversay of the deceased. Although certain Tradi- 
tions clearly forbid the building of tombs with stones or burnt 
bricks or the writing of verses of the Quran on them, during 
the course of Muslim Indian history large tombs and mausolea 
have been built throughout the country. Often they were 
decorated with exquisitely executed calligraphy. They con- 
stitute one of the glories of Muslim Indian architecture. 


3. Conclusion: Salient characterisitics of Indian 

Muslim life 

The account of Muslim festivals and ceremonies as they 
are celebrated in India shows that Indian Muslims as a whole 
have developed certain common characteristics which are not 
at all, or only partially, found in other parts of the Muslim 
world. However, variations in the life of the Indian Muslims 
also must not be ignored. Muslims who are under the 
influence of the Ahl-i Hadith, the Jama‘at -i-Islami or of the 
Tablighi Jama‘at, display, all over India, certain features 
that mark them off from the rest of the Indian Muslims, but 
which may have a striking affinity with similar movements 
outside India. Indian Muslims who are not committed to 
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such ideologies or movements are less dominated by the 
exact compliance with external obligations in all detail than, 
say, Muslims of the Arabian peninsula. They accept whatever 
is demanded by the Law in theory and respect it, but live in 
a rather more relaxed and free fashion. The Indian Muslims’ 
customs, cercmonics, and reaction to the occasions of gricf 
and joy in life are geatly influenced by the attitudes and 
practices of their countrymen without, however, allowing 
themselves to be merged completely with them. Consciously 
or unconsciously, whatever smacks of idolatry in its various 
forms, and whatever provokes un-Islamic feelings towards 
life, is eschewed or at least toned down. 


Furthermore, in India Islam is perhaps more ‘internalized’ 
than in many other parts of the Muslim world. Many Indian 
Muslims, especially among the educated classes, may not fast 
regularly but, as a rule, they will not let the month of Fasting 
pass by completely unobserved. When they fast they do it 
not merely as a formality but observe fully the spirit of 
fasting. Many Indian Muslims are affiliated in differing 
degrees of intensity to Sufi orders, above all the Chishtiyya 
and Qadiriyya. Devotion to the Prophet and his family is 
‘widespread, cutting across all boundaries of sect and class. 
The shrines of the saints are spread all over India. Not only 
the big towns, but many qasbas and villages have a moral 
teacher or spiritual guide, while often the trained ‘alim is 
fan at the local mosque and simultaneously an adept or 

er of a Sufi order. 


The on-going, age-old effort of orthodoxy to denounce 
and oppose innovation (id‘a) — practically any custom of 
local origin not covered in the classical handbooks of the Law 
or sanctioned by accepted fatwas — and the determination to 
re-establish ‘pure’ Islam in all its dimensions, has been termed 
Islamisation’. Nevertheless, an orthodox ‘alim of the standing 
of Abul Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi — popularly known as Ali Miyan— 
accepts, as he puts it, “that Muslims have benefited immensely 
from the ancient cultural heritage of India. It has enriched 
them in a number of ways...When two civilisations meet, 
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transmission of cultural effects and impulses between them is 
always a two-way process.” 


The coalescence of the basic impulses of Islam with the 
local cultural and social realities has produced, in fact, what 
is termed Indo-Muslim culture, itself regionally differentiated 
and in constant evolution. Whereas Christians in India, on 
the basis of their understanding of revelation in history, 
advocate a further Indianisation or inculturation of Christian 
faith, expression and practice, Muslims, in gencral, react to 
such an endeavour sceptically. They see faith, at least to a 
great extent, as being inextricably bound up with certain 
Cultural traits Islam acquired in its formative period. When 
it is stressed today that one Indian culture is to be promoted, 
Muslims would hasten to add the adjective “composite”, 
thus reminding us that for them to be and to remain fully a 
Muslim, in purity of faith and practice, entails not only an 
identity of a basic faith-attitude and of credal formulae but — 
to some extent — that of a trans-national culture and civi- 
lisation as well — the ‘Ibrahimi’ way of life which is that of the 
umma (community) of the Prophet. 


5S. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Muslin in India (Lucknow: Academy of Islamic 
Research and Publications, 1976), p. 76, 


Questions for Study: 

1, Why do the dates of the Muslim feasts change every year? Can we detect in 
the independence of the Muslim festivals from the cycle of the seasons a 
deeper meaning? 

2. List the Muslim festivals according to the following categories (some of them 
may appear in more than one category) 

a. Feasts of the whole uma, 
b, Feasts commemorating historical events. 
c. Feasts of purely Indian origin. 

3. Orthodox Sunni ulama discourage Sunni participation in the Shia celebration 
of Muharram. Why? 

4. What aspects of the religious upbringing of Indian Muslim children strikes 
you as noteworthy in comparison with common Christian practice in India? 

5. Complete the short sketch drawn here of the festivals as well as customary 
religious or semi-religious ceremonies marking the Indian Muslims’ life by 
added information and personal observation. 
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Suggested reading: 


Encyclopedia of Islam (New Edition). Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1960 ff. 

Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam. Ed. H.A.R. Gibb and J.H. Kramers. Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1961 (See entries: ‘Ashura, ‘Id, ‘Id al-Adha; ‘Id al-Fitr; Mawlid; 
Mitradj; al-Mubarram; Tarawih; Ta‘ziya; ‘Urs). 


T.P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam. London: W-H. Allen, 1885; numerous 
reprints, in India by Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, New Delhi. (This 
work remains extremely useful becawe of its copious quotations from the 
sources and since it was composed with special regard to South Asian Islam), 


‘Ja‘far Sharif, Islom in India or the Quanun-i-[slam, Transl. by GA, Herklots. 
Ed. by William Crooke. London: Curzon Press, 1972. (A mine of infor- 
mation on the actual practice and popular beliefs of Indian Muslims. 
Although written in the mid-nineteenth century, it remains indispensible for 
any wider study of the subject). 

L. Bevan Jones, The Prople of the Mosque. An Introduction to the Study of Islam 
with special Reference to India. First edition 1982, Revised, fifth edition 
by Dwight Baker. Delhi: ISPCK/GLS, 1980. (Section III, Cbs. $ ‘Muslim 
High Days’ and 4 ‘The sects of Islam’ offer good summaries and are written 
with Indian Muslims in view). 

Mz Geijbels, An Introduction to Islam, Muslim Beliefs and Practices. 4 parts. 
Rawalpindi: Christian Study Centre, 1975-1977. Cyclostyled. (Part two, 
ch. 7 ‘Muslim Festivals and Ceremonies’ offers a detailed and a lucid account. 
Our chapter bas followed parts of it closely. Part four. ch. 11 ‘Sects and 
Religious Movements in the Muslim World’ contains a uscful introduction 
to the various branches of Shi‘a Islam and of the practices of the various 
Shi‘a denominations. The whole work was written for Christian students 
of religion in Pakistan and, therefore, from a South Asian perspective). 


Jobn Norman Hollister, The Shi‘e of India, London: Luzac, 1953. Indian Rpt. 
1979 by Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, (The only detailed, scholarly 
study of the subject). 

Murray T. Titus, Islem in Indian and Pekistn. A Religious History of Islam in 
India and Pakistan, Revised rpt. Madras: The Christian Literature 
Society, 1959. (Chapter V ‘Shifahs and Mahdawis’ and especially chapter 
‘VII “Saint-Worship’ contain much relevant information) 

Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, The Musolman. Social Life, Beliefs, and Customs of the 

Indian Muslims. Lucknow: Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 
1972, 
(An informative book of common interest, written in a simple and unaffected 
style, portraying the present-day life of the Indian Muslims written by the 
most popular contemporary Indian Muslim scholar-leader. The present 
chapter is much indebted to this work). 

Id. Muslims in India, Lucknow: Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 
1976. (Chapter V ‘Indo-Islamic Culture’ has guided the reflections 
concluding the present chapter). 
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V.R. and L. Bevan Jones, Woman in Islam. A Manual with Special Reference to 
‘Communities in India. Lucknow: The Lucknow Publishing House, 1941. 
(A unique, rich source of information on the social and religious life of 
Indian Muslims, with special regard to the woman’s part in Muslim life. 
No comparable survey has been attempted since). 





Kenneth Cragg, The Dome and the Reck. Jerusalem Studies in Islam London: 
S.P.CK., 1964. 


(Especially relevant are ‘Islam and Childhood’ (ch. 13), ‘Islam and Sex,’ 
(ch. 14), ‘Round the Muslim Calendar’ (ch. 18), ‘Death and the Muslim’ 
(ch. 19). Cragg touches upon the deeper underlying religious issues and 
Teads into a Christian reflection on the theological meaning of Muslimfestivals 
and ceremonies) 

Majid Asad, Bheratiy Muslim teokdr aur rit@ riwaj (In Hindi) New Delhi: Govt. 
Publ. Division, 1983 (A detailed account illustrated with a number of good 

photos) 
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THE BIRTH OF ISLAM 


Francesco Zannini 


1. The Place of the Quran and Devotion to Muhammad 
in India 


1.1 The Place of the Quran 


The whole life of a Muslim is lived in the shade of the 
Quran. The newly born child receives, as the first greeting 
of its parents, the recitation of a passage from the Quran. 
Mother and baby, on coming out of their confinement, have 
to walk under the Quran. Verses from it are also proclaimed 
when a name is given to the child (a ceremony called ‘agiga) 
and when children go to school for the first time, Sura 96 is 
recited, after the invocation: “In the name of God, the 
Beneficient, the Merciful”. During the wedding ceremony, 
when the boy and the girl are allowed to see each other for 
the first time, the Quran is brought to them together with a 
mirror, and only after the recitation of a passage from the 
Sacred Book can they look at each other in the mirror. 


Swearing on the Quran creates an obligation in any 
contract between Muslims and is believed to help in fulfilling 
it. Sentences from the Quran are also believed to keep away 
the spells of witches and to cure illnesses. Some words or 
formulas taken from the Quran and written on small pieces of 
paper (ta‘wiz) are either kept in the house, swallowed as 
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medicine, or tied around one’s arm or neck to ward off evil. 
Some particular passages of the Quran are believed to help 
pcople in the pangs of death (like the Sura 36: “Ya-Sin”) 
and the last word a dying Muslim is supposed to hear is one 
from the Quran. Many of the ceremonies that take place 
following a death, such as Riih Nikani, are centred around 
the recitation of passages from the Quran. This is believed to 
have the power of intercession for the salvation of the departed 
soul. Pocket editions of the entire Quran or of part of it (e.g. 
“Pancha Sura”) arc kept in their pockets by pious Muslims 
as an act of devotion. 

The Quran itself is always treated with great respect by 
Muslims who usually keep it wrapped in a beautiful cover or 
in a box and touch it only when they are in a state of ritual 
purity. In case the book or part of it has been spoiled or 
torn, they carefully immerse it in water or bury it in a field. 
Burning is also allowed but is not common in India, where it 
is considered an offence. 

Readings from the Quran and eulogies of the Prophet 
have a central part in most of the social gatherings and 
religious celebrations of Indian Muslims. The most common 
religious gatherings in the subcontinent, the “Miléd Mabjil” 
(the celebration of the birth of the Prophet) is centred around 
recalling and praising the life of the Prophet. He himself is 
considered to be “a living Quran.” In this ceremony the 
personality of Muhammad is emphasized to such a point 
that the most traditionalist Muslims see in it a danger of 
falling into idolatry (shirk) and consequently deprecate this 
kind of celebration. During the “eulogy of the Prophet” 
(darisd sharif), where he is acclaimed as “the Prince of Apostles” 
(sayyidu-l-mursalin), “Seal of the Prophets” (Khdtimu-l-nabiyyin), 
and “Mercy for the Universe’? (Rahmatu lil ‘alamin), the 
congregation remains in the standing position (iggma) which 
expresses reverence and devotion. It can also be interpreted 
as an attitude of adoration. This makes the whole ceremony 
suspect in the eyes of some Muslims. 


1.2 Devotion to Muhammad 


Devotion to the person of the Prophet is an essential 
characteristic of Indian Muslims. For them he is not only 
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the founder of a religion and a venerable personage, but also 
the object of a tender feeling of heartfelt love and respect. 
Muslim mothers inspire this attitude in their children who 
grow up with this feeling of affection for the Messenger of God. 
Numerous biographies, as well as poetical eulogies of the 
Prophet, are available in Muslim bookshops and libraries in 
all the languages of the sub-continent and are the main 
reading of a large number of children and aged Muslims. 
Islamic musical skill has produced many compositions: in 
which the praise of the Prophet and of his virtues plays an 
important role, as also do eulogies of Hasan, Husayn and 
other saints of Islam. 


1.2.1 Sufi Development 


A later development of devotion to the Prophet of Islam 
is found in Indian Sufism. Here Muhammad becomes the 
prototype of the entire creation and the fundamental expression 
of the love and mercy of God for the whole world. According 
to the vision of some Sufis the entire universe came into being 
through the creation of Muhammad in whom God expresses 
His enjoyment and the thrill of love (‘Jshq) The “light of God” 
(Nar), which is the manifestation of Himsclf in the world, 
finds its concrete shape in Muhammad, who himself becomes 
“the light” (War- Muhammad) in which any pious Muslim who 
wants to receive the gift of mystical union has toshare. In this 
context the Quran is interpreted from a particular angle by 
the Sufis. The external meaning (zéhir) of the Holy Book 
becomes less relevant in comparison with its spiritual one 
(batin), which can only be approached through this spiritual 
light which leads the devout Muslim to the true knowledge 
(ma‘rifa) of the revealed Book. This turns his soul to the 
harmony of the “Eternally Spoken Word” of God as it was 
when it came down into the heart of the Prophet at the 
moment of its first revelation. 


1.2.2 Conservative Response 


The Sufi doctrines and practices, however, which spread 
all over the Indian subcontinent and gave expression to 


1 Ghazal. Qawwali ete. ... 
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various forms of popular Islam, became the main target of 
attack by puritanical reform movements which saw in them 
“innovations” (bida‘at) contrary to the spirit of Islam. 
Starting from the last century, Wahhabi, Ahl-i Hadith, 
Far@idi etc...have tried their best to eradicate all these 
“innovations” — which they consider evils — from the fold 
of Indian Islam, and to dring back the Quran and the image 
of Muhammad to the traditional interpretation given by 
carly Muslim scholars and Jurists. 


1.2.3. Theological Elaboration 


Scholars like Shah Wali Ullah of Delhi (1703-1762 A.D.) 
began distinguishing between the fundamental inspiration 
(waky) of the subject matter, which was poured into the heart 
of the Prophet, and the actual words of the Quran which, in 
their Arabic form, are considered expressions that Muhammad 
himself gave to the “Speech of God” he heard in his heart.* 
The exegesis of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898), however, 
was concerned with the contribution Quranic exegesis could 
receive from western civilization and its scientific achievements 
which he considered positive. He zealously guarded the 
prophetic office of Muhammad and the Quranic text as the 
final revelation of God expressed in a definite, inspired 
language. Nevertheless he insisted that the individual should 
assert his natural right to interpret this matter in the light of 
reason.® 


The emphasis put on the universality of the call to Islam 
and of the mission of its Prophet produced an apologetic 
literature which tried to face the expression of the same claim 
made in other religions, particularly in Christianity. Sayyid 
Amir Ali (1849-1928), who saw in Muhammad the “model 
for mankind” (al-insdnul-kamil), undertook a process of 
idealization of the image of the Prophet in the light of the 
stress placed by modern ideologies on peace, justice and 


2 This thesis is expressed in his book: Al-Tofhimat-ul-Tahiyyah 

3 Sce his Tahrir fi ustl al-Tafiir, translated by Muhammad Daud Rahbar in 
Muslim World, Vol. XLVI, 2 April, 1956, pp. 104-112 and Vol, XLVI, 4 
October 1956, pp. 335. 
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love. He pictured him as the oppressed prophet, the pro- 
claimer of justice, the tender-hearted lover of mankind, the 
othe merciful and magnanimous ruler, while he left aside all 
aspects of his personality which might hurt the feelings of 
modern man.‘ 


The universality of the teaching of the Quran and the 
excellence of the personality of Muhammad are also expressed 
in the works of the poct-philosopher Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
(1875-1928). He invited the Muslims to go to the Quran in 
order to develop fully their human potential in which can 
be reflected the qualities of God—for the benefit of all 
mankind.’ For him, the Prophet excelled in this sense when 
he succeeded in changing the whole world through the 
sublimity of his ideals, which were rooted in the teaching 
of the Quran. 


‘The historical and scientific approach of other modernist 
Muslims, like Khuda Bakhsh, does not seem to have been - 
accepted by the Indian Muslims, who saw in their exegesis 
of the Quran, which shows links with previous cultures and 
religions, an_attempt to undermine some of the traditional 
teaching of Islam such as the “uniqueness” and “absolute 
novelty” of the Book. In his effort to make the teachings 
of the Quran match 2 modern evolving society, Abu A‘& 
Mawdiidi (the inspirer of the political movement called 
“Jama‘at-i Islami”) tends to show, by using modern scienti- 
fic sources, that the teachings of the Quran are fully applica- 
ble to the modern world and that they can bring about a 
radical, positive change in it. The social and political 
involvement of the members of his movement is always mode- 
lled on the ideal life of the Prophet in which both his personal 
rightcousness and his political skill emerge. 


The “Tablighi Jama‘at”, a movement which is founded 
by Muhammad Ilyas (1885-1944) and devoted to the reform 
of Muslim life, invites Indian Muslims to go back to the pure 
teaching of the Quran, which is the root of their faith and 


4 Sce: Sayyed Amir Ali, The Spirit of Islam, Kutub Khana Ishayat-ubllam, 


Delhi, pp. 1-133. 
5 See his book Asvar-i Khudi (the Secret of the Self). 
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religious life, and to eschew the exaggerated stress put on 
what is supererogatory which has often led them to legalism, 
ritualism and sometimes even to polytheism (shirk). For 
them, the personality of the Prophet, who applied the pure 
Quranic teachings to his daily life, has an important role to 
play in the preaching of the small groups (jamd‘at) of dedi- 
cated people who go from village to village to reform the 
life of the Muslims of the subcontinent by their preaching 
and exemplary behaviour. 


Their is a fundamental desire emerging among the 
Muslims of the subcontinent to return to the Quran, be it 
read in its original Arabic text or in one of the many transla- 
tions available nowadays, and to the ideal way of life of the 
Prophet, as a means for the renewal of Islamic society in 
fidelity to its origins and in dialogue with the new situation 
created by historical events. 


2.1 Prelslamic Arabia 
2.1.1 Geographical Factors 


If we look at the Arabian peninsula from a geographic 
point of view we are immediately struck by its overwhelming 
expanse, The name of the main desert “Al-Rub’ al-Khali”* 
expresses in itself the sense of void which is noticed by any 
visitor. Nevertheless, the land has always been full of life 
and was cradle of a civilization which has spread all over 
the world, At the border of this desert, in fact, people have 
lived for ages, built cities, organised trade, and the desert 
has always been like a vast sea where relations among peoples 
and the exchange of merchandise have becn facilitated by the 
“ship of the desert”, the camel, led by vigorous and courageous 
people, the Bedouins. Among the civilizations that were 
born, developed and flourished in this large peninsula, some 
are worth mentioning on account of the impact they had on 
the birth of Islam. 


The favourable climatic conditions, due to the mountain 
chain of the Hadramaut which makes a good barrier against 


* The empty fourth part. 
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the southern winds coming from the ocean, with the resulting 
regular rainy seasons on the southern part of the Peninsula, 
favoured the growth of an agrarian society, which extended 
from Yemen to Oman. This is the famous “‘Arabia Felix ” 
of Latin Literature which, in addition to wheat and rice, 
provided the entire West with perfumes and precious oil for 
centuries. It is probably the fabulous realm of Saba or 
Sheba mentioned in Biblical Literature where, from the tenth 
century before Christ a sort of democratic government laid 
the foundation for the further political and cultural develop- 
ment of the country, and where religion developed from a 
semi-polytheistic tradition to monotheism with the establish- 
ment of the Jewish and, later on, of the Christian community. 
Various historical events, mentioned also in the Quran, 
such as the collapse of the Ma’rib dam (Q 34: 16); the fighting 
between Christians and Jews; the massacre of the Christians 
(Q.85: 4-8); the various military and political interventions 
of the Abyssinians in fayour of the Christians; and the later 
expedition of Abraha in the “Year of the Elephant” against 
Mecca (Q. 105), were elements that influenced nascent Islam. 


In the northern side of the Peninsula, the steppe arca 
of the country, a few nomadic tribes with localised settlements 
constituted a sort of link between the Bedouins and the 
western Greco-Roman civilization. These local popula- 
tions produced a culture which only in the last century 
began to be discovered by western archeologists. The mar- 
yellous city of Petra, capital of the Nabatacan kingdom, 
with significant temples carved in rock, is a revelation of the 
great civilization that came out of the mingling of the Arab 
spirit with the Greek genius. At the time of the Prophet of 
Islam the steppes were populated by semi-nomadic tribes, 
mainly Christian, influenced by the Byzantine Empire. These 
were also the lands of the legendary people of Thamud, 
recorded in the Quran as an example of God’s election and 
his punish- ment (Q 22: 42-46). 

Also to the north there flourished, in the pre-Islamic 
era, two agricultural civilizations which were centered around 
the two large centres of Hira (founded in 250 B.C.) and 
Palmyra. The fertile soil favoured human settlement which 
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eventually became the sitte of the Ghassanid Kingdom, where 
the profession of Christianity together with loyalty towards 
the Byzantine Empire put a barrier to the expansion of Islam 
during the life of Muhammad. 


The various tribes on the east of the Peninsula were 
concerned with trade and commerce. This implied 
many relations with the merchants coming with ships 
loaded with oriental goods from the Far East and the 
subcontinent on one side and with the Bedouins, who worked 
as transporters of goods through the desert, on the other. 
These tribes were very strong and had a lively sense of auto- 
nomy which caused troubles for the Islamic world once they 
had embraced the new religion. 


21.2 The People 


The main role in the birth and development of Islam 
was played by the Bedouins and the town civilizations that 
were situated in the centre and west of the Arabian desert. 


The Bedouins were first of all characterized by the absence 
of a place of settlement that could be a point of reference for 
identity and a source of unity among them. Words like “land” 
or “motherland” had absolutely no meaning for these people 
scattered in small tribes which were related to cach other 
only through trade and conflict. The tribe or the clan was 
their source of life and social security, and could be considered 
theirreal motherland or nation. A Bedouin was nothing outside 
the context of the tribe and his life in the desert lost all support 
and security. The tribe (sanz) thus contributed the main 
value to which all the other values of life were linked. Life 
and death, strength and weakness, honour and dishonour 
were all measured by the tribe! Inside the tribe the socio- 
political structure was simple and fairly democratic. A 
prominent personality, elected on the base of his wisdom and 
dravery, was the leader (sayyid or shaykh) of the group; but 
his authority was fully controlled by the assembly of the clan 
and by the traditional laws of the tribe (sunnah). 


Usually the active participation in the life of the tribe 
and the right to membership derived from birth, but other 
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kinds of association were also accepted such as membership 
as a client or protected one (mawdh). Belonging to a tribe 
had the main advantage of security of life which was otherwise 
in danger in the desert. The relations among defferent tribes 
can be compared in some ways to a sort of international law 
where confederacy, pacts and alliances were the main 
features. 


In this cultural, social and geographical environment, 
the character of Bedouin virtues, among which hospitality 
and chivalry were the most important, where courage in 
fighting and tenderness in love were mixed, can be easily 
understood. Among the most relevant customs were marriage, 
with its various polyganic forms and even matriarchy; war, 
which was mainly a matter of raids (rezzias); and playing 
hazard and drinking wine (khamr). They were changed by 
the new guidance given by the Quran. 


213 Literary Background 


At the literary level, although the use of writing was 
not widely spread and only a few inscriptions can be found 
from the pre-Islamic era, the pre-Islamic Bedouin civiliza- 
tion reached a considerably high standard in poetic expression. 
The Arabic language developed to such an extent that the 
works of the pre-Islamic poets can be considered the base 
of the “revealed” language of the Quran which afterwards 
became the cornerstone of all succeeding Arabic literature. 
These pre-Islamic poems and specially the Mu‘allagat’ had 
their place of communication in the local fairs where the 
various tribes used to gather to exchange news, and where 
cultural evenings used to take place. One of these places 
was the “market of ‘Ukaz’”® which played an important role 
attacked by the Islamic tradition as a centre of corruption and 
the spread of idolatry. 


7 The seven mest famous pre-Islamic poems. The word probably comes from 
‘alaga (to hang) because it seems that their scrolls were hung up by the Arabs 
in the market-place. 

8 near Mecca. 
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2.1.4 Religion 


The religion of the Bedouins was fairly simple and linked 
with the tradition of each tribe, which had its own idols and 
protectors who were also symbols of unity and links with their 
ancestors. Rudimentary shrines round a spring of water, 
a stone or a tree used to be the sites of pilgrimages for confede- 
rate clans. The shrines of the three goddesses Al-Lat, Manat 
and Al-‘Uzza, together with their rites and sacrifices, became 
the main target of attack by Muhammad, who was sometimes 
pushed to compromise in order not to break completely with 
the Arab traditions. Belief in local spirits (jinn), connected 
with oases, etc., or wandering in the desert, passed into 
Islam and was fully accepted. The idea of holy places and 
months, which belonged to tribal civilization and had an 
important role in, regulating inter-tribe relationships, was 
modified and accepted by Islam. 


2.1.5 Trade 


On the cross-road of the main caravan routes which used 
to carry goods from the south and east to the Mediterranean 
coast we find, at the time of the birth of Islam, an important 
urban civilization mainly concentrated around the centres 
of Mecca, Medina and Ta’if. 


Medina was an agricultural settlement on the highlands 
of the Hejaz, an oasis rich in crops and dates. The name of 
this town, which was afterwards connected with the presence 
of the Prophet (Madinatu-l-nabi —the town of the Prophet), 
seems to belong to earlier times and was kept by the Muslims, 
who thus rendered obsolete the other name of the town, 
*Yathrib’. This town was characterized by a large settlement 
of Jews — mainly Arab converts— very rich and keen on 
agriculture and the goldsmith trade. They lived with two 
local Arab tribes in a sort of continuous triangular tension 
resulting in frequent feuds. That was onc of themain reasons 
for the invitation made to the Prophet of Islam to arbitrate 
in the town. 


Mecca was the main trade centre on. the crossroad of 
the routes from Yemen to Syria and from Abyssinia to Iraq. 
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Its importance in commerce increased with the settlement 
of the sanctuary area (hardm) of the Ka‘ba, in which, little 
by little, idols of the different tribes were installed. Trade 
and power in the town were regulated by a series of tribal 
feuds and alliances within the family of the Quraysh which 
was spread out in different branches in frequent competi- 
tion and rivalry, giving way to a series of different con- 
federations. The main organ of government was a sort 
of senate at which gathered the chiefs and the leading men 
of the various clans. The developing trade increased the 
influence of the individuals whose power was connected 
to wealth, strength of the clan and personal qualifications. 


The power of the Quraysh was not limited to the town 
of Mecca but also extended to many of the tribes that shared 
their trade and became their confederates. The religious 
importance of the Ka‘ba, together with the centrality of 
the flourishing market and the power of the Quraysh, 
made Mecca a symbol of a loose unity among the divided 
tribes of the peninsula. 


Another commercial centre of less importance than 
Mecca was Ta’if, a small township with a good climate. 
Because of the shrine of the goddess Al-Lat, who had many 
devotees among the Arabs, it was an important centre of 
pilgrimage, connected with the Sanctuary of Mecca not 
only for religious reasons but also on account of commer- 
cial links with some branches of the clan of the Quraysh 
who had a strong influence on the whole policy of the 
town. This was an effective barrier against the spread of 
Islam there. 


2.2 Religious Influences 


From the religious point of view, apart from the poly- 
theism which had its unifying centre in the Sanctuary of 
Mecca (Ka‘ba), where the Arabs venerated a central di- 
vinity called “the Lord of Mecca” (which could be consi- 
dered the basis for the future monotheistic interpretation 
of the shrine), the main monotheistic religions present 
in the Arabian Peninsula were Judaism and Christianity, 
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A vague form of monotheism was also present in individuals, 
called “Seckers of the truth” (hanif) who kept themselves 
detached from polytheism without joining either monotheis- 
tic religion. The Islamic creed, especially when it assumed 
a fully Arabic form, seems to have had a great impact on such 
persons. 


2.2.1 The Jews 


There is no reliable source to establish when the Jews 
settled in the Arabian Peninsula. It is possible that, during 
the persecution of Nebuchadnezzar, some Jews escaped by 
sea and settled in the southern area (Yemen) where they 
dispersed and lived without any social cohesion. Their 
industry and spirit of initiative eventually made them so 
influential that the king of Himar Dhu-Nuwas embraced 
Judaism, taking the name of Yusuf, and became very zealous 
in imposing that religion on the Christians. Another group 
of Jews settled in Hijaz, particularly round the centre of 
Yathrib (Medina). These were the Banu Quraiza, Banu 
Nadir and Banu Qaynuga. They were mainly devoted to 
agriculture, developing good systems of irrigation, metal 
work, and the production of jewellery. 

At the time of the Prophet they were completely arabi- 
cized but they did not seem to be particularly keen on literary 
or theological research. Their literary equipment was 
probably limited to some scrolls of the Law (torah), some Hebrew 
prayer books and a few other manuscripts. They do not seem 
to have posessed any complete text of the original or translated 
scripture. What they had was fragmentary and learned by 
rote together with its Aggadic interpretation. Schools and 
synagogues were the main centres for the transmission 
and preservation of their religious traditions. At the time of 
Muhammad these Jewish communities, though very rich, 
had lost their political and social supremacy, keeping 
intact only the sense of “election” and a resultant religious 
exclusiveness. 


9 Te was under him that the Christians were massacred in Najran (582 A.D.), 


cf. Q.85: 4ff. See: Ibn Ishaq’s Strat Rastl-Allah, trad. A. Guillame, Karachi, 
1978, 16-17. 
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2.2.2 The Christians 


The Christian communities found their main place of 
settlement in the South, in the upper part of Yemen and in 
the north around the Kingdom of Hira and of the Ghassanids. 
In Najrin (Yemen) Christians seem to have been present 
from the fourth century. Traditions speak about some 
conversions by merchants and missionaries (coming mainly 
from Syria and Iraq) who won over to their religion the 
majority of the Himarites. This religious group had to 
contend with the influence of Syrian Nestorianism, backed by 
the Persian invasions and the zeal of the Nestorian missiona- 
ries, as well as Abyssinian Monophysites. The latter, who 
reached there through trade and direct political influence, 
developed and, in spite of the persecutions of Dhii Nuwas, 
grew prosperous to such an extent that even the Prophet 
was impressed by them.” In fact Muhammad, in spite of 
the Christian refusal to acknowledge him as a prophet, always 
had a particular predilection for the Christians, as we see 
recorded in the Quran (e.g. Q.5: 82-84). In the North, the 
Christian nomadic tribes which were centered round Hira 
seem to have passed from Monophysism, which was kept 
with zeal by the Banu Ghassanid, to Nestorianism, which 
helped them to enter the sphere of influence of the Persian 
empire. This put them in a better position at the beginning 
of the Islamic era when the Arab spirit tended to be hostile 
to Abyssinian Monophysism, seen as an alien and dangerous 
influence on the Arabian Peninsula. 


Some tribes, such as the Dumar-asJandal, Aila and 
Taima, which lived at the boarder of the Byzantine Empire 
under its political and religious influence, seem to have be- 
longed to the Melkite tradition. 


A special role in the preaching and development of 
Christianity among of Arabs was played by the monks, mostly 
hermits, who became an integral part of the life of the 
Arabian desert and certainly impressed Muhammad. 


10 See Tbn Ishaq. op. cit., p- 172, 402, 
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2.2.3 The Hanifs 


The Hanifs, seekers of truth, constitute a case apart on 
the horizon of Arab relgiosity. Ibn Ishaq" mentions that 
people, before the preaching of Muhammad, had abandoned 
pagan practices and followed the religion of Abraham 
(hanafyah). This name seemed to apply to Hellenicized in- 
dividuals living in the northern are of the Arabian Peninsula, 
where the influence of Jewish and Christian ideas led some 
to seek a faith which could be linked with their monotheistic 
attitude. 


This cultural, religious, political and social fervour of 
pre-Islamic Arabia seems out of touch with the term “Age 
of Ignorance (or darkness)” (Ayyamu-l-Jahiligyah) given by the 
Muslims to pre-Islamic Arab society as a whole. Were not 
the Muslims aware of the rich cultural heritage of their fore- 
fathers? Did not Muhammad himself get in touch with the 
highly civilized and religiously advanced groups of Arabs 
both in the North and South of Arabia? What about the 
praise of the hanif named in the Quran? Some scholars 
have tried to solve the problem by referring the term only 
to the Bedouin environment that surrounded the area where 
Islam was born. Even then it cannot be overlooked that 
among the Bedouin there were many artists and poets. The 
origin of the term is not clear in itself but probably we can 
assume that it was a negative way of expressing the funda- 
mental importance of the revealed light of the Quran for the 
whole of the religious, cultural and political life of the Arabs 
who were so stimulated that, within a few years, they spread 
far and wide and gradualy became cultural leaders. 


3. The Life of Muhammad in the Light of the Quran 
3.1 Sources 


Apart from a few external sources the main one concer- 
ning the birth of Islam and its first preacher comes from 
Muslim traditions. Both Muslim and Western Scholars 


11 See Ibn Ishaq iii, I. 177 quoted in M. Watt: Muhammad at Mecca, Karachi, 
1979, p. 96. 
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have worked on them, making a thorough and accurate 
selection that has helped us to reach, if not exactly, at least 
very near to the ipsissima facta of the life of Muhammad. 
Among the Muslim sources, apart from the Quran on which 
a specific note will be given, the main documents to be relied 
on are the Hadith and the biography of the Prophet, which 
is commonly known as Stratu-l-Nabi. The Hadith consti- 
tute the fundamental source of information on the life and 
activities of the Prophet of Islam. The word “‘hadith” in 
itself means “‘event” or “conversation” and, in fact, is the 
report of the words and the deeds of the Prophet as they were 
noted by his contemporaries and transmitted by a chain of 
transmitters who tried to report exactly what had been heard 
or seen. 


Any hadith is usually in two parts. The first is the list 
(isndd) of the transmitters, whosc life and sincerity have been 
scrupulously checked by Muslim scholars who even wrote 
their biographies (tabagd!); and the second is the account 
(matn) of an event or of the words of the Prophet himself. 
According to Muslim scholarship the validity or authenticity 
of each hadith is based on the perfection of the chain. 
There should not be any gap from the last writer to the 
contemporary of the Prophet who witnessed the event, not 
any doubt about the trustworthiness of the transmitters. 
Once these two conditions are fulfilled the hadith becomes 
true (sahth) and, provided it is not abrogated (mansiikh) by 
a verse of the Quran or by another hadith, becomes binding 
for the Muslims. 

Other kinds of hadith which have come into the Islamic 
tradition are qualified as “good” (hasan), where there are 
some imperfections in the chain, or “weak” (daif), if the 
chain of transmiters is not really clear. Both these kinds 
of hadith, even though they cannot be accepted as foundations 
for the Muslim code of life, are often sources of Islamic devotion. 
Among the six main collections of Hadith, those of Bukhari 
(d. 870) and Muslim (d. 875) the so-called “True Ones” (4l- 
Sahihain), take first place in importance, followed by the 
important collections of Abu Dawid (d. 888), Ibn Maja 
(d. 886) etc. An important and widely used compendium 
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of the most important hadith taken from different collections, 
where the isndds are left out and the hadith are ordered 
according to items for legal purpose, is the Mishkdt al- 
Masdbt (The Niche for Lamps) by Husain al-Baghawi, 
whose work has found large use in the Indian subcontinent. 


Much criticism has been made about the hadith by 
Western scholars who are used to a different kind of accuracy. 
Despite this criticism, on the whole they remain, together with 
the Quran, the main source for any study of the life and 
character of the Prophet of Islam. 


3.2 Life 
3.2.1 Birth 


About the birth of Muhammad" very little accurate 
information can be obtained in the plethora of devotional 
accounts that flourished later on, when contact with the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures evoked legendary descrip- 
tions full of supernatural signs and astonishing events. His 
family belonged to the Banii Hashim, a secondary class of the 
Quraysh tribe which at that time dominated Mecca. His 
father, Abdullah, is reported to have died before Muhammad’s 
birth (from which derives the Quranic reference to him as 
an “orphan” (Q 93: 1-11) and his mother Amina had 
to take care of him. 


According to tradition, Muhammad was given to the 
care of the wet-nurse, Halima, who took him to the better 
climate of Ta’if. When he was still a child he lost his mother 
and also his grandfather, Abdul-Muttalib, who had been 
his guardian. Consequently the guardianship was taken 
over by his paternal uncle Abi Talib, who had become the 
leader of the Hashimi clan. 


12 Muslim scholars fix this date as the 12 Rabi‘ul-Awwal (29th August) 570 A.D. 
during the so-called ‘Amul-Fil’ (Year of the Elephant), connected with the 
expedition of Abraha against Mecca. There is still a difference of opinion 
among Orientalists, but it is generally accepted that the Prophet of Iilam 
must have been born between 567 and 572. 
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3.2.2. Education 


The interpretation of the appellative, “illiterate prophet” 
(al-nabi-al-‘Ummi), reported in the Quran, is difficult. It is 
mainly connected with the idea that full “intelligence”? and 
“wisdom”? comes only through the Quran and, as was suggested 
for the term “Jahiliyyah”, seems to be more theological than 
historical. Certainly he did not have a formal education, 
but learnt much from different accounts, discussions and the 
poetic competition games which were part of the daily life 
in the commercial town of Mecca. 

Later on, he probably took part in some commercial 
expeditions, but much of the information he gathered about 
different peoples, their customs and their religions (specially 
on Christianity and Judaism) could have been obtained 
through conversations with merchants, who reported events 
involving Christians in Najran, as well as the Jewish tradi- 
tions or the lives of the Syrian monks in the desert. 


3.2.3 Character 


Among the Meccans Muhammad scems to have gained 
favour and respectability as is proved by the appellative “The 
Trustworthy” (al-amin) given to him by his fellow citizens. 
He soon revealed his commercial skill, which emerges also 
in the Quran, and was able to geta job asagentin the company 
of the widow Khadija, who had an important commercial 
enterprise in the town of Mecca, He gained her favour to 
such an extent that, in spite of her age and superior economic 
Position, she married her bright young employee with whom 
she shared her wealth. From that moment he began the 
spiritual journey that eventually led to the acknowledgement 
of his prophetic “call”. 


3.3. The Call 


The accounts of the first revelation, as reported by the 
hadith of Bukhari," the Holy Quran (Q 53: 4-10), and the 
Sira’ avoids legendary and miraculous events and shows 


13 Sahih ASG Abdullah AL-Bukk@ri, Mecca 1976 H. Vol. I, Kitabu-l-Wahy. 
14 Ibn Ishaq op. cit. pp. 104106. 
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the human weakness of the Prophet. This indicates a sound 
historical basis, whether it is interpreted simply as a religi- 
mystical experience, or also as a revelation from God Himself. 
Certainly from this moment the life of the Prophet underwent 
a radical change which affected not only his personal affairs 
but also the social life of the entire town of Mecca and, even- 
tually, the history of the world. 


About the date of the first revelation “‘Sura of the Clot”, 
Q 96) we can accept that, according to the Quran (Q 10: 
16), Muhammad received it as a mature man, which is 
considered to be forty years of age (Q 46:15). Since, — 
according to the traditions — he was born in 570 A.D., the 
event in the cave of Hira (a mountain near Mecca where he 
used to spend time in prayer and meditation) occurred around 
610 A.D. Tradition also fixed the eaxct day of the first revela- 
tion as having taken place on the 27th of the month of 
Ramazan, during the night that was afterwards known as 
“The Night of Power” (Laylatu-l-Qadr). Muhammad commu- 
nicated his expericnee in secret to his wife Khadija. She 
comforted him in his doubt and distress, and gave him the 
assurance that what happened was the explicit will of God. 


Muslim traditions says that she sent him to a Christian, 
Waraqah, who seems to have seen a link between this reve- 
lation and that of the Christian and Jewish traditions. He 
also approached other intimate members of his family, such as 
his uncle Abi Talib and his cousins ‘Ali and Zayd. Only 
gradually did he begin to address his call (da‘wa) to the entire 
Meccan community. 


3.3.1 Content 


The content of his call was mainly a message regarding 
the goodness of God who created man and has given him 
guidance (Q 96: 1-5, 90: 4-20, 80: 18-30, 87: 1ff, 55: 1-4, 
1-15, 88: 17-20 etc. ..) in order to detach him from his bad 
behaviour which attracts the anger of God whose judgement 
will come one day (Q 80:-33-42, 86: 8-10 etc) with heavy 
punishment (Q 84: 10-12) for those who have gone astray. 
These first Suras are not smooth: they are full of emotion 
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and excitement, and sound like the cries of the prophets of 
the Old Testament (cf. Q 86: 1-17). Recent historical 
events, of which the still visible signs used to strike the imagi- 
nation of the Arabs, were cited as examples proving the 
reality of this escatological message. The legends of the 
peoples of Ad and Thamud (Q 7: 65-79, 85: 17-20, 91-15) 
became evidence for the infallible judgement of God against 
those who refused to listen to the prophets and were destroyed. 


3.3.2 Response 


Some people, who undoubtedly felt the need for a renewal 
in the religious and social customs of Mecca, welcomed the 
new message and joined the Prophet, thus creating the 
embryonic Muslim Community... Together with the above- 
mentioned persons, the outstanding figure Abu Bakr — who 
became the most faithful companion of the Prophet and the 
first Caliph of Islam — joined the group. This small commu- 
nity, according to Tradition, was formed merely of young men 
and people who had no real power in Meccan affairs, such 
as slaves and members of secondary branches of the main 
clans, or weak members of the most prominent families. 


This makes us think about the social relevance of the 
message of the Quran which constituted the basis of a new 
kind of social solidarity not based on blood and kinship but 
on religion itself. The awareness of the social differences 
(Q 70: 19-27) and the stress on the individual as the centre 
of decision and responsibility (Q 82: 19) was a revolutionary 
message capable of turning upside down the entire traditional 
order of Meccan society which was already in a process of 
change. 


3.3.3 The Reaction 


‘The first reaction of the Meccan authorities and particu- 
larly of the main clans of the Quraysh was to belittle the new 
message and the small group of its adherents. Muhammad 
himself was considered quite strange, even mad or possessed 
by a spirit (majniin) (Q 81:22). Nevertheless, the authorities 
could not stop the preaching of the message which stressed 
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belicf in One God (tauhid) (Q 52: 42-44), the beneficient 
Creator towards whom man should have nothing but an 
attitude of gratitude and worship (Q 93: 9-11, 51: 17-19) 
which finds expression in generosity and purification (Q 87: 
14-19). In this context the main sins of man are ingratitude 
(kufr) (Q 80: 17), presumption (Q 96: 6ff.) and social injustice 
(Q 104 1-8, 89: 18-21, 69: 33-35) which call for divine 
punishment (Q 56: 41-56). 


These various stages of Muhammad’s preaching made 
the Quraysh aware of the danger of a message that was under- 
mining their traditional social order. Muslim tradition 
says that initially they acted tactfully in order to have the 
Quranic teachings and the activities of the new prophet 
adapted to their traditional society. They acted indirectly, 
as was the custom in Arab society, through the guardian and 
head of the Hashim, Abi Talib, who tried to persuade Mu- 
hammad to withdraw from his polemical social and religious 
attitude. This attempt failed, however, and they had to work 
through political means which did not have the anticipated 
success. The consequence was that the major clans adopted 
harsh measures in order to prevent anyone from joining the 
followers of Muhammad. 





It may be an exaggeration to speak about persecution, 
but certainly most of the Muslims suffered hardships and some, 
especially those who were hot assured protection from the 
clan, like the slave Bilal, suffered even bodily injury. It 
‘was at this time the the Prophet took the decision to send at 
least some of his companions (ashdb) to Abyssinia where they 
took shelter with the local Christian Negus.® This move, 
which was later called the “little migration”, was described 
by the traditional sources! as an attempt made by Muhammad 
to avoid greater sufferings for his companions. It could also 
have been an attempt to prevent a split between those who 
were open to a compromise and the more radical ones. 
(The evidence for this second hypothesis may be the fact that 
not all the Muslims migrated to Abyssinia). 


15 Ibn Ishaq op. cit. pp. 146-155. 
16 Ibn Ishaq op. cit. p. 146 (208). 
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The tendency towards compromise seems to have been 
a big temptation for Muhammad himself. According to 
the traditions, he seemed to have accepted temporarily a 
certain role within his monotheistic vision for the three 
goddesses Al-‘Uzza, Al-Lat and Manat, even uttering, as 
Quranic, some verses in their favour. This was probably 
in order to please some of the clans who had properties in 
Ta’if where the main shrine of the goddess Al-Lat was 
situated. The reference is to the famous case of the “Satanic 
verses” reported in all the commentaries (taftir) of the Quran 
as later cancelled by a further revelation (Q 53: 19-25), 
where the mistake was ascribed to Satanic suggestion (Q. 
22: 52). 


Seeing the firmness of Muhammad, his opponents tried 
to detach him from his clan, but they had to contend with 
Abi Talib who felt it was an affront to his clan to suggest that 
he should withdraw his protection from Muhammad. The 
result was that the Quraysh tried to put pressure on the entire 
Hashim family, calling for a boycott that lasted only a 
couple of months because some of the main clauses were soon 
broken. Nevertheless, the situation still remained very 
difficult for Muhammad and the Muslims who had to undergo 
various kinds of verbal attacks, as is witnessed by the Quran 
(Q 37: 13-17, 52: 15, 79: 10, 75: 3). The Prophet was 
accused of being a soothsayer ( (kdhin) (Q 69: 42, 52: 29), a 
magician-sorcerer (sdhir) (Q 38: 4, 43: 30) and a poet (shd‘ir) 
(Q 69: 41, 52: 30) and was often ridiculed (Q 25: 43). 


It is in this situation that we find stress in the Quran on 
the stories of the former prophets belonging to both the 
Christian and Jewish traditions (Q 51: 38-40, 46, 38: 26, 
34-47, 11: 69-83) as well as to the Arab legends (Q 11: 50-68). 
All of them had suffered from incomprehension and rejection 
and were persecuted by their own people on whom eventually 
fell divine punishment (Q 50: 12-14). Although prophets 
such as Abraham and Moses are frequently mentioned, 
nevertheless a special place is given to Jesus (‘Isé) for whom 
Muhammad seems to have had a particular affection (Q. 19: 
16-40). 
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3.34 Trials 


A very difficult moment for the Prophet of Islam occurred 
when his beloved Khadija died, followed shortly by the death 
of his protector, Abi Talib. To this time is ascribed the 
particular mystical experience which is known as the Mi‘raj 
(Q 17-60; Ibn Ishaq op. cit. pp. 181-187), which gave him 
spiritual comfort and strength to carry on his work. The 
situation in Mecca remained oppressive, however, and there 
was no hope of getting new converts there. Furthermore, 
the continuous persecution put the existence and development 
of the newly born Muslim community in grevious danger, 
and consequently new horizons had to be explored outside 
Mecca. 


Strengthened by a revelation (Q 15: 94-99) in 620, the 
Prophet moved towards Ta’if in the secret hope of finding 
new adherents there. But Ta'if was a strong centre of 
paganism where most of the lands belonged to the same 
influential clans of the Quraysh, and so even this new attempt 
ended in failure. The Quran described Muhammad coming 
back afilicted by his failure. But new hope is said to have 
come when he paused to recite the Quran in the desert and a 
group of jinn (genics) who listened astonished to the Message, 
were converted and became preachers of Islam among their 
race (Q 72: 1-2, 46: 29-32). 


At this moment his political skill seems to have manifested 
itself through a policy of marriages and contracts with the 
tribes of the desert. He began to approach the nomadic tribes 
and invite them to accept Islam, thus nurturing an “Arab 
Unity” which would be one of the chief political achievements 
of Islam. But the main event that changed the situation and 
the perspective of the entire Islamic vision was the negotiations 
with a delegation coming from Yathrib in 621. At that time 
the town of Yathrib was suffring from a social and political 
malaise. The two Arab clans of Aws and Khazraj, both 
having migrated from southern Arabia during the fourth 
century, and the strong Jewish clans of Bani Qurayza and 
Banu Nadir, had difficulties among themselves. The nomadic 
standard of life with its laws, customs, traditions and ideology 
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seems to have been inadequate to cope with life in a predo- 
minantly agrarian community. The result of disunity was 
that feuds, blood-money, robberies and riots were common- 
place and could lead the town to self-destruction. There was 
need of something like a charismatic leader, and the prestige 
of Muhammad as a Prophet whose authority was derived not 
from blood or kinship but from a religious call could enable 
him to remain above the blood-groups and arbitrate 
successfully. 


3.4 The Migration to Medina 
3.4.1 Preparations 


Traditions speak of some Medinans from the Khazraj 
clan going to Muhammad to make a first approach in 620 
and becoming Muslims, But the first official delegation 
appeared in Mecca, with the excuse of being on a pilgrimage, 
only late in 621 and secretly met Muhammad. The pact, 
called the “Pledge of the Women” consisted mainly of a 
religious submission to the Prophet and concluded with the 
sending of Mus’ab b. ‘Umar, a trustworthy Muslim who 
had memorized the first teachings of the Quran, to Mcdina 
to preach Islam there. At the Pilgrimage of 622 A.D. a 
group of 65 men and women met Muhammad at Al-‘Aqabah 
by night and not only pledged him allegiance but also took 
an oath to fight for him, as shown by the name of the pact 
called the “Pledge of War”. 


3.4.2 The Migration 


Meanwhile the Quraysh seem to have got word of the 
negotiations and their hostile attitude made the situation 
unbearable for the Muslims. It was at this juncture that 
Muhammad took the final decision and began to send his 
followers with their possessions and their families to Medina. 
The first group started the migration (Hijra) in the summer: 
the 16th of July, 622 A.D.—the Ist Muharram of that year— 


17 In Arabic bey‘at ab-nisa, because the swore that they would protect 
Muhammad as they protected their women. 
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was afterwards chosen by the Caliph Umar as the beginning 
of the Islamic Era, (ie. 1 Muharram, 1 A.H.). By the end 
of summer of the same year almost all the Muslims had left 
Mecca for Medina and had received hospitality there. 
According to Tradition the only three left, with some members 
of their families, were Muhammad himself, Abu Bakr and 
‘Ali, Eventually, by the middle of September, he sct out 
for Medina and reached the oasis of Qubi, in front of Medina, 
after escaping a plot organised by the Meccans to kill him. 


His waiting at Quba before entering Medina can be 
considered a very good move. 


In fact, in addition to the need for rest, he may have 
waited there in order to make the Medinas come out and 
welcome him as the desired leader and arbitrator of their 
town. This they did. With this event the atmosphere 
around Muhammad changed completely. He was no longer 
the oppressed, insulted and often ridiculed “new” prophet 
of Mecca, whose appeal was welcomed only by the poor and 
the oppressed. Now he was the awaited arbitrator of a 
divided town, the triumphant leader welcomed with joy and 
gladness. He was very careful from the beginning to keep 
his position uncompromised, as is shown by the traditions on 
his choosing the place to settle. He did not make the choice 
himsclf but let his camel go free and, where it stopped, he 
built his house so that nobody could see him supporting, 
with his presence, one or the other of the factions. 


3.4.3 Initial Tasks 


During the first months he spent in Medina he was busy 
with his work of reconciling the various factions there. His 
main achievement was the promulgation of the so-called 
“Constitution of Medina” which provided the basis for the 
building of the Community (umma) where state and religion 
(din wa dawla) are connected in the Islamic ideal. The 
position of the Prophet was growing ever stronger, especially 
because of the help of an increasing number of supporters 
among whom we can enumerate different groups: the newly 
converted Muslims; the part of his clan that followed him; 
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the emigrants (muhajirin); and the group of the Medinans 
who supported him (ansdr) (Q 8: 73-75). 

In the “Constitution of Medina,” as well as inthe attitude 
of the Prophet during this period, we notice that the stress is 
given to the main human and religious values (leaving aside 
the particulars); his openness towards people of other faiths; 
and his refraining from making the religious obligations too 
burdensome.’® This attitude seems to have changed when 
he realized that the Jews were not ready to accept him as a 
prophet. In the Meccan period up to the emigration 
Muhammad seemed to think of himself only as a reformer 
of the previous monotheistic religions, not as the founder 
of a new one. The fact that he used to pray facing Jerusalem 
indicates this. In Medina, once he made contact with well- 
established Jewish tribes and began to exchange views on 
religion, arguments arose and he immediately realized that 
their concept of election prevented them from accepting a new 
prophet, especially one coming from another people. Even 
in the Quran we find an echo of these diatribes (Q 2: 104-113) 
which resulted in changing the direction of prayer (gibla) 
(Q 2: 142-150). 


3.4.4 Theological Developments 


Consequently a new theological vision of Islam arose, 
which was re-connected with the other two monotheistic 
religions through the personality of Abraham (Ibrahim), 
called the first hanif. Through Ishmacl he conveyed to the 
Arabs their original faith, which was re-discovered and 
preached in the Quran. In this context even the Meccan 
shrine of the Ka‘ba was re-interpreted in the Quran as the 
first “Abrahamic Sanctuary” where the Patriarch established 
his dwelling-place and his house of prayer of which the Black 
Stone, venerated by the pre-Islamic Arabs, was the cornerstone. 
The story though much criticised by Western scholars for 
lack of historical documents, fits very well with the new vision 
of Islam that was emerging in Medina and was an interesting 
way to re-attach the broken connection with the other two 
semitic religions that claim Abraham as their father in faith. 


18 Sahih Abi Abdu-lldh Al-Bukkart, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 9. 
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3.4.5 Meeting Challenges 


The Muslims had to face many economic difficulties in 
Medina, especially due to the fact that they were mainly 
merchants and tradesmen. It was not easy for them to adjust 
to agricultural work which was the main source of income in 
Medina. Nor could they depend forever on the hospitality 
of the Medinans. The only way to solve the problem was to 
open up new trade with Syria, but this could not be done 
unless they cleared the way of the Meccan caravans that used 
to travel along those routes. The only way to discourage 
these caravans from using those ways and to get some money 
was to attack them with frequent raids and razzias. And 
that was what the Muslims did, particularly during 623. 


On the other hand Muhammad began to increase his 
power in the Muslim community through his marriage to 
‘Misha, daughter of the second leader of the Muslims, the 
future first Caliph, Abi Bakr. She was very young at that 
time, but she adapted quite well to the house-hold of the 
Prophet and, due to her strong personality, she later became 
his chief wife. In the same year Muhammad married his 
daughter Fatima to his cousin and faithful companion ‘Ali. 
These proved to be good steps at a time when a clash with the 
Meccans seemed to be imminent. The various raids against 
the Meccan caravans, in fact, (though these were very common 
and completely accepted by the Arab moral code, and 
usually connected only with robbery without bloodshed). 
put the Quraysh in a state of alert with the result that they 
increased the armed escorts for the caravans. 


3.4.6 Conflict 


This created a tense situation which exploded in the 
incident of Nakhla (an oasis on the southern route from 
Mecca to Ta’if) where the Muslims attacked a caravan during 
a sacred month and one of the guards was killed. The 
Quraysh, who were led at that period by Abi Sufyan and 
Aba Jahl, took this as a pretext to facc the Muslims during 
the following year 624. After an attempt by the Muslims 
(led this time by Muhammad himself) to attack a caravan 
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on its way to Gaza had failed, the Meccans refused the blood- 
money offered by the Prophet who wanted to keep the peace, 
and chose a confrontation at Badr in March 624. 


In spite of the larger number and strength of the Meccans 
during this battle the Muslims succeeded in making them 
withdraw, leaving behind some slain leaders like Abu Jahl. 
This success, due also to good strategy, became a theological 
event which had a deep religious meaning for Muhammad 
and his followers and can be compared to the important 
crossing of the Red Sea in the Biblical tradition. The 
Muslims believed that it was their faith that had led them to 
victory and that God had put His seal of support by raising 
His hand against their enemies. 

The triumph of the recent victory was nevertheless 
mitigated due to troubles arising inside Medina, attributed to 
the non-cooperation of the Jews and the so-called “hypocrites” 
(mundfiq), those who nominally became Muslims but used to 
oppose Muhammad’s policies (Q. 3: 119, 167-171). To 
tackle these prblems and provide for the emigrants Muhammad 
organised a series of expeditions against some Jewish strongholds 
begininning 624 with the victory over the Bani Qayniiga, 
whose lands were confiscated although they were granted 
their lives on the condition that they would migrate elsewhere. 
Apart from these military expeditions, Muhammad’s private 
life in Medina was peaceful. His house had become a centre 
where a number people used to sit waiting for a chance to 
exchange words with him. In the inner part of his house 
Muhammad lived a very simple life. He had no large 
properties to look after and alternated his time between 
prayer, advice given to his followers, service to the poor 
(Q.2: 261-271) and the enjoyment of family life. 


Politically speaking his position after the victory of Badr 
and the triumph over the Jewish tribes was greatly consolidated. 
This enabled him to face the inevitable counter-attack of the 
Meccans who felt that his increasing power was a threat to 
their trade and business. Abu Sufyan, who held power in 
Mecca itself, took an oath not to have anything to do with oil 
or women until he had carried out an expedition against 
Muhammad. After a series of raids, in which he got the 
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cooperation of the Jewish tribe of Banu Nadir, he moved 
from Mecca with his main army and faced the Muslims at 
Uhud in March 625. The lack of unity in the Muslim 
camp (Q 2: 152-155) which influenced the whole strategy 
helped Abu Sufyan inflict a considerable loss on the Muslims. 
Tradition reports that Muhammad himself was wounded and 
that the rumour of his death contributed to the disorder in 
the Muslim ranks. The Meccans did not take full advantage 
of the victory. Out of fear of taking further risks, they 
withdrew and returned to Mecca instead of following up 
their victory and destroying the Muslims completely. This 
helped Muhammad come to grips with the situation and 
keep intact his position in Medina. 


The religious interpretation of events, namely, that the 
defeat was due to the weakness and lack of faith on the part 
of the fighters (Q 3: 150-153), but was not a sign of being 
abandoned by God (Q 3: 175-179), played a great role in 
giving new strength and hope to the defeated Muslims. On 
the political side, in order to revive trust and help the Muslims 
recover from the spiritual shock of Uhud, Muhammad started 
a punitive expedition against the Banu Nadir, who were 
charged with having cooperated with the Meccans against 
the Muslims, The Muslim army moved agains the Jewish 
stronghold in August 625 ordering them to leave Medina 
within ten days. They were allowed to keep their land 
from which they would receive part of the produce, When 
the Banu Nadir refused to mect these demands their oasis 
was surrounded and, after 15 days, they had to give in and 
move to Khaybar, to the North where they settled. This 
victory over the Jews, as well as the loss at the battle of Uhud, 
became a source of new social problems in Medina. Sharing 
of booty, making provision for widowed women, problems of 
inheritance and the care of orphans were new situations that 
Islam had to face, New laws, for example on marriage 
(Q 4: 3), division of booty (Q 59: 6-9), and inheritance 
(Q 4: 7-12), which would constitute the basis for future legal 
achievements in the Muslim society, were revealed. 


‘Muhammad himself acted on the newly adopted policy. 
He took two new wives: Zaynab bint Khuzayma (who died. 
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after only a few months) and Umm Salama, both widows 
of Martyrs (Shahid) of the battle of Uhud. Together with this 
internal social settlement the year 626 was characterised by 
some external expeditions meant to clear the way for Medinan 
trade with Syria. They were undertaken especially against 
the tribes of Dumat-al-Jandal (400 miles north of Medina), 
during the last of which there was the famous incident 
involving ‘A’isha (the so-called “Affair of the lie”) when, 
according to the traditions, Muhammad decided in favour 
of his spouse, thus revealing all his trust and affection for her. 
This strengthened her position among the Muslims.” 


3.4.7 The Expedition of Khandaq and the punishment 
meted out 


At this moment, while Muhammad was trying to 
consolidate his position and bring about a climate of peace 
in Medina, a new attack came from the Meccans. It is the 
so-called “Expedition of Khandaq” or of the “Trench” which 
ended with the siege of Medina. The Meccans failed to 
reach the outskirts of Medina in time to destroy the crops, 
and a trench, dug by the Muslims and well protected by their 
infantry, prevented their enemies from putting their cavalry 
to good use. Moreover the confederacy, organised by Abu 
Sufyan in order to have a large army to march against the 
Muslims, was composed of many Arab tribes attracted to the 
expedition by bribes. Muhammad was able to use diplomacy 
to break it up. The expedition ended in failure and the 
confederates had to retreat, with great loss of prestige on the 
part of the Meccan leaders. 


During the siege, nevertheless, intrigues and conspiracy, 
in which the Jewish clan of the Qurayza was involved, went 
on even in the Muslim camp. This is given as the reason for 
the strong steps taken against this tribe afterwards. Since they 
were considered guilty of treasonable activities, Muhammad 
summoned the Muslims in front of their strongholds and 
asked the Qurayza to surrender unconditionally, which they 
did. Then the Prophet appointed as judge Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh 


19 Ibn Ishaq op. cit. p. 493-499. 
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of the clan of ‘Aws, a person respected among the helpers 
in general, but biased against the Qurayza because of their 
behaviour. All the Muslims swore to accept his decision. 
The sentence was death, and Muhammad ordered all the men 
of the clan, with one exception, to be beheaded. The women 
and children were sold into slavery. 


For most western scholars this is considered a black mark 
against Muhammad. It is important, however, to see the 
incident in the light of the Arab code of honour where the 
enemy and the complete stranger had no right whatsoever. 
The Bandi Qurayza were charged with having broken the 
agreement with the Muslims through cooperating with the 
enemy during the siege of Medina. They thus lost com- 
pletely their kinship. Thus shedding their blood was neither 
unlawful nor contemptible according to the Arab mentality, 


With the elimination of the Qurayza all local opposition 
vanished, Even the hypocrites lost their main supporters, 
with the result that the peace the Medinans looked for when 
the Prophet was called as an arbitrator finally seemed to have 
been achieved. The interest of Muhammad, pushed by his 
religious claim, now turned towards the expansion of Islam 
according to its specific Arab character which emerged after 
the refusal of the Jews and Christians to accept him as a 
prophet. The main sanctuary of the Arabs, where all their 
divinities were collected and where they could find a glimpse 
of their vague unity, was the shrine of Mecca, centered 
round the Ka‘ba. Only a return to Mecca could allow the 
Muslims to enter the Ka‘ba and re-cstablish, in this poly- 
theistic shrine—once purified of all pagan signs —the 
Abrahamic Religion, and make Islam the unifying religion 
of the Arab people, 


3.4.8 Strategy 


As mentioned previously, during the years 626-7 
Muhammad tried to weaken Mecca by preventing the 
movement of caravans to and from Syria. On the other 
hand, many Arab Bedouin began to join the Muslims. 
Eventually, feeling inspired (Q 48: 27), the Prophet took the 
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decision to make the “Minor Pilgrimage” (‘Umra) and in 
March 628 set out from Medina with more than a thousand 
men and reached the oasis of Al-Hudaybiya, in front of Mecca, 
and stopped there. A series of messages was exchanged 
between the Muslim camp and Mecca until the two opponents 
agreed to reach a compromise and the famous “Treaty of 
Al-Hudaybiya” was scaled. The most remarkable feature of 
this treaty was that Muhammad, for the sake of peace and 
the eventual establishing of Islam, agreed to be addressed not 
as “Prophet and Messenger of God,” but simply by his father’s 
name (Kunya). He also agreed to postpone the pilgrimage 
to the following year. The main provisions of the treaty were: 


1, The abandonment of hostilities by both parties for 
ten years. 

2, Permission to perform the rites of the Pilgrimage in 
the following year. 

3, Muhammad agreed to send back any Meccan who 
joined him without the permission of his guardian, 
while the Meccans could accept any Muslim who 
joined them and did not have to send him back. 


4, Freedom was given to all Arab tribes to enter into 
alliance either with Muhammad or with the 
Meccans. 


With these provisions the main aims of the policy of the 
Prophet seemed to have been achieved. Through the perfor- 
mance of the Pilgrimage with all the connected rites he could 
demonstrate that Islam was not a foreign religion but rather 
“the” religion of the Arabs, while through the provision 
regarding the possible treaties with the Arab tribes he could 
prove his equality with the Meccan authorities and so 
strengthen his position as a political leader. 


During the negotiations at Al-Hudaybiya there were 
some moments of tension, documented by the “Pledge of 
Good Pleasure” or “Pledge under the tree” (Q_ 48: 18), when 
the Muslims swore allegiance to Muhammad against the 
enemy. Even at the end they did not seem to be happy 
with the treaty which, from their point of view, was fruitless. 
Thus when an animal was sacrificed and Muhammad, after 
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shaving his hair, set off for home, there was an atmosphere of 
disappintment among his followers (Q.48: 10). 


The desire of overcoming this disappointment and the 
necessity of strengthening the economic situation of his 
community seems to have been the reason for a series of 
expeditions against the Jewish tribes of Khaybar, Fadak, 
Wadi-l-Qurra and Taymah with the result that the Muslims 
extended their power in the Arabian desert up to the Syrian 
border and put an end to the Jewish question. It was at 
this time that Tradition speaks about six messengers having 
been sent by Muhammad to the rulers of the surrounding 
countries. Some relevant achievements of this mission were the 
return of a number of emigrants from Abyssinia; the marriage 
of Muhammad with Umm Habiba®; and the good 
relations established with the Egyptian ruler who gave him 
as a present the Christian slave-girl Mariya, who presented 
him with his only son, the short-lived Ibrahim. After 
Khaybar, he had accepted the Jewish girl Safiya, daughter 
of a chief of the clan of al-Nadir, who became a Muslim and 
his wife. 


3.5 Success 
3.5.1 Pilgrimage to Mecca 


According to the agreement reached at Hudaybiya, 
Muhammad performed the “Small Pilgrimage” (‘Umra) in 
March 629. He left most of the rites performed in Pre- 
Islamic times untouched. A series of conversions of men 
from important Meccan families,*! as well as the work of 
reconciliation undertaken by Muhammad during the following 
months, prepared the way for the submission of Mecca to 
Islam which occurred not long afterwards. By the end of 
629, during a quarrel between the Kuzi‘a tribe and the 
Bani Bahr, with some bloodshed, the Kuza‘a, taking 
advantage of the treaty of Al-Hudaybiya, declared themselves 


20 She was a daughter of Abt Sufyfin and the widow ofa Muslim who went to 
Abyssinia and became a Christian. 

21 Two were remarkable: the conversion of Kalid b. Al-Walid, of the clan 
Mulhzitm, and of ‘Amr b. Al-‘As, of the Sahm clan. 
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allied to Muhammad and made him the arbitrator of the 
matter. 


The situation became very difficult for the Meccans. 
Abi Sufyan, who was now the main leader of the town, 
persuaded the Meccans to attempt a compromise and went 
himself on a mission to Muhammad, but was not successful. 
Muhammad was by now in a better position to use force 
against them and was not at all ready to revise the treaty. 
The only alternative left to the Meccans was to surrender and 
submit to Muhammad. That is what they ended up doing. 
On the Ist of January 630 Muhammad set out for Mecca with 
a large army which increased in number on the way as other 
tribes joined him. Before he could reach the town Abi 
Sufyan, together with some leading Meccans, came and 
submitted to him. 


3.5.2 Mecca Capitulates 


Muhammad set his camp in front of the town and then 
advanced into Mecca with his army. A show of resistance 
was made, but Khalid b. Al-Walid soon overcame it. Some 
blood was shed — ten or twenty Meccans and two or three 
Muslims perished during a skirmish. Muhammad then 
entered Mecca triumphantly on the 11th of January 630. 
He granted a gencral amnesty, from which only a few people 
were excluded, and purified the town of paganism by destroying 
all the idols around the Ka‘ba. He also forbade pillage 
and treated the pagans magnanimously, thus gaining the 
favour of his fellow-citizens. He sent expeditions to destroy 
the two important shrines of Manat and al-‘Uzza. With 
tact and diplomacy he reorganised the administrative system 
of Mecca, especially in various matters regarding the sacred 
territory and the custodianship of the Ka‘ba. 

Some strong tribes of the area, however, especially the 
Hawzin as well as the inhabitants of Ta’if (Tagif), alarmed 
by the great power Muhammad had gained, gathered a large 
army and marched against him with their women, children 
and livestock. They met the Muslim army at Hunayn and, 
after some fighting, were defeated (Q 9: 25-27). The men 
were dispersed and killed and there was an attempt to kill 
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women and children, but Muhammad was able to handle the 
situation and avoid a general massacre. Women, children, 
animals and. goods fell into the hands of the Muslims who 
moved to Ta’if to which they laid siege. The local tribe of 
Taqif resisted bravely, however, and Muhammad preferred 
to raise the siege and seek reconciliation by negotiating with 
them and the tribe of Hawazin. The idol of Al-Lat was 
destroyed later on and the inhabitants of the town, together 
with the surrounding tribes, pledged allegiance to Muhammad. 
With this victory the opposition of the Arab tribes was 
crushed and Muhammad became the real “chief” of the 
Arabs. Through the various treaties signed with the local 
tribes at this time a basis for the Islamic Community (Umma) 
emerged. Taxes were imposed on them, together with 
obligations like the daily prayers (saldt{namdz), and the 
direction of prayer (gibla)-facing the Holy Ka‘ba. The 
‘Muslim community thus grew into a vast Arab confederacy. 

While Muhammad was increasing his power among the 
Arabs, events in the neighbouring countries made him look 
forward to organizing an expedition near the Syrian borders. 
The Byzantine Empire, after a defeat (Q 30: 1-3) by the 
Persians, who even laid siege to Constantinople in 626, 
regained power. The Emperor Heraclius entercd Const- 
antinople as victor in 629 and restored the Cross of Christ to 
Jerusalem in 630. At this time Muhammad, fearing for the 
security of the routes to Syria — which were controlled by 
Christian tribes who could at any time shift their alligeance 
to the Byzantine Empire—and moved by the desire. to 
fulfil God’s command to spread Islam, organised a large 
expedition to Tabuk (near the Gulf of Aqaba) which ended by 
December 630. It had little political or military success 
(merely some treaties with Jewish and Christian tribes), but 
was of great religious significance, for it called all the Muslims 
to unity in the task of spreading Islam and served as the basis 
for future Islamic expansion. 


3.5.3 Delegations 


By this time the influence of Islam had reached almost 
every corner of the Arabian Peninsula and deputations from 
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different tribes and religious groups began coming to 
Muhammad seeking some form of agreement and under- 
standing with the new leader of the Arabs. In December a 
delegation is reported to have come from the pro-Byzantine 
tribe of Ghassan and in 632 we are informed that a group of 
representatives from the Christian tribes of Najran (Yemen) 
had a meeting which was both political and religious. It 
was during this period when a certain awareness of being an 
ethnological and cultural unity was increasing among the 
Arabs —thanks to the preaching of the Arabic Quran 
(Q 12: 2) — that some opposition started to assume a definite 
shape. 


3.5.4 Other Prophets 


New prophets appeared, especially in the southern part 
of the peninsula where the Muslims were still a minority. 
About March 632 a tribal leader named Al-Aswad rebelled. 
This was the first “‘apostasy”’ (ridda) in Islam. He occupied 
San‘a and brought a large part of Yemen under his control. 
It lasted only couple of months however, and Al-Aswad was 
killed by one of his supporters. In Central Arabia a man 
called Musiylima claimed to be a prophet and messenger of 
God and started a movement on his own. Traditions refer 
to an exchange of harsh letters between Muhammad and this 
new religious leader who had little success among the Arabs 
and is reported to have died on the battlefield. A similar 
move was made by man called Tulaysh with whom Muham- 
madseems to have initiated some negotiations, but he was 
also killed and his movement faded out. 


3.5.5 Quran Completed 
During this period of political and religious achievements 
much of the Quran seemed to be oriented towards laying the 
basis for the Islamic legal system (shari‘at) (Q 2: 106-107, 
177-184, 282-283, etc) with much stress on the rights of women 
(Q 2: 226-231), orphans (Q 4: 2-10) and laws regarding 
inheritance (Q 4: 11-14). Interest is shown in clarifying 
the position of the Muslims vis-a-vis polytheists (Q 9: 1-11) 
as well as Christians and Jews (Q 5: 13, 4: 156-157). A 
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special place in these revelations is given to Jesus (Isa) especi- 
ally in the fifth Sura, Al-Ma’ide (the Table) where his 
personality and his prophetical appeal are depicted. These 
were the final revealed messages before the closing of revelation 
with the Sura 110, 4l-Nasr (Help). 

In February 632 Muhammad led the “Major Pilgrimage” 
(hajj) known as “the Farewell Pilgrimage” where he delivered 
a sermon (khutha) which was, as reported in the traditions, 
a prayer to God and an appeal to the Muslims and the whole 
world to make the “call to Islam’ (da‘wa) became a source 
of peace and justice for mankind. 


3.5.6 Death 


He then went back to Medina to attend to his personal 
affairs. His health deteriorated, however, and eventually he 
had to give up leading the prayers and was replaced by Abii 
Bakr. He passed his last days in ‘A’isha’s apartment and 
suddenly, on the eighth of June 632, he passed away. The 
Hadith avows that: “At his death the Apostle of God (peace 
be upon him) did not leave any silver or gold, slaves or 
maidservants. His only property was a mule, his armour 
and some lands to be given to the poor”** 


Present Situation 

The influence of Mhammad’s personality is still felt in the 
modern world, inspiring Muslims to build up and renew 
Islamic society. 


Hc is seen as the “‘perfect man”, to whom the Muslims 
Pays respect by giving him the title of “Hazrat” (His 
Excellency). He is also the “perfect believer”, on whom is 
invoked the Blessing of God adding to his name: “salla- 
Iahu ‘alaihi wa sallam” (The Peace and Blessing of God be 
upon him!), which comes naturally to a Muslim, 


The example of Muhammad stimulates the Muslim 
world to strive for the heights of mysticism and to submit to the 
“ight way” in worldly affairs. Recent Muslim literature, 


22 Sahth Abi Abdu-lI@h Al-Bukhari, op. cit. Vol. IV, p.3. 
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from daily newspapers to scientific publications, sees in him 
the “ideal man”, the wise statesman, the strong warrior, 
the perfect husband and the greatest mystic. A visit to his 
tomb in Medina, after the Pilgrimage, results in special 
blessings. After the Ka‘ba, his tomb is considered a centre 
from which peace spreads throughout the world. 


The name of Muhammad, proclaimed five times a day 
together with the profession of faith (shahddat) announced in 
the call from the minaret, penerates deeply into the hearts of 
Muslims reminding them how closcly connected the 
personality of their Prophet is with the Message of Islam, 
which they are called upon to spread throughout the world. 


NOTE ON THE COMPILATION OF THE QURAN 


The Holy Quran is the foundation on which the whole 
of Muslim life is built and the right guidance (hudd) given 
by God to mankind, expressing it in clear language (Q 12: 2). 
This guidance is considered by the Quran itself as “sent 
down” (munzal) (cfr. Q 56: 77-80, 41: 1-2, 26: 192) to 
Muhammad who, according to Islamic theology, repeated 
(Q.18:27) the words he heard directly from God (Q 75: 18). 
‘That is the reason why the recitation of the Quran always 
ends with the words: “God has officially declared and He is 
Great.” This Quran, recited by the Prophet of Islam, is 
considered to be the communication on earth of the Eternal 
Word uttered by God and defined as “the well-guarded 
tablets” (al-lauh al-mabfiz) (Q 85: 22) or “The Mother 
of the Book” (Ummil-kitab) (Q.43: 4) isc. the Original Scripture 
in Heaven which was revealed by the intermediary ‘“‘The 
Faithful Spirit” (Al-Rahu al-Amin) (Q 18: 102, 42: 52, 26: 
192, 16: 2) identified by the Quran as the angel Gabriel 
(Q 2: 97). 

Almost all modern Muslim scholars agree that the Quran 
was not revealed all at once, neither was it always written 
down immediately after its utterance. It was revealed from 
time to time over a period of 22 years, from the first revelation 
in the cave of Hira (610) to that of the last days of the life of 
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the Prophet (632) who used to find, in revelation, an answer 
to the different problems the first Muslim Community had to 
face. Thus practically all the passages of the Quran which, 
according to Muslim scholarship, should be interpreted as 
referring to contemporary events and circumstances, have 
special “occasions of revelation” (asbdbu-l-nuzil) assigned 
to them. On these occasions, when the Prophet uttered a 
revealed word, people either memorized it or wrote it down 
on material ready at hand such as palm-leaves, picces of 
leather, stones, camel bones etc. It seems that the Prophet 
himself, possibly on account of the deep respect he had for the 
Heavenly Word, never thought of writing down the Quran. 
Instead, according to the traditional Semitic way of learning, 
it was mainly memorized by a particular group of persons 
among the Muslims, the “reciters” (gin, pl: gud), who 
became the. first proclaimers of the revealed message. 
Muhammad was reported to have had some secretaries, 
among whom was the famous Zayd b. Thabit who, from the 
beginning, tried to collect all the dispersed written and oral 
materials. He played an important role after the: death of 
the Prophet when the need of having a unified official text 
of the Quran came about. 


A tremendous crisis arose upon the death of Muhammad. 
Divisions arose among the Arab tribes and the Prophet, to 
whom the Community used to appeal for right guidance, 
was no longer there. Moreover, no one could inherit his 
prophetic gift. Divisions among the Muslim might appear 
and anybody could appeal to any made-up revelation to 
support his theological or legal ‘position. Besides that, 
traditions say that many “reciters” of the Quran were killed 
during the battle of ‘Aqaba in 632 and the risk of losing the 
Griginal revealed text was great. Consequently there was a 
felt need to collect the legacy of the Prophet completely and 
accurately in order to prescrvc it. It was Abu Bakr who, 
with the help of the secretary of Muhammad, Zayd b. Thabit, 
first undertook the task of collecting all the written (suhufa) 
and oral material and, according to Ibn Abi Dawud 
(Al-Futuhat al-Makkya, Boulaq, 1269, I, 5), putting it all in 
wage book (mushaf). 
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Together with this, other editions of the Quran were 
circulating among some Companions of the Prophet such as 
‘Umar; Akbar b. Amir; Mikdad b. Amr; the cousin of the 
Prophet, Ali; the Medinan Ubaiy b. Ka‘b; and the Meccan 
Abdullah b, Mas‘id, each of whom claimed authenticity for 
his own text. Thus when Uthman became Caliph in 644 
he tried to solve the problem and produced a unified version 
of the Quran which was based on the collection made by 
Zayd b. Thabit which was in the hands of Hafsa, daughter 
of the Caliph ‘Umar. He established a commission among 
his secretaries with the task of studying the language accurately 
and he purified, according to their suggestions, the text from 
all the words which did not belong to the Hejazian and, 
particularly, Meccan language of the Prophet. Then — 
according to the traditions —he sent the purified version 
of the Quran to the main centres of the Muslim world and 
asked all the Muslims to acccpt it as the only official, 
definitive version of the Quran. To make his decision 
effective he also ordered the destruction of all other collections 
in use among the Muslims. 


In this edition, however, only the consonants had been 
fixed, without vowels or diacritical points. Thus the text 
could be vocalized in different ways with noticeable changes 
in its meaning. A few years later, in 700, another recension 
was made by the Ummayyad Caliph ‘Abdu-l-Malik in 
Damascus. ‘With the help of his secretaries Ubaydullah b. 
Zayd and Al-Hejajj and some “readers” (gurré) he produced 
a new edition of the Quran, introducing vowels and diacritical 
points, Several systems of vocalization remained, however, 
along with some other “readings” (7 main readings and 5 
additional ones) and all were recognized as equally valid by 
Muslim scholars who continued research in this field through 
the “Science of the Readings” (‘ilm-ul-gira‘at). 


The situation began to change with the invention of the 
press. Previously there had always been the possibility of 
slight mistakes made by the copyists resulting in variations in 
the different editions of the Quran. Moreover, each of the 
versions of the Quran had a limited circulation, which 
prevented any single one of them from prevailing over the. 
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others. With the invention of the press there was a better 
chance of fixing a text and having it circulated widely, 
without variations or mistakes. 


Though not the first printed edition of the Quran, the 
Arabic text with Latin translation of Marracci, (Padua 1698) 
was outstanding. Sale’s English translation of 1734 relies 
greatly on Marracci’s translation and commentaries. A 
Muslim edition by Mulay Uthman was printed in St. 
Petersburg in 1787. In the Middle East the first printed 
edition of the Quran appeared at the beginning of the 19th 
century in Tehran in 1824 followed by another one printed in 
Tabriz in 1833. The edition that found the best welcome 
among Orientalists— though not fully acceptable to the 
Muslims —was that made by Flugel in 1834, which was 
mainly based on the Basra reading of the Quran. 


These printed editions of the Quran, though circulating 
widely even among the Muslims, did not find general 
acceptance by Muslim scholars who kept to the traditional 
way of using the manuscripts of the Quran for religious and 
Titurgical purposes. 

Things changed completely in 1923 when, under the 
patronage of Fuad I (Khedive of Egypt), the National 
Library (Daru-l-Kutub) of Cairo published an excellent 
edition of the Quran based on the reading of ‘Asim b. ‘Ali 
al-Najud, transmitted by Hafs b. Sulayman of Kufa. This 
edition was widely accepted as official and authoritative even 
for liturgical purposes by the Muslims and its use soon spread 
throughout the Muslim world, where it was accepted also in 
its structure and division of chapters and verses. 


The division of the Quran into 114 chapters (sara), which 
is found in this edition, is not founded on chronological or 
theological reasons but, except for the first stra called the 
“Opening” (Fatihe), which is essentially a prayer — the 
suras are roughly arranged according to their length. Each 
is divided into verses (aya pl: aydt), which were not originally 
marked in the manuscripts. This is the reason why there 
have been differences of opinion about the division and 
numbering of the verses. This can be seen in the differences 
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between the numbering of the Quranic’ verses by many 
Orientalists, who follow the Flugel edition (where there are 
6236 verses), and the Muslims, who usually quote the Fu’ad 
edition (where there are 6204 verses). There are also other 
divisions of the Quran for the purpose of recitation. All 
the parts in these divisions are equal and are 30, for the 
recitation on each day of the month of Ramazan; or 7, for 
the days of the week throughout the year. There are also 
indications like: “bending down” (ruki‘) or “prostration” 
(sajda), usually put on the side of the text for its liturgical use. 





The headings of the suras usually refer to a prominent 
word or episode in the sura itself and they seem not to have 
been present in the beginning but were introduced later for 
reference purpose, In fact, in cach sira — except the ninth— 
the real Quranic words start with the invocation: ‘In the name 
of God the Beneficent, the Merciful” (basmala) which intro- 
duces the proclamation of the revealed text. 


In conclusion we have to admit that, apart from slight 
differences in the division of the text and variations in its 
“readings”, the Quran, as it has come down to us — due to 
the diligence and accuracy of the Muslims scholars in 
preserving the text, which is considered by them as revealed 
and inimitable — is a faithful record of what the Muslims 
believe is the revealed Word of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
1. What is the position of the Quran in the daily life ofan Indian Muslim? 
2, Which image of Muhammad has come out of 
a) the popular beliefs 
b) the reflections of the Muslim scholars in the Indian Sub-Continent? 
3. What were the main features of the various cultural environments in Pre- 
Islamic Arabia? 
4, What was the situation (social, economic, political, religious,...) of the 
Christians and the Jews in Pre-Islamic Arabia? 
5. What seem to have been the religious expectations of the Pre-Islamic Arabs? 
6, What shape did the prophetic mission of Muhemmad take in Mecca? What 
were the main contents of the Quranic Message there? 
7. What policy did Muhammad adopt in Medina, and how is it expressed in 
the Quran? 
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8. What were the steps taken by Muhammad in order to unify the Arabs and 

build the Umma (Islamic Community)? 
9. How did Muhammad deal with the different religious groups (Polytheists, 

Christians, Jews) found in Arabia? 

10. What role does the ideal personality of Mubammad play in the religious, 
social, and political life of Muslims today? 

11. What were the main steps leading up to Uthman’s official text of the Quran? 

12. How accurate is the modern printed text of the Quran? 
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THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 
George Koovackal 
& 
Paul Jackson 


Introduction 


In India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, quite a variety of 
Muslims are found sect-wise, race-wise, language-wise and 
class-wise. There are Sunnis, Shi‘as, Bohras, Khojas and 
Mappilas; Aryans, Dravidians, Mongoloids and Adivasis; 
Urdu-speakers, Bengali-speakers, Kashmiri-speakers, Marathi- 
speakers, Malayalam-speakers and Tamil-speakers; and 
there are Sayyids, Pathans and Momins (weavers). The 
more carefully one looks the greater the variety one 
encounters. 


Looking beyond the Indian sub-continent there are Arabs 
in the Muslim heart lands; Blacks in sub-Saharan Africa; 
Turks, Iranians, Afghans; Indoncsians, Malays and sizeable 
groups in U.S.S.R. and China. 


It is not possible to trace in detail the spread of Islam 
beyond Arabia into all these areas after the death of 
Muhammad in 632. What is important for us is to outline 
in greater detail the early spread of Islam, and its spread in 
South Asia (ic. the Indian subcontinent). 
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THE EARLY SPREAD 
1.1, The Succession 


When Muhammad died suddenly on 8th June, 632, the 
Muslim community was faced with a major crisis — one of 
leadership. This leadership was of both a religious and 
political nature, reflecting that of the community itself. 
There was, however, a distinct drawback where the religious 
aspect was concerned, for Muhammad’s successor was not— 
indeed, could not even be thought of as—a prophet, for 
Muhammad had been the Seal of the Prophets. With his 
death revelation ceased, so the community had to rely on 
the Quranic revelation already at hand, plus the practice 
(sunna) of the Prophet, so well known to the inner circle of 
companions. 

Thus, while Muhammad’s body lay in the room in which 
he had died, with relatives keeping vigil and making prepa- 
rations to bury it in that very room itself, a mecting was taking 
place near by. Choosing a successor (khaltfa) was proving 
to be difficult as both the Emigrants (muhdjirin) from Mecca 
and the Helpers (ansdr) of Medina laid claim to the caliphate. 
When ‘Umar, the most outstanding personality present, 
suddenly paid homage to Abu Bakr, the much respected, 
intimate companion of Muhammad, and also the father of 
‘Aisha, his favourite wife, the others followed suit. Abi 
Bakr thus became the first caliph. The fact that he was known 
for his probity is confirmed by the title conferred upon him, 
as-Siddiq (The Righteous One). 


1.2, Early Expansion 


Upon hearing of Muhammad’s death many Bedouin 
as well as some urbanized tribes revolted. Abii Bakr subdued 
them and then promptly sent them forth to expend their 
fighting energies beyond Arabia. He placed them under 
experienced military commanders such as Khalid bin 
al-Walid. Under such capable leaders the Bedouins, with 
their undoubted personal hardiness and bravery — as well 
as their experience in organizing caravans to traverse desert 
regions, where they were thoroughly at home — were able 
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to be forged into a devestatingly effective fighting force. 
Added to this was the incentive of booty, so dear to the Bedouin 
heart! In addition to these undoubtedly important elements 
was the unifying and energizing impact of Islam. Fighting 
for the cause of God (jikdd) meant temporal and spiritual 
advantages for the survivers, while the crown of martyrdom 
awaited those slain in battle. 


1.2.1, Iraq and Iran 

Hira, the capital of Iraq, capitulated. Eight days after 
the death of Muhammad a new, energetic king ascended the 
Persian throne, Yazdigird III, He directed the Persian 
resistance but it proved no match against the Arabs. The 
battle of Nihavand in 642 sealed the fate of Persia. Yazdigird 
fled from pillar to post and was finally assassinated in 651 
in an outlying province. 


1.2.2. Syria and Palestine 


In the meantime another famous gencral, ‘Amr bin 
al-‘As, was campaigning in Syria. He was joined by Khalid 
and first one then another Byzantine army of Emperor 
Heraclius was defeated in 635 and 636. This was under the 
new Caliph, ‘Omar, who had succeeded Abi Bakr in 634. 
Jerusalem fell in 638, surrendering to ‘Umar who came in 
person to negotiate a treaty of capitulation. Christians were 
granted protection and freedom of worship, but had to pay 
a protection tax (jizya) which was, however, not as burdensome 
as what had been exacted by the Byzantine Emperor. A 
similar treaty had been made by Khalid with the citizens of 
Damascus, mainly Christian. 


1.2.3 Egypt 

Egypt, like Syria and Palestine, was also under Byzantine 
rule. Only when ‘Amr bin al-‘As defeated the Byzantine 
army in 641 did it come under Arab control. The Byzantine 
army had to withdraw. The local Christians and Jews were 
offered the normal treaty. 

What is striking is that these early conquests were strictly 
military in nature, leading to political control. In some 
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areas — c.g. Iraq — cantonment cities were established, such 
as Basra and Kufa, for the Arab soldiers and their families. 
The top political power was in the hands of the Arab 
conquerors, while the bureaucracy was largely left intact, 
mainly run by Christians, using the local language, principally 
Greek (or Pahlavi in Iran). It was only under the Umayyad 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 685-705) that Arabic was introduced 
as the official language. The Arab conquerors in those early 
years showed no interest in making converts — much like 
the British East India Company in India — but were keen on 
immediate booty and a steady flow of income. This came 
from the protection tax (jizya) and the agricultural tax (khardj). 


13 Early Organization 


As mentioned, when a group surrendered —as in 
Jerusalem, Damascus or Egypt — a treaty was drawn up and 
respected. When a conquest resulted from military might, 
however, the Arab victors dictated terms. The general 
tenor of the treaties was to protect the inhabitants, granting 
them freedom of worship, but imposing the protection tax. 


‘Umar’s policy with regard to the land was to leave it in 
the hands of the cultivators — after all, what did his Bedouin 
‘tribesmen know about cultivation — and levy an agricultural 
tax (khardj). Ordinary administration was left in local 
hands. A public treasury (bait ul-mdl) was established into 
which all public funds flowed. A register (drwdn) of people 
who were entitled to government pensions was drawn up. 
The main recipients were soldiers. The idea was that they 
would receive immediately their share of the booty and then a 
regular pension from the government. This was meant to 
prevent them from se¢king other sources of income, e.g. by 
becoming landowners. Another measure enacted by ‘Umar 
was to replace military commanders by administrators and 
send the former farther afield. It was he too who introduced 
the Muslim calendar, dating it from the 1st Muharram 
falling in the year 622, the year of the migration (hijra) from 
Mecca to Medina —a pivotal move in the establishment of 
Islam. 
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1.4 Inner Conflicts 


‘Umar died at the hand of an assassin in 644 and was 
succeeded by ‘Uthman who similarly perished in 656, but 
at the hands of fellow-Muslims. This caused great scandal. 
‘Ali was then chosen as Caliph, but some criticized him for 
failing to come to the aid of ‘Uthman. A rebellion took 
place. ‘A’isha joined it, but ‘Ali defeated the rebels. 

Meanwhile the governor of Syria, Mu‘awiya — the 
son of Abii Siifyan and Hind, who had opposed Muhammad 
almost until the last moment — refused to pledge fealty to 
‘Ali, demanding that the murderers of ‘Uthman, a relative 
of his, be handed over to him for punishment. ‘Ali marched 
to secure his submission by force if need be. 


After the two armies had faced each other for some 
time at Siffin a battle was eventually fought. As ‘Ali was 
winning, ‘Amr bin al-‘As advised Mu‘awiya to place sheets 
of the Quran on the lances of his soldiers, thus inviting ‘Ali 
to accept arbitration based on the Quran. He did so, under 
pressure of a group of fanatical supporters. These foisted 
a neutral arbiter on ‘Ali, while Mu‘awiya chose ‘Amr himself! 
It came as no surprise, in the circumstances, that the decision 
of the two arbiters was in favour of Mu‘awiya. ‘Ali refused 
to accept it and prepared to march against Mu‘awiya. 
Before doing so, however, he had to deal with a group who 
asserted the very opposite to the group that had pressed for 
arbitration. They contended that the Quran stated clearly 
that rebels should be fought until they submit. Mu‘awiya 
had rebelled against ‘Ali. Hence it had been wrong to 
accept arbitration. ‘Ali tried to reason with this group — 
called Kharijites (those who went out) — but to no avail. 
He then attacked them, killing many. As they were mostly 
men known for their piety there was widespread resentment 
at this action. 

Because of desertions ‘Ali had to refrain from attacking 
Mu‘awiya, who took care not to attack him. This was the 
situation when ‘Ali was fatally stabbed in Kufa in 661. 
Mu‘awiya was quickly acknowledged as Caliph, having 
persuaded ‘Ali’s eldest son, Hasan, to forgo his claim. 
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Mu‘awiya’s supporters were the Sunnis— the followers of 
the sunna or practice of Muhammad, while those of ‘Ali- 
Shi‘at ‘Ali (the partisans of ‘Ali) became the Shi‘as. Each 
group developed its own theological outlook, as also did the 
Kharijites. 


14.1 Karbala 


Mu‘awiya had died in April, 680, an old man of eighty. 
His son, Yazid, ordered the governor in Medina to force 
Husain, ‘Al’s younger son, to pay him homage. Husain 
and some others refused and moved to Mecca. Afterwards 
they headed towards Kufa, where some of Husain’s supporters 
wanted him to lead a revolt against Yazid. The governor 
of Kufa, however, learnt of the plan and sent troops to watch 
out for Husain. He was intercepted at Karbala with his 
family members, as well as a few supporters. He refused to 
surrender. The group was attacked and massacred on 10th 
Muharram, 61 A.H. (i.e. 680). 


1.4.2 Consequences 


Husain was acknowledged by the Shi‘as as a martyr 
and his martyrdom is thcir great religious commemoration, 
the celebration climaxing on 10th Muharram. For the 
Shi‘as it is very much like Good Friday for Christians, and 
one finds a preoccupation with martyrdom among them not 
found among Sunnis. ‘Redemptive suffering” is a term 
which makes sense for them. From the massacre of Karbala 
till today they have acquired, preserved and developed — 
though in a splintered fashion — their own distinctive outlook 
and theology. 


For the Shi‘as the leader — Imam, belonging to the 
House of the Prophet —has been given the knowledge and 
authority to interpret the Quran for the community. The 
Shi‘as of today fall into two main categories: the “Twelvers”” 
who believe that the twelfth Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
disappeared around 873; and the “Seveners” who believe 
that the seventh Imam, Isma‘il, disappeared in 760. The 
latter are also known as Ismi‘ilis. The former are found in 
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Iran and constitute most of India’s Shi‘a community, while 
the Bohras and Khojas belong to the latter group. 


1.5 The Mawalis (Clients) 


It is clear that the years 632-680 were years of expansion 
and, at the same time, were marked by inner conflict. What 
about religion? What role did it play? Great efforts were 
made to instruct the Bedouins who flocked into the army and 
were stationed in places like Basra and Fustat (Cairo). Also, 
judges (gazis) were appointed in the various centres and 
there was a concerted effort to utilize the Quran; the practice 
of the Prophet (sunna); analogy (giyds) to make practical 
judgements in the new circumstances that arose in the various 
centres. This led to the developnient of Islamic jurisprudence 
(figh) the science of Islamic Law (Shari‘at). 


The Maudlis were the clients of the Arabs, people who 
placed themselves under the protection of some influential 
Arab and thus shared in the protection offered by the clan. 
This was the practice before the advent of Islam and this is 
what happened in the conquered areas, the clients being the 
local people who had, for one reason or another, embraced 
Islam, e.g. to enjoy the privileges of the Muslims, such as 
lighter taxation. However sincere the motives of the converts 
might have been, one consequence of large-scale conversions 
was a decrease in revenue. This was why converts were 
accepted by not encouraged by the authorities. Nevertheless, 
as time passed conversion did occur and the bulk of the 
population gradually became Muslim in these countries. 
There remained, however, sizeable Christian minorities— 
especially in Egypt. 


1.6 Jihad 

The main religious impetus behind the thrust to expand 
came from the idea of jihad, struggling or fighting for God’s 
cause. In practical terms it meant converting countries 
which were dar ul-harb (a place of war) into dar ul-Islam (the 
abode of Islam), not in the sense that everyone was expected 
to become a Muslim — as the treaties clearly showed — but 
in the sense that the overriding ethos and social set-up should 
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be Islamic in nature, with Muslims clearly dominating, and 
with their institutions giving shape and form to society. 
Anyone who died fighting in the jitad became a martyr 
(shahid) and was assured of entry into Paradise. For those 
who survived, on the other hand, there was a generous share 
of booty and a government stipend. 


2. Further Expansion 
21 North Africa and Europe 


By 711 the Arab armies had reached and crossed the 
strait at the entrance to the Mediterrancan Sea under Tariq, 
whose name is still remembered, Jabal Tariq— The Mount 
of Tariq. The armies pushed through Spain, across the 
Pyrenees and into France where they were finally checked by 
Charles Martel in a battle which occured between Tours and 
Poitiers in 732. Although they were forced out of France, 
Spain and Portugal remained under Arab Muslim rule until 
the final success of the reconguista when, in 1492, the fall of 
Granada brought the last-remaining Muslim kingdom to 
an end. 


During these centuries of Muslim rule, however, Spain 
attained a very high level of culture under the Ummayads— 
the only ones to survive the ‘Abbasid onslaught of 750. 
Indeed the flourishing cultural life of Cordova and Granada, 
for example, was second to none. 


As for Africa, the Arabs and Berbers of the far North 
quickly became Muslims but there was no attempt at this 
stage to plunge south of the Sahara desert to the homeland 
of a multitude of black, tribal peoples. 


2.2 Central and South Asia 


There was a continued thrust into what is now Afghanistan ; 
the southern portion of present-day U.S.S.R. (c.g. Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan); and Pakistan. In 712 
Samarkand was captured by the Arabs and the Process of 
Islamization went on apace, particularly in the urban areas 
of Samarkand, Bukhara and Balkh. People of eastern Iran 
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and beyond began moving west into the Arab heartlands at 
the time of the ‘Abbasid revoltion in 750 and, later on, the 
Caliph in Baghdad was merely a tool in the hands of various 
Turkish groups such as the Buyids and Seljuqs. 


2.2.1 The Mongols 


Genghis Khan attained mastery over the Mongols in 
1206 and began his great push east to China. A Muslim ruler 
of Khwarizm ordered some Mongol emissaries to be executed 
in 1218 and the Mongol fury was unleashed on Khwarizm, 
Khorasan and Afghanistan. Large numbers of Muslims were 
killed and their cities destroyed. Many of them fled to India. 
In the latter part of the thirteenth century Mongols began 
to embrace Islam and Ghazan (1299-1304) made it the state 
religion. A civilizing impact occurred, but war continued 
up to the time of Timur (d. 1405), a Muslim who slaughtered 
fellow-Muslims without compunction. 


Two features characterized the whole subsequent history 
of this area. On the one hand there were many courts noted 
for their high cultural attainments while, on the other, there 
was almost continuous warfare. From time to time groups of 
these people came to India, either to fight under the Sultan 
of Delhi or, like Babur, to fight against him. 


2.3 China 


Some Chinese Muslims—known as Huis— are 
descendants of Chinese who became Muslims right back in 
the seventh century. The majority of Chinese Muslims, 
however, date from the Mongol influx of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Muslims form a little under 2% of 
the population. 


2.4 Malaysia and Indonesia 


Muslims — particularly Arabs — had traded in Indonesia 
and Malaysia for centuries but it seems that it was only by the 
thirteenth century that there is evidence of two small Muslim 
trading kingdoms in Sumatra. The pattern is one of trading 
settlements forming and growing, some so large as to have 
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their own scholarly infrastructure. In Java as well as the 
usual pattern indicated there was a close connection with the 
Muslim trading ports of India. The Sufi element in Islam 
evoked a response from native Javanese who longed for a 
deeper union with God. This mystical dimension is still 
more characteristic of Javanese Islam than formal theological 
studies. There were, however, conflicts between the coastal 
Muslim settlements and the central kingdom. 


2.5 Black Africa 


While North Africa came quickly under Muslim control 
it was only later that the sub-Saharan Negro populations 
began to embrace Islam. In the eleventh century, for 
example, Ghana was invaded. The Mande merchants were 
Muslims who moved freely in the area and many members 
of the business community embraced their religion. Some 
Hausa monarchs became Muslims in the fourteenth century. 
From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, however, these 
and other areas were scen mainly as sources of black slaves for 
North and South America. Religion, in such circumstances, 
was of little consequence. 


THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 
3. The Delhi Sultanate 
3.1 Establishment 


Sind had come under Arab domination and, from 724, 
it came under direct rule of a governor —for the Caliph, 
it is true, but largely under the supervision of the governor of 
Kafa. 


Mahmud of Ghazna led numerous raids into India — 
possibly seventeen — between 1001 and 1027. He established 
his rule only in the Punjab as his overriding purpose was to 
carry off as much of India’s wealth as he could. The 
Ghurids — also from present-day Afghanistan —had taken 
control of the Punjab by 1185 and, in 1192, Prithviraj was 
defeated at Tarain by Muhammad Ghuri. Delhi and other 
places were conquered and Muhammad returned home, 
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leaving Qutbuddin Aibak in charge. Avadh— i.e. Ayodhya— 
and Varanasi were captured. Bakhtiyar Khalji moved east 
from this area in 1197. Maner was captured, followed 
rapidly by Bihar town and Gaya. By 1202 Nadia, the 
capital of the Sena kings of Bengal, had fallen into his hands. 
There is no evidence of a single major battle during all these 
campaigns, merely of skirmishes. The chronicles speak 
of the capture and sack of the fortress of Bihar — known as 
the Vihar of Odontapuri— and the killing of monks with 
shaven heads. In 1206 Muhammad Ghuri was assassinated 
and Qutbuddin Aibak became the first Sultan of Delhi. 


During the initial conquests a number of temples were 
torn down and the materials were often used to construct 
mosques e.g. the Quiwat ul-Islam mosque next to the Qutb 
Minar in Delhi, or the Arkai-din-ka-jhonpra mosque in Ajmer, 
named after a fair of two and a half days which used to be 
held there. Avadh already had a Turkish governor, 
Husamuddin, by 1195. According to the general pattern 
any demolition of temples there could be expected to have 
taken place at this time, as had happened in Delhi and Ajmer. 


3.2 Bihar and Bengal 


The attack on the fortified town of Bihar — Odontapuri— 
is recorded by Minhaj, but the evidence for an attack on 
Nalanda by Bakhtiyar Khalji is largely inferential. It could 
also be argued that people fled when they heard what had 
happened in the nearby town of Bihar. Not long after 
Bakhtiyar’s arrival, a Tibetan monk, Dharmasvamin, recorded 
during his stay of 1234-6 how people — even Raja Buddhasena, 
ruler of Magadh, with 500 foot-soldiers — fled when they 
heard of the advance of a Turushka (i.e. Turkish) army. 
When it passed by, everyone returned home — even the king 
emerged from the forest with his 500 soldiers when the coast 
was clear.’ The monk mentioned that there were seventy 
monks and a famous scholar still at Nalanda.* Fear and 


1G, Roerich (translator), Biography of Dharmassamin, K.P, Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna, 1959, pp. 645. 
2 Id., p. 90. 
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neglect — i.e. an absence of royal patronage — could be the 
real key to the decline of Nalanda, rather than the sword of 
Bakhtiyar Khalji. The final word has still to be said on the 
topic. 


Another factor to note is the preoccupation of the 
conquerors — obtaining booty and political control! The 
sources say nothing about any interest in — much less attempt 
at — forcibly converting the inhabitants to Islam. That was 
of no interest at all to a man like Bakhtiyar Khalji, the 
conqueror of Bihar and Bengal. 


The Turkish — Turushka, as found in the Sanskrit 
sources of the period — presence in Bihar, for example, at the 
beginning, was mainly south of the Ganga, extending as far 
as Bodh Gaya. Only much later did the area north of the 
Ganga come under stable, direct Turkish rule. Nevertheless 
a study of the current percentage of Muslims district-wise 
reveals that eight out of the nine most populous Muslim 
districts in Bihar are all north of the Ganga. This fact 
militates against any assumption that the initial wave of 
Turkish conquest was largely responsible for conversions. 
Judging from the observations of Dharmasvamin one wonders 
if there were any conversions up to his time, 1234-6. 


Another observation can be made about the area now 
known as Bangladesh. It came under direct Turkish rule a 
century later than the Delhi-Agra area, and the political 
power exercised there could not be compared to that wielded 
in Delhi and Agra. Yet the percentage of Muslims there is 
about 90% compared to only 15% in the heartland of 
Muslim political power in India. The necessary conclusion 
is that factors other than political power were responsible for 
the majority of conversions. 


3.3 South India 


Arab traders had long been trading with South India. 
When they became Muslims in the seventh century a small 
number of them who remained in various ports, such as 
Calicut, to attend to the Indian side of the trade, gradually 
married and settled down. Over the centuries there was a 
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natural increase, mostly in the port towns, with a few 
venturing inland. This was the origin of many of the Muslims 
of Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 


The first military thrust South was under ‘Al& ud-din 
Khalji (1296-1316), mainly for booty and tribute. He did 
not attempt to impose direct rule. It was Muhammad bin 
Tughluq (1325-51) who attempted to do this and, in 1327, 
forcibly moved many inhabitants from Delhi to Daulatabad 
(Devagiri) in an attempt to make of it a second capital. 
This proved to be overly ambitious but the net result was 
that a Muslim kingdom arose in the South, the Bahmani 
kingdom which, in turn, split up into several kingdoms. In 
addition there was the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar, lasting from the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(1336) to that of Akbar (1565). It is interesting to notice 
that both the Muslim sultanates and the Vijayanagar kingdom 
employed Muslim officials as well as Hindu ones. 


3.4 Conversions 


Of particular interest is the process of conversion which 
occurred during the Delhi Sultanate. By the time of Firuz 
Shah (1351-88) a man like the historian Ziauddin Barani 
was arguing, in his Fatdwa-i Jahdndari, for the complete 
imposition of Shari‘at rule. His own Tarikh-i Firtz Shake 
showed that, in practice, this had not occurred. From the 
very beginning there as a mixture of the Shari‘at and local, 
customary law, a situation which continued right through to 
the end of the Mughal period. Some sultans —e.g. Firuz 
Shah himself — gave more importance to the Sheri‘at than 
others did, but there was never any question of its being the 
only form of law. In other words, the sultans respected 
much of the customary law of their Hindu subjects, c.g. with 
regard to temple properties and revenues. 


We know of several categories of converts: an occasional 
one who attained high office; groups closely connected to the 
sultan e.g. mahouts and large numbers of slaves; occupational 
groups, e.g. the weavers (juldhds), known today as Momins; 
and people influenced by the Sufis. Paradoxically, the lot 
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of the individual better-off converts usually improved, while 
that of their poorer counterparts remained unchanged. 
There was also a steady stream of converts due to marriage. 
The Hindu wives normally became Muslims, and all children 
were automatically brought up as Muslims. 


A remark needs to be made about accounts of Hindus 
being killed, ¢.g. in the Strat-i Firuz Shahi. That various 
sultans had people killed is an incontrovertible fact. 
An examination of the sources, however, reveals that the 
normal reason was political in nature, as when a small 
group of newly converted Mongols plotted against ‘Ala 
ud-din Khalji he did not content himself with the execution 
of the plotters alone but ordered a general massacre of 
the Mongols, some 30,000 of them! Also, one has to be 
able to interpret the writings of royal chroniclers. If they 
know that the sultan considers himself a pillar of Islam they 
tend to write accordingly, i.e. by giving an Islamic garb to 
a politically expedient action. 


4, The Mughal Empire 
4.1 Establishment 


Babur’s victory over Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat in 1526 
established the beginnings of the Mughal Empire. The 
following year he defeated the Rajputs of Rajasthan under 
Rana Sanga and, in 1529, the Afghans of the East at the 
junction of the Ghagra and Ganga rivers. In 1528 he chased 
a flecing rebel, Sheikh Bayazid Farmuli, who had charge of 
Avadh, across the Ghaghara, close to Avadh (Ayodhya). 
He stayed “a few days” in order “to settle the affairs of 
Avadh.”* This included appointing Baqi Beg in charge of 
Avadh to replace Bayazid Farmuli. 


4.2: Akbar 


It was Akbar (1556-1605) who gave an extraordinary 
impetus to welding his empire into a cohesive state where the 


3 AS. Beveridge (translator), The Babu-naimain English, Luzac & Co. Ltd, London 
1969, pp. 601-2. 
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religious and cultural heritages of his subjects were not merely 
tolerated but even given their rightful place. Some instances 
of this are: his employment of many Hindu nobles in very 
high office, c.g. Man Singh; his granting the Jesuit Fathers 
written permission to propagate Christianity; his programme 
to have the great Hindu classics, such as the Mahabharat and 
Ramayan translated into Persian; his attempt to establish a 
syncretist religion for one and all, the abortive Din-i Ilaht; 
his restrictions on the slaughter and consumption of beef as 
a mark of sensitivity to the religious sentiments of his Hindu 
subjects; and many other measures in a similar vein. 


While the beneficial effects of most of his actions for the 
majority of his subjects is clear, the predictable reaction of his 
orthodox Muslim subjects can be clearly gleaned from a 
perusal of Badauni’s Muntakhab ut-Tawdrikh. He wrote this 
work secretly and poured out his inner feelings with regard 
to the Emperor’s actions. Particularly galling for Badauni 
was the fact that Akbar employed his own considerable 
literary talents in much of the translation work of the Hindu 
epics from Sanskrit into Persian! 


4.3 Aurangzeb 


After Akbar the pendulum swung back towards Islamic 
orthodoxy, particularly during the reign of the last of the 
great Mughal emperors, Aurangzeb (1658-1707). This reign 
has proved to be extremely controversial. Some historians 
feel very deeply on the topic because of two undeniable facts: 
the destruction of many temples at the Emperor's orders; and 
the re-imposition, in 1679, of the protection tax (jizya) which 
had been abolished by Akbar. Because of the affront to 
religious sentiments involved in these two measures such 
justified resentment is casily understandable. From this, 
however, it seems unjustifiable to go on to charge him with 
a policy of forcible conversions to Islam in an attempt to 
make as many converts as possible. 


It is not possible here to go into all the details of 
Aurangzeb’s 49 ycars of rule, but some general remarks can 
be made. Firstly, one must look at the facts and judge real 
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motives from what Aurangzeb did, rather than what he said. 
For example, during the war of succession Aurangzcb claimed 
that he was heading towards Agra only to visit his ailing father, 
Shah Jahan, and rescue him from the clutches of Dara Shikoh. 
If this were true then, having “rescued” him, why did he 
proceed to imprison him? On the same grounds, why have 
his own brother, Dara Shikoh, publicly humiliated and 
juridically murdered? When he laid hands on Dara’s very 
capable son, Sulaiman Shikoh, he also met the same fate. 
Moreover, Aurangzeb had entered into an alliance with his 
brother, Murad, on the understanding that they would 
share the empire. In fact, he had Murad thrown into 
Gwalior jail, where he was killed two years later. 


There was also the question of whether it was legal for 
him to be crowned emperor while Shah Jahan was still alive. 
His chief Qazi was not prepared to give a judgement (fatwa) 
in his favour, but a Qazi from Gujarat issued such a judgement. 
His reward? He was made chicf Qazi of the empire! 


Clearly, for Aurangzeb the final and deepest motive for 
his actions was political. He wanted to be Emperor of 
Hindustan and would allow no one to stop or challenge him, 
This was also his deepest motivating force during his long 
years as Emperor. 

He was also unambiguously a Sunni Muslim. The 
impact of his religious convictions in his private life was 
quite clear and is acknowledged by all. His simplicity of 
life-style, for example, was proverbial. In public, however, 
he made use of religion — in particular, of the Shari‘at, codified, 
at his instructions, as Fatdwa-i Alamgini —in so far as he 
judged it to be in accord with his political aims. In many 
matters he followed customary law and there is a compendium 
of his decrees known as Zawdbit-i ‘Alamgiri. 

Whatever be his motive—in principle, seemingly 
ultimately political— his excessive destruction of temples 
and his imposition of jizye betray a politically unwise recourse 
to Islamic Law. 

Nevertheless he cannot be justifiably accused of a simple 
anti-Hindu policy for, by the latter part of his reign, one third 
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of his chief nobles were Hindus, and he made or renewed 
grants to many temples. Similarly, there is no proof at all 
of a policy of forced conversions, but it is true that some 
converts benefited from their conversions, e.g. by receiving 
land grants. 


Aurangzeb was highly intelligent, 2 born leader, a great 
general, extremely industrious and endowed with a fixity of 
purpose which was quite frightening— even to his sons. 
He still fascinates historians. 


In so far as the topic of this chapter is concerned it can 
be stated that, during the Mughal period, the same factors 
regarding conversions were at work as during the Sultanate 
period. Some groups had already been converted, e.g. the 
mahouts, and there were fewer slaves as candidates for 
conversion. It should be recalled that five centuries elapsed 
between the founding of the Delhi Sultanate and the death of 
Aurangzeb, a long span of time during which, for various 
reasons and in varied ways, conversions took place. The 
factor of natural increase should not be overlooked. Between 
1971 and 1981, in spite of the fact that polygamy has greatly 
decreased, the Muslim population of India rose by 31%. 
In previous centuries, with polygamy more widespread, the 
birth rate was probably even higher. To counteract this, 
of cause, infant mortality was much higher, but the factor of a 
high natural increase over the centuries is an important one. 


5. Other Areas 
5.1 Tipu Sultan 


Whatever be the motivation, the fact remains that Tipu 
Sultan was responsible for many forced conversions to Islam. 
He tured against the Christians of coastal Kanara in 1784 
and forcibly deported some 30,000 to Mysore where the males 
were “honoured with Islam’—a cuphemism for forced 
circumcision. 


Coorg was also attacked and a similar fate was meted 
out to many of its inhabitants. In much the same way some 
2,000 Nairs, on being offered the choice between Islam or 
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deportation to Seringapatam, knowing full well what this 
latter involved, chose the former. Tipu was also responsible 
for mass executions, another aspect of the harsh political 
realities of the time. 


Thus, while the facts about forcible conversion are clear, 
the motivation is highly complex. Tipu’s father, Haider 
Ali, was a stern monarch who had no qualms about using 
severe punishments. Indeed, on one occasion he had the 
young Tipu publicly flogged for his unacceptable behaviour! 
He showed, however, no trait of religious bigotry. Hence 
Tipu’s attitude was not inherited from his father. Nor can 
Mughal or Deccani precedents be cited. Rather it seems to 
stem ultimately from a personality which was as complex 
as it was tyrannical. On the one hand he was tyrannical, 
bigoted and self-opiniated; while on the other he was brave, 
industrious, simple in matters of dress and personal conve- 
nience; extremely modest in his person; given to listening to 
religious reading while eating; and insistent that there should 
be no coarse or vulgar language in his court. In addition, 
his most trusted adviser was a Brahmin minister upon whom 
he greatly relied. 


5.2 The Mappilas of Kerala 


As already noted, Muslim Arab traders settled in coastal 
regions of Kerala and married local women. Thus originated 
the Mappilas of Kerala. With the arrival of the Portuguese 
the Mappilas turned inland where they met outcastes who 
were ready to accept Islam in the hope of improving their 
socio-economic situation. The Portuguese domination also 
meant that Muslim preachers from Arabia could no longer 
freely travel to the land in order to encourage the people in 
their faith. The conversion of lower caste Hindus continued. 
The Census Superintendent of 1881 noticed the decrease, 
from 99,000 in 1871 to 64,000 Cherumans in 1881, explaining 
the decrease by referring to the well known fact of conversion 
to Islam. It was the Mappilas who, responding to the 


4 M.T. Titus, Indian Islam: A Religious History of Islam in India, Oriental Reprint, 
New Delhi, 1979, pp. 50-1. 
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oratory of Khildfat preachers, rose in rebellion in 1921 and 
forcibly converted a number of Hindus. It might prove 
instructive to reflect why it was only the Mappilas who reacted 
like this. 


5.3 Tamil Nadu 


Broadly speaking, the pattern is the same as in Kerala, 
with Arab traders being the first to bring Islam to Tamil 
Nadu and, later on, significant conversions occurring among 
lower Hindu castes largely for socio-economic reasons. For 
example, at the close of the nineteenth century a low caste 
family in Tinnavelli became prosperous. ‘They thereupon 
asserted that they had the right to worship in the temples 
from which, up till then, they had been excluded. This 
demand resulted in a riot in which the Shanaras suffered at 
the hands of a higher caste. As a protest 600 Shanaras in 
one village became Muslims in one day and their example 
was quickly followed in several other places.5 


The mass conversion of the low caste Pallars in 1981 in 
apuram in Tirunelveli district, Tamil 
Nia etved much pb. “One study revealed that the 
‘ed such a reaction was a series of police 
seid on the Pallars on the pretext of looking for a suspect in 
a murder case. As a response to constant ill-treatment and 
harrassment by the high caste Thevars thousands of the 
Pallars became Muslims. It is worth noting that the leaders 
of this movement were young people who were no longer 
ready to tolerate discriminatory treatment based on caste. 
Allegations of an inflow of petro-dollars were made but not 
substantiated.® 


These two incidents, occurring in the same district witha 
gap of cighty ycars separating them, are illustrations of self 
initiated group conversions. 


5 T.W. Amold, Missionary Review of the World, XIII, 1900, pp. 22-3, as quoted by 
D. Baker, “Accession to Islam in India,’’ Salaam, vol. 6 no. 4, Delhi, p. 155. 


6 D. Baker, “Accessions to Islam’,, Salaam, vol. 7, no, 1, Delhi, pp. 4-8. 
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5.4 The Shi‘as 


We have seen how “the partisans of ‘Ali’ (Shi‘a= 
partisans) came into being as a political grouping which 
developed, over the centuries, its own distinctive theological 
outlook. Central to this is a belief in the Hidden Imam, 
the Hidden Leader. ‘The larger branch, the Ithna ‘Ashariyya 
(ic. the Twelvers) believe that the twelfth successor of 
Muhammad, Muhammad al-Mahdi—who disappeared 
mysteriously — still lives, though in a hidden fashion. He 
will return as a Mahdi (the directed or guided one), and his 
coming will herald the coming of the last days. It is this 
branch which has been the state religion of Iran since the 
establishment of the Safavid dynasty carly in the sixteenth 
century. They also constitute about 55% of the population 
of Iraq. 


Over the centuries there was either a trickle or a generous 
flow of Shi‘as into India. Many of them were outstanding 
on account of birth and talent, and a number of them came to 
the Deccan. Some ended up as rulers of various Deccani 
states, often with Persian encouragement, especially in the 
sixteenth century. There is still a large group in Hyderabad. 

In the North Lucknow, under the patronage of Shi‘a 
nawabs, became their chief centre. It is interesting to notice 
how many Shi‘-as are connected with various Shi‘a nawabs 
and other rulers, giving rise to the observation that a number 
of them were Sunni converts. The fact remains that they 
are generally better off than their Sunni fellow-Muslims, many 
of whom are quite poor. Their influence is certainly greater 
than their numbers — collectively probably less than 10% 
of the Muslims of India — would seem to indicate. 


5.5 The Bohras 

The Bohras belong to the other, relatively small branch of 
the Shi‘as, the Sab‘iyya (Seveners), also known as Isma‘ilis, 
for they are followers of Isma‘il, the eldest son of the sixth 
Imim. His claim was passed over in favour of that of a 
younger son, Musa. Isma‘il is often linked with his son, 
Muhammad, as jointly constituting the seventh Imam, and 
the Hidden Imamate begins after the death of Muhammad. 
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The Isma‘ilis came to power in Egypt as the Fatimid 
dynasty (1910-1171). After the death of the Fatimid Caliph, 
al-Mustansir, there was a division into the followers of one 
son, al-Musta‘li, and those of another, Nizar. The Bohras 
belong to the former group, while the Khojas belong to the 
latter. 


‘The Bohras are found mainly in Bombay, Surat, Baroda 
and also in Calcutta. They belong to an old Hindu trading 
caste which was almost totally converted to Islam by Istia‘ilis 
from Yemen. The marked business character of the group 
is still apparent and, as a group, they are well off, From time 
to time, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,the Bohras 
were persecuted. 


In 1539 the leader of the group left Yemen and took up 
residence in India. There was a split in the community in 
1588 over succession. The two groups bear the names of the 
rival claimants, Da’iidi and Sulaymani Boharas. It is 
interesting to note that present efforts at inner reform in the 
Da’idi branch mirror those of the 1920's. As the main 
issue is the same — the extensive authority claimed by the 
Bohra leader and his financial control over the community— 
it is clear that reform is a slow process. The notion that the 
leader, Da‘i (one who invites), is the visible representative of 
the Hidden Imam, so central to Shi‘a belief, is still very 
strong. That is why he is so highly regarded. 


5.6 The Khojas 


As mentioned above, the Khojas belong to the branch 
of Isma‘ili Shi‘as who gave allegiance to Nizar, son of the 
Fatimid Caliph, al-Mustansir. It is of interest to note that 
they arc the spiritual descendants of the notorious Assassins, 
who had their headquarters in Alamit, in Persia. They 
are mainly converts from the Hindu Lohana caste and are 
found particularly in Bombay and Pune, as also in Calcutta. 
Their spiritual leader is the Agha Khan. The leadership 
provided has been very much attuned to the modern social 
needs of the community which is known for its prosperity. 
As far as religious beliefs go, there is a considerable Hindu 
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element e.g. ‘Ali is described as the tenth avatar of Vishnu 
in the Das Avatar, a book popularly read by the Khojas. 


6. The Sunnis 


While the Shi‘as, Bohras and Khojas present highly 
distinctive features, the fact remains that the vast bulk of the 
Muslims of India — at least 90%—are Sunnis. These are 
descendants of the large numbers of peoples of mixed race who 
entered India from the west and north-west over the centurics, 
beginning with the Arab invasion of Sind, but the great 
majority are the descendants of local converts over the 
centuries. Socially they are Sayyids, Sheikhs, Mughals and 
Pathans — as well as local classifications, e.g. Jats, Julahas, 
Hajams, Mappilas and Rajputs. 


6.1. The Role of the Sufis 


While some writers lay great stress on what they consider 
the role of force of arms in the making of converts —a role 
we have already called into question — others appeal to the 
conversions effected by the Sufis, the saintly personages of 
Islam. What exactly was the role played by the Sufis? It 
is worth investigating. 


6.2 Muslim Missionaries 


Arnold, in The Preaching of Islam (1896), followed by 
Titus in Indian Islam (1930), makes ample use of the term 
“Muslim missionaries.” They both wrote in a period which 
was characterized by the existence and activity of various 
mission societies whose whole purpose was to train, send and 
support Christian missionaries in India and other countries. 
Moreover, such people came for the specific purpose of 
propagating the Gospel and making as many converts as 
possible. Various Bible socicties were intimately associated 
with the work by providing copies of the Bible — or at least 
the New Testament — in the various languages of the peoples 
to whom the missionaries were sent. The Catholic Church 
also had its missionaries. Against this background there is a 
danger in assuming that “Muslim missionaries” did exactly 
the same sort of thing. 
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In Islam the word da‘wat is used for what Christians 
speak of as missionary activity. It means invitation — 
inviting people to submit to God, Who is One, and to 
acknowledge Muhammad as His Apostle or Prophet. Muslim 
traders — as already noticed — while not sent specifically on 
a mission to propagate Islam, very often took seriously their 
obligation to invite people to embrace Islam. When extended 
to local women whom they chose to marry it was taken for 
Granted that the invitation would be accepted, but it was 
extended to others as well. 


Of far greater relevance as invitors to the Faith are those 
religious persons who, in the long history of Islam in India, 
are attributed with having made numerous conversions. 
These are not the Ulema, the religious scholars of Islam, 
often found in Government service or in theological institu- 
tions, but the Sufis. Many of these, as a matter of fact, were. 
religious scholars to begin with. They are the ones who are 
mentioned by Muslim writers as having been responsible for 
the conversions of many Hindus. There is no Arabic or 
Persian word with the precise meaning of “missionary” as a 
class of people. Indeed, in recent times it is this English 
word which is employed in Urdu, thus indicating its modern, 
Western origin. 


6.3 The Sufis 
A proper enquiry into the activities of Muslim religious 
men in regard to their role in effecting conversions has to be 
directed towards the Sufis. ‘‘Sufis were the real precursors 
of Islam and the agents of its expansion (in Bengal),”’ and 
“It was the Sufis who were the real torch-bearers of Islamic 
faith and Saracenic culture in Bengal,”® writes Muhammad 
Enamul Haq of Bangladesh. ‘Muslim society grew in India 
| /through conversions which took place voluntarily at tribal 
‘ levels and often through the peaceful persuasion of Muslim 
mystics (i.e. Sufis),”® writes K.A, Nizami. 
7 Md Enaryul Hac, 4 Histor of Sf-ism in Benge, Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 
Dhaka, 1975, p. 
8 Id, p. 260. 


9 K.A, Nizami, “Islam in Hind,” Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. III, E.J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1971, p. 428, 
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When one asks the question how this occurred, it is 
interesting to notice what this same scholar, Nizami, has to say 
about Baba Farid, a famous Sufi, belonging to the Chishti 
order, who died in Pakpattan, Pakistan, in 1265. He agrees 
with the observation of Muhammad Habib that the early 
records of the Chihti order (the maktubdt and malfazdt, letters 
and records of Sufi sessions respectively) are silent about 
conversions, but goes on to say that the tradition of some 
tribes in the Punjab — he names eleven — about having been 
converted by Baba Farid “is almost incontrovertible.”! 


Before commenting on this diversity of opinion it might be 
helpful to look at some of the material referred to. The 
letters — in Persian — are written to fellow-Muslims. They 
are not, as some might suppose, answers to enquiries on the 
part of some Hindus. They deal with topics of mutual 
interest to Muslims concerning the Way to God. They in 
no way resemble accounts of conversions of Hindus to Islam. 
In the records of the Sufi assemblies (malfuzit) one would 
expect to find references to such conversions —if they were 
taking place. This is not so. In the Khair ul-Majalis, for 
example — a record of Sheikh Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi 
(d. 1356), the spiritual successor of the famous Sheikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya (d. 1325), written by Hamid Qalandar— 
90% of the contents deals mainly with anecdotal material 
about the early heroes of Islam and the Sufis. The remaining 
10% consists mainly of explanations of texts, both from the 
Quran and Hadith: a sprinkling of personal teaching; and 
some circumstantial material. There are no accounts of 
conversions. 


In addition to the Chishti literature, with its absence of 
conversion narratives, there is a large corpus of fourteenth- 
century Firdausi literature from Bihar by, or concerned with, 
Sheikh Sharafuddin Maneri (d. 1381) and his immediate 
successors. No other Sufi from the Sultanate period has 
left a more copious literary inheritance than Sharafuddin 
Maneri. In it only two conversions have been mentioned, 


10 K.A. Nizami, The life and Times of Shaith Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i Shakar, 1.A.D., 
Delhi, 1955, p. 107. 
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both of people who had approached the Sheikh, one a man 
in his eighties and the other a young yogi. 

Thus, in the authentic Sufi literature of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries conversions are scarcely mentioned. Is 
silence an argument for their not having taken place? 
Obviously not, but they are the sort of thing once would 
expect to find in the malfuzat literature especially, as illustrated 
by the story of the conversion of the old man. Moreover, 
the whole thrust of the material is very clearly concerned with 
Muslims, trying to be of assistance to those who wished to grow 
closer to God by treading the Sufi Path to union with Him. 
If this is the whole tone of the extant literature we conclude 
that it reflects the tone of the lives of the Sufis themselves. 


There is, of course, a whole body of spurious literature 
foisted upon the great Sufis. For example, there are spurious 
malfuz collections of the great early Chishti Sufis. As sources 
of authentic contemporary historical evidence they have to 
be ignored. 


6.4 The Dargahs 


How does one explain the traditions about tribal conver- 
sions referred to in connection with Baba Farid? If people 
wanted instruction in the basic tenets of Islam surely they 

| would go to a Maulvi in a mosque? The Sufis spoke of the 
| Path to God — as a study of their writings clearly shows — 
but how many Hindus would have even had questions about 
this topic, for it presupposes a good basic grasp of Islamic 
terminology as well as its clear Islamic setting of belief in 
One God: and in angels, prophets, revelation in scripture, 
especially the Quran, as well as in the Day of Resurrection, 
Not to mention the whole role of Hadith. The language of 
the Sufi assemblies was Persian and much of the vocabulary 
used was Arabic, so who were the Hindus who would be 
attending such asscmblics? If individuals or small groups 
approached the Sufi Master he would, of course, speak to them 
in their mother tongue, the local language, whatever it might 
be — referred to generically in the Persian texts as Hindavt, 


11 P. Jackson, The Way ofa Sufi: Sharafuddin Maneri,1.A.D, Delhi, 1987, pp. 154-5. 
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whether it be the language of Agra, Bihar Sharif or Sonargaon— 
but the whole problem of terminology and world-view, so 
utterly different from that of Hindus, still remained. 


What is much more likely, however, is that Hindus came to 
the tomb of some famous Sufi saint, attracted to it as a holy 
place, and to the deceased saint as a person with great 
intercessory power with God. Visitors would follow the 
ritual actions of honouring the saint — with a small gift, for 
example — and then make their request. If it were met— 
through whatever means — the petitioner would naturally 
ascribe it to the saint’s intercession and want to follow him - \ 
and his God. Conversion to Islam was a simple affair, but 
devotion to the saint would remain and be a hallmark for the 
converts who would pass this distinctive feature down to \ 
their descendants. Thus, in a very real sense, they were 
converted by the particular Sufi saint in question, as their 
tradition asserts. 


In his book Sufism: Its Saints and Shrines. John Subhan 
gives lists of 188 famous Chishti Sufis; 72 Suhrawardis; 116 
Qadiris; 64 Naqshbandis and 103 others belonging to regional 
orders.4* In addition to these famous Sufis with their dargahs 
there are countless thousands of other humbler mazdrs 
throughout India, particularly in the North. Even today— 
in spite of the vigorous efforts of reformist movements— 
their pull is still felt and Hindus, as well as Muslims, frequent 
them, whereas it would be most unusual to find a Hindu 
entering a mosque. 


This seems the most satisfying way to explain the 
conversions attributed to the Sufis. This does not at all mean 
that no conversions occurred during the lifetime of a particular , 
Sufi, but it does mean that the bulk of conversions. occurred '\ 
after his death. 





7 Present Trends 


At the global level it is the African continent, and Black 
Africa in particular, where most conversions are currently 


12 J.A. Subhan, Sifism: Its Saints and Shrines, Samuel Weiser, New York, 1970, 
pp. 331-68, 
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taking place. In India, apart from an occasional conversion 
through marriage, or group conversions such as in Meenak- 
shapuram, formal conversion activity is carried out in Kerala 
by the Maunath ul-Islam Sahba in Ponnani and the Tarbiyat 
ul-Islam in Calicut. Natural increase is, however, by far the 
greatest factor involved in the spread of Islam in India at the 
moment. Attention should also be drawn to the vigorous 
activities of the tiny Ahmadiyya sect, particularly in Africa, 
even though the present government in Pakistan considers it 
to be beyond the pale of Islam. 


Questions 
1. What problem confronted the Muslim community on the death of 
‘Muhammad? How was it solved? 
2. Sketch the early spread of Islam. What was the attitude of the conquerors 
towards the conquered people? 
3. Describe the inner conflicts of the early Muslim community. What was the 
significance of Karbala? 
What was the impact of Islam on the Mongols? 
‘What were the main features of the early Turkish conquest of North India? 
In what ways did Islam enter South India? 
How were people converted to Islam in North India? 
Contrast the religious policy of Akbar with that of Aurangzeb. What were 
the reasons for the differences? 
Describe and analyse Tipu Sultan's forcible conversions to Islam. 
10, Describe the origin and split within the ShI‘as, mentioning the Bohras and 
Khojas. 
11. What role did the Sufis play in conversions to Islam? 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC LAW 


Terence Farias 


Introduction 


“Muslims observe Protest Day” “Ruling on Women 
Divorcees Violation of Muslim Law” “Muslim Forum wants 
Common Civil Code” ‘More Shariat Courts Soon” “PM 
Rules out Encroachment on Muslim Personal Law’ ““Muslims 
Ready to Sacrifice Everything to Protect Personal Law” 
“Police Fire on a Procession in Patna-Two wounded.” These 
are some of the headlines occasioned by the judgement 
delivered by the Supreme Court on 23rd April 1985 in the 
Muhammad Ahmad Khan versus Shah Bano Begum case.! The 
court ruled that the husband of a indigent Muslim divorcee 
has a duty to provide her maintenance till her re-marriage or 
her death. The headlines given above clearly manifest the 
agitation and anxiety in the Muslim community. Why 
should the Muslims be so agitated? Is it wrong to provide 
maintenance to a divorced woman? Why are Muslims so 
attached to their Personal Law? What is Muslim Personal 
Law? For an understanding of the Personal Law debate® 


1 For the text of the judgement sce; 8. Ammenul Hasan Rizvi, (ed.) Supreme 
Court and the Muslim Personal Lue. (Delhi: Markazi Maktaba Islami 1985). 
2 See Tahir Mahmood, Muslim Personal Law, (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House, 1977), ch 7 pp. 126-174: also Tabir Mahmood, Personal Laws in Crisis, 

(New Delhi: Metrapoliton, 1986). 
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and, in fact, for an understanding of the Islamic ethos which 
forms its foundation, it is necessary for us to investigate the 
notion of law and its development in Islam. In this chapter 
we shall try to sec how orthodox Muslims understand their 
law and jurisprudence; what explanation orientalists give 
regarding its historic development; what the present state of 
law among the Muslims is; and finally, we shall turn to the 
Indian scene. 


1, The Classical Theory of Law 


The doctrine of the development of law, as Muslims in 
general hold today, culminated in a generally accepted formula 
by the early tenth century and is often termed the Muslim 
classical theory of law. 


1.1 Origin 

The technical term which denotes Islamic law is shari‘at 
which literally means “the way to the water hole” also 
including the meaning of “the right path” to follow. For 
‘Muslims the shari‘at is not only law but also right teaching; 
the right way to go in one’s life; the rationale or wisdom that 
lies at the foundation of what is right. Thatis why a Muslim 
scholar has translated shari‘at as “the ordaining of the way”* 
indicating thereby its divine source and purposeful direction. 
For most Muslims human thought, by itself, cannot discern 
true values and standards of good conduct; such knowledge 
can be attained only by divine revelation. Acts are good or 
bad only because God has attributed this quality to them. 
God is the sole legislator, that is why it is said regarding the 
shari‘at that “humankind has no rights, only duties.” The 
shari‘at, therefore, occupies the central place in the Islamic 
system of authority and is the ordering principle in life. It 
guides the entire lives of the Muslims down through the 
generations, across diverse and widespread regions of Islam. 
It gives the Muslim community a profound sense of security, 


3 NJ. Coulton, A History of Islanie Law (Edinburgh: University Press, 1978) 
p.75, We have relied on this work for the material in the following pages. 
4 Fazlur Rahman, Islam (New York: Anchor Books, 1968) p. 117. 
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identity and stability and is considered the greatest of blessings 
and a sure guidance for successful living in preparation for the 
life to come, both for the individual and the Community. 


Since the shars‘at is the pre-ordained system of God’s 
commands, jurisprudence in Islam is not speculation on the 
question of origins of law, as in the Western theories, but is 
the science of figh or “understanding” and ascertaining that 
law. The human intellect cannot question or criticize the 
shari‘at because it is divine, but it may and indeed should be 
used to “understand” it. The classical legal theory determines 
the sources and formulates the principles by which compre- 
hension of the sharz‘at is achieved. Four such fundamental 
principles, which represent the manifestation of God’s will, 
are recognized by the classical theory. Known as the “roots 
of jurisprudence” (usiil al-figh) they are—the Quran, the 
the word of God Himself; the sunna, the divinely inspired 
conduct of the Prophet; giyds, reasoning by analogy; and 
ijma‘, consensus of opinion. 


1.2. Elaboration of Sources 


The process of elaborating the sources of the shari‘at — 
whether the simple recognition of the meaning of a Quranic 
injunction or derivation of a new rule by means of analogy — 
is a process of human thought, which is termed ijtisad (the 
‘effort’ of one’s own judgement). Both the nature and the 
effect of ijtihdd are defined by the legal theory. 


The course which a mujtahid (a person exercising ijtihdd) 
must follow is carefully laid down on the authority of a hadith 
(tradition).* Following the accepted norms of exegesis and 
the doctrine of abrogation (naskh) he should first seek the 


5 “How will you decide when a question arises?” He replied: “According to 
the Book of Allah” — “And if you do not find the answer in the Book of 
Allah?" — “Then according to the Sunna of the messenger of Allah,” — 
“And if you do not find the answer either in the Sunna or in the Book?” — 
“Then I shall come to a decision according to my own opinion without hesita- 
tion.’ Then the Messenger of Allah slapped Mu‘adh on the chest with his 
hand saying: “Prac be to Allah who has led the messenger of the Messenger 
of Allah to an answer that pleased him.” “Kiyas” in H.A.R. Gibb and J.J. 
Kramers, (eds) Shorter Enyclopedia of Islam (Leideu: B,J. Brill, 1974) p. 267. 
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solution of a particular problem in the specific injunctions 
of the Quran. If it is not found there, he should then tum 
to the sunna taking it as a complement to the Quran. If it 
is not found either in the Quran or in the sunna the method 
of analogical reasoning (gids) must then be used to explici- 
tate the principles implicit in the divine revelation to solve 
new cases, 

Another function of the legal theory is to evaluate the 
results of ijtihdd with regard to the authority to be attributed 
to them as expressions of divine will. The question is not 
only about the value to be attached to different interpreta- 
tions of the Quran and sunna, but even more fundamental 
than that is the question of the authority of the sources of the 
divine will itself. On what basis are these to be accepted? 
How docs one guarantee the validity of the very usul? The 
notion of ijma', consensus, provides the answer to these ques- 
tions. 


On the authority of a Tradition from the Prophet, ‘My 
Community will never agree upon an error’ in a board sense, 
the term ijmd* is used to denote the universal acceptance by all 
‘Muslims of the basic tenets of faith, such as the belief in the 
mission of Muhammad as the last prophet and the divine 
nature of the Quran, the message given through him. In 
this sense it is an expression of a common religious conviction. 
In the classical legal theory, ijma‘, taken in a narrower sense, 
is the agreement of the qualified legal scholars of a given 
generation. Such consensus is taken to be authoritative. As 
such it operates within the framework of the basic religious 
beliefs to determine the precise significance of the divine will, 
and is taken to be a technical legal principle. It is such 
ijma* that guarantees the authenticity of the Quran; the 
different collections of Traditions; the validity of the 
method of giyds or analogical reasoning; and, as a whole, 
of the structure of the legal theory. 

It is obvious that ijmd* as a juristic principle is self-as- 
sertive. On the one hand it is a Tradition from the Prophet, 
which we alluded to above, which gives validity to the prin- 
ciple; on the other, ijmd‘ itself guarantees the validity of the 
Tradition. 
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The ijtihdd of an individual scholar — the effort to under- 
stand and define the will of God — can result only in probable 
conclusion termed zann (conjecture), though it may be based 
on a clear text of the Quran or Tradition. This is even 
more so if the conclusion is arrived at by means of interpre- 
tation and analogical reasoning. It is only when such conjec- 
tures of individuals become the subject of general agreement 
by the scholars that they are taken to be an indisputable 
expression of God’s will. 








The main role of ijmd‘ in the classical theory is that it 
is the criterion of legal authority and, as such, provides the 
necessary final test of validity of juristic reasoning in general 
and determines the relative authority to be afforded to the 
principles of jurisprudence in particular. Jjmd‘ therefore vali- 
dates the totality of the results of ijtihdd exercised according to 
the process laid down by the theory of usil. ‘lm, or certain 
knowledge, is produced by consensus of opinion, However, 
where this consensus is not achieved, differing opnions are 
recognized as equally valid attempts to define God’s will. 


The development of the doctrine of usury (ribé) could 
be taken as an example to illustrate briefly the formal 
functioning of the classical theory. According to a Tradi- 
tion the Prophet explained the prohibition of ribd contained 
in the Quran as meaning that, when certain commodities 
of the same species are bartered against cach other, there is 
usury if the two amounts offered are unequal, or there is a 
delay in delivery on one side. In this connection, the Tradi- 
tion specified six commodities, namely gold, silver, wheat, 
barely, dates and raisins. By analogy the ribd rule was applied 
to the barter of other commodities which were considered 
to possess the same characteristics as those specified in the 
Tradition on the ground that the same reasoning which lay 
behind the original ruling was present in these cases also. 
Divergence of opinion as to the application of analogy produced 
variant doctrines in the different schools of jurisprudence. 
The Shafi'i and Hanbali schools apply rid rules to the barter 
of all foodstuffs; the Maliki schools only to foodstuffs which 
can be stored or preserved: while the Hanafi school applies it 
to all fungible commodities normally sold by weight or measure. 
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Jjmé‘ then confirms the area covered by general agreement 
and ratifies the solutions of different schools as equally pro- 
bable interpretations of God’s will. 


Jima‘, once formed, is authoritative. Though in theory in 
a later generation may repeal it by a similar ijm'd yet in 
practice this is highly unlikely. To contradict a formed ijma‘ 
is heretical. Not only the areas of consensus but also those 
matters on which the jurists had agreed to differcould not 
be the subject of any discussion. If ijma‘ had ratified two 
variant opinions, to adduce a third one is to contradict ijma‘. 
As the area of influence of ijma‘ spread, the employment 
of independent judgement of ijtitdd, which in the carly period 
was only regulated by the authority of usii! and methodology, 
progressively disappeared. Jjmé* thus led to increasing 
rigidity in the law. 

Thus by the carly tenth century Muslim jurisprudence 
formulated the doctrine known as “‘the closing of the door 
of ijtikdd.” According to this, it was recognized that the 
creativity of jurisprudence, which manifested itself in the 
formulation of new laws, was exhausted, and hence the right of 
ijtihad was replaced by the duty of tagl:d, or imitation. From 
then on every jurist, as an imitator, (mugallid) was bound to 
accept and follow the doctrine as formulated by his predece- 
ssors. Henceforth he was confined to the elaboration and 
detailed analysis of the established laws. Hence from the 
tenth century onwards the role of the jurists has been confined 
to being commentators upon the works of the past masters 
and their energies spent on scholasticism which, on occasions, 
bordered on casuistry. 

‘The classical theory of four usu! rejects outright any other 
source of law besides these, such as the local custom or the 
practice of the legal tribunals, and produced an attitude 
of doctrinal isolationism. Jurisprudence, isolated from 
actual legal practice, became an introspective science, wherein 
law was elaborated and analysed for its own sake. 


Thus for Islamic orthodoxy the elaboration and formu- 
lation of law is a process completely independent of historical 
or sociological factors. The four usi! have been exclusively 
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operative from the very beginning. It cannot be subjected 
to historical exegesis in the sense that any part of it could be 
regarded as applicable only to a particular society at a definite 
time. Muhammad is the last Prophet after whom there can 
be no further communication of the divine will. 


1.3 The Historico—Critical Approach 


The historico-critical approach — which Muslim ortho- 
doxy vehemently rejects — maintains that the classical theory 
of the four usid was the culmination of a process of growth 
extending over two centuries, and that the customary practices 
of the Arabs and the scholars’ reasoning had an important 
part to play in its evolution, and that the identification of the 
Jaw with the divine will was a later phenomenon. Only a 
very brief sketch of the development of Islamic law as seen 
by the historico-critical approach can be given here.* 


13.1 The Time of Muhammad 


The Arabs, at the time of Muhammad, had their own 
fairly developed customary law. On the other hand the 
Quran, the Holy Book of Islam, was not essentially a book 
of law. Only about eighty verses in it referred to legal topics. 
Even in these legal precepts, which were often revealed to 
Muhammad to meet certain contingencies in a pragmatic 
and empirical fashion, (e.g. Q 4:3, 33:37, 24:4) there were 
gaps and doubts regarding the nature of their sanctions. 


The first development of the Islamic law was based on 
the legal decisions given by Muhammad himself, Recourse 
to a pagan arbitrator was expressly denounced by the Quran. 
Muhammad was not only the channel of revelation but also 
held the position of judge in his community with the function 
of interpretating and explaining the general provisions of the 
Quran. Hence it was natural for people to go to him to 
settle disputes. The decisions which he gave clarified the 
Quranic legislation, in the context of the prevailing Arab 
customary law. 


6 For adetailed treatment of this subject, see N,J. Coulson; op. cit. chs. 1-5, 
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Thus, for example, one of the areas clarified by 
Muhammad’s rulings was in the matter of inheritance where 
the Quran had introduced radical but ambiguous changes. 
Muhammad established the relationship between the new 
heirs mentioned in the Quran and the old ones of the custo- 
mary law by laying down the rule that in case of competition 
between them, Quranic heirs come first. Muhammad him- 
self did not make any attempt to form a legal code. He was 
content with proposing solutions to the problems as they were 
brought to him. 


1.3.2. After Muhammad 


After the death of Muhammad in 632 the task of inter- 
preting the Quranic legislation to the Community fell on the 
shoulders of the first four Caliphs— Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman and ‘Ali. They too solved the different problems 
which were brought to them in an ad hoc manner, basing their 
solutions on the interpretations of the Quran. 


Examples of this activity are provided on the subject of 
inheritance, an area which had acquired special importance 
at that time. The Quranic scheme of inheritance was changing 
contemporary tribal society to one in which the individual 
family was the unit and in which the rights of females too 
were recognized. This transition created a certain tension 
between the old and new orders. Secondly, the military 
conquests of the Muslim armies were bringing to the treasuries 
and the community huge booty, the distributon of which 
was a major concern. An example may be given.” It comes 
from ‘Ali to whom is ascribed the device of proportionately 
reducing the shares allotted by the Quranic norms when these, 
taken together, form more than a unity. It is known as the 
minbariyya or pulpit case, because it was presented to ‘Ali 
while preaching a sermon in a mosque. The problem was 
of distribution of an estate, between a wife, father, mother 
and two daughters in which, according to Quranic norms 
of distribution, a situation would have arisen in which the 
estate would have been exhausted before all the heirs had 


7 Coulson op. cit. p. 24. 
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received their share. The daughters were to obtain }, the 
father and mother } each and the wife 3. As a solution 
‘Ali reduced the share of the wife from } to $ and abated the 
shares of the other relations proportionately. 


1.3.3 The Caliphs 


By the decisions and interpretations they gave the Caliphs 
were filling in the gaps in the Quranic legislation. For 
example, though the Quran forbids the drinking of wine, 
it does not lay down any penalty. (Q.24:4) Abu Bakr fixed 
the penalty at 40 lashes. ‘Umar and ‘Ali later increased 
it to 80 lashes. This conclusion was arrived at by analogy 
with the punishment for the offence of false accusation which 
was fixed by the Quran at 80 lashes. 


Thus, during the Medinan period, the practice of the 
Prophet and his successors had developed the Quranic legis- 
lation to the extent of meeting the practical problems arising 
in the Muslim community of Medina by modifying the Arab 
customary law and adopting it in the light of the Quran. 
A tribal people deeply attached to its pre-Islamic traditions 
was gradually coming to terms with the demands of their 
Quranic faith. This phase of development came to an end 
in 661 A.D. when the Umayyad dynasty was founded. 


1.4 A New Phase of Development 


The second period of development of the law is considered 
to be from 661 A.D. to 750 A.D. during which, on account 
of the military conquests and growth in trading contacts, 
Muslims encountered non-Arab cultures, especially the 
Byzantine and Persian, and consequently there was an 
infiltration of theirlegal concept into Muslim legal philosophy. 
One well-known example of this is the development of the 
concept of dhimmi, a particular class of non-Muslim citizens 
of a Muslim state who were allowed to live on Muslim soil 
governed by their own law and be protected by the State 
for the payment of jizya (the poll tax). ‘This concept, whose 
details were worked out during the Umayyad period, was 
mainly fashioned on the position of the non-citizen groups in 
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the Eastern Roman Empire, according to which the Jewish 
and heterodox Christian communities paid a poll tax in return 
for a guarantee of protection and freedom to be governed by 
their own personal law administered by their own tribunals. 


1.4.1 Under the Umayyads 


Among the many offices created by the Umayyads to 
govern their vast empire was that of a gazi, a special kind of a 
judge who, as the delegate of the governor, had the task of 
settling disputes. The decisions of the gazis on cases which 
came before them built up certain characteristics around 
certain towns which came to be recognized as centres of 
Muslim legal process. Two factors mainly contributed to this 
development. First, the basic requirement of a gazi’s work 
was that he had to consider the local customary law which 
varied from place to place. Secondly, for all practical 
purposes, the power of the judge to decide according to his own 
personal opinion (ra’y) was unrestricted. Thus even at this 
early stage there was a difference between the legal practice 
of qazis of Medina, who followed a stricter interpretation of 
of the Quran, and those of Kufa which, on account of its 
cosmopolitan outlook, was more open to a wider fusion of 
ideas. Forexample, regarding the rights ofa finally repudiated 
wife during her ‘idde (waiting period of three menstrual 
cycles) the practice at Kufa was to allow her full maintenance 
during the period, while in other places she had only the right 
of shelter at her husband’s house. 


The three major material sources of Islamic law, namely 
the pre-Islamic customs, the non-Muslim legal sytems and 
finally the interpretation of gazis by exercise of ra’y, provided 
a diversity in practice what at that time was accepted as 
being in consonance with the requirements of Islam. This 
diversity represents the early sign of the growth and the 
gradual differentiation of the schools of Islamic law. 


For Schacht, the beginning of Islamic law proper is 
between 720 and 750 A.D. As he points out the later 
Umayyad Governors depended more and more on skilled 
theologians to be qazis. These gazis ‘impregnated the sphere 
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of law with religious and ethical ideas, subjected it to Islamic 
norms and incorporated it into the body of duties incumbent 
on every Muslim’® As a result of this — Schacht main- 
tains — the popular and administrative practice of the late 
Umayyad period was transformed into Islamic law. This 
thesis is accepted by modern orientalists. 


1.4.2 Under the ‘Abbasids 


From 720 A.D. onwards we see the emergence of 
independent groups of legal scholars who increasingly sided 
with the politicans who were to become the leaders of the 
‘Abbasid regime and together with them attacked the 
Umayyad dynasty for its thirst for worldly power and its 
disregard for the fundamental principles of Islam. Advocating 
a return to the Quranic law, these jurists established them- 
selves into schools of learning and gradually developed a 
method of responding to the questions put to them on Islamic 
ethics and practice. These centres of learning were the 
forerunners of the early schools of law. The most important 
of these centres were in Kufa, Medina, Basra, Mecca and 
Damascus. These jurists were less prepared than the gazis 
to adopt their own independent judgement (ra’y) if it conflicted 
with the injunctions of the Quran. Although they accepted 
the existence of an ‘actual living custom’, they were more 
intent on creating normative values or law as it ought to be. 
For this purpose they employed their own concept of ra’ 
as a consensus of opinion of a number of scholars who worked 
upon a particular problem, which differed from the empirical 
decision-making of the gazis. This consensus is referred to 
as ijma'. 

As a result of the legal scrutiny of the existing practice by 
these scholars a body of Islamic doctrine began to develop. 
When a consensus of scholars on a particular point of law 
gained acceptance over a considerable period of time it was 
termed as the sunna (beaten path) of that particular school. 
Thus the term sunna, originally applied to the customary 


8 Joseph Schacht, An Intreduction to Islamic Law, (Oxford: At The Clarendon 
Press, 1975) p. 27. 
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practice of the pre-Islamic tribes and later to that of the 
seventh-century Muslims, came to denote, in the cighth 
century, the ideal legal doctrine of a particular school. 


In an effort to increase the importance of the sunna of a 
particular school in competition with the ‘actual living custom” 
formed by the practice of the gazis, it was at first ascribed to 
the authorities of the past generations of that school. Later, 
for the sake of a firmer theoretical base, it was ascribed to one 
of the companions of the companions of the Prophet and, 
still later, to the first companions themselves. It was natural 
that this development ultimately reached the Prophet himself, 
the source of all inspiration. Thus before the actual systemi- 
zation of hadith the jurists were used to both the normative 
sunna, representing the behaviour of the Prophet, and the 
living practice of the Community. As the legal schools became 
institutionalized the normative sunna was given greater and 
greater importance. This process was aided by the fact 
that the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, who were eager to project them- 
selves as the promotors of true Islamic piety, sponsored the 
views of the jurists and appointed more men from their ranks 
as gazis. 

Around 770 A.D. the jurists who advocated normative 
sunna began to be more influential than the scholars who 
were prepared to accept giyds and contemporary sunna. As 
a means of circumventing the practice of the gazis they syste- 
matically developed hadith material. 


143 Fabricated Hadith 


In this process many rulings and decisions of a later date 
were falsely attributed to the Prophet himself in order to 
defend them. Reports of what the Prophet did, or said, or 
approved or did not forbid, which contained these decisions, 
which are known as hadith (literally ‘reports’ but translated 
as Traditions) were put into circulation. To each Tradition 
was appended a chain (known as isndd) of authorities who 
were said to have transmitted it from Muhammad, through 
the generations to the present time. Though some Tradi- 
tions did contain the authentic words and actions of Muham- 
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mad, many others carried a mass of fictitious reports. Under 
this movement the living traditions of a school gave way to 
systematic thought and consistent doctrine; practical solutions 
based on analogical reasoning were replaced by reliance of 
traditions of the Prophet. In spite of this new. consistency 
differences in legal thought among the schools persisted. 
In Medina, for example, slaves had the right of ownership 
according to the Arab custom, while in Kufa , possibly because 
of the influence of the Romans, slaves could not own. The 
reasoning of the individual scholar, and local consensus too, 
still persisted in the jurisprudence of the years 770-880.° 


Diversity was the dominant feature of the legal develop- 
mentiin the second half of the eighth century. Several schools, 
of which Medina and Kufa were only two examples, competed 
with each other to be true expressions of the Islamic law. 
Besides, in each school controversy had given rise to splinter 
groups. Cutting through the schools were the two conflicting 
camps of jurists, one maintaining the right of reason (ahl 
ar-ra’y) the other advocating the exclusive authority of 
Tradition of the Prophet (a/h al-hadith). It was Muham- 
mad ibn Idris ash-Shafi‘i who proposed in this existing 
chaos a solution to create order and unity. 


1.5 The Role of ash-Shafi't 


Born in 767, Shafi'i studicd in the principle centres of 
jurisprudence of that time. His most significant contribution 
is considered to be in the realm of jurisprudential method, 
contained in the Risala composed in Cario just before his death 
in 820. His purpose was to unify law by neutralizing the 
forces of disintegration. This he did by proposing a theory 
of sources of law in which he gave the existing concepts a 
new connotation and forged them in a unified system. 


According to the system proposed by Shéfi‘i there are four 
roots (usii!) of law, the first of which is the Quran. The 
Quranic command to “obey God and his Messenger” provided 
authority of the hadith as the second source of law. A hadith 


9 NJ. Coulson, op. cit, p. 43, 
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therefore has a normative value and cannot be overridden by 
a contrary practice of living tradition of a community. 
According to him, since a hadith was divinely inspired it 
could neither be contradictory to nor be superseded by the 
Quran. A hadith could be tested only by the chain of authority 
(isndd) and by no other reasoning. The third source of 
law, ijma‘, or consensus, for Shafi was the agreement of 
the whole Muslim community and not merely of the scholars. 
By this he tried to eliminate the authority of the local sens- 
ensus which was one of the causes of diversity of law. For 
him, giyds (analogical deduction), the fourth source of law, 
could only be of value in applying Quran, sunna or ijma‘ 
to problems which had not been expressly mentioned. He 
rejected all forms of ra’y. 


Shafi‘ is recognized as the father of Muslim juris- 
rudence. His theory transformed the local and concepts 
into concepts of universal application and validity in Islam, 
and thus contributed to the unification of different legal 
schools and factions of the day. By the year 900 Muslim 
jurisprudence, as a whole, had absorbed Shafi‘'’s teaching in 
varying degrees. 


1.6. The Importance of Sunna 


After Shafi‘i’s death legal development was conditioned 
by the reaction of the scholars to the central pillar of his 
theory, namely, the sunna of the Prophet. Scholars gave 
themselves to collecting, documenting and classifying Tradi- 
tions. Extensive voyages unearthed an amount of material, 
which, as the scholars were aware, could not be taken as authen- 
tic at its face value. Since by that time Muhammad’s deci- 
sions were taken to be divinely inspired, the text itself was not 
scrutinized, only the chain of transmittors (isnad) was examined 
and a set of rules to assess the authenticity of Traditions was 
worked out. 


For the testimony of a transmittor to be accepted he had 
to possess the quality of moral integrity (adala). A trans- 
mittor was presumed to possess this quality until the contrary 
was proved. It is evident that this criterion could not always 
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be applied to the reporters of past generations. Hence orien- 
talists held that the criterion accepted by Muslim scholarship 
could not provide any real test of authenticity of traditions. 


Traditions were classified in varying degrees of authority 
as sound (sath), fair (hassan) and weak (daif) depending on 
the strength of their isndds. In the second half of the ninth 
century scholars produced several collections of Traditions 
which they claimed to have been examined for their genuine- 
ness. Two of such collections, namely that of al-Bukhari 
(d 870) and Muslim (d 875) have had a high acceptance in 
Islamic jurisprudence as genuine accounts of the practice 
of the Prophet. 


Orientalists have expressed, in varying degrees, doubts 
regarding the authenticity of Traditions. Goldziher came 
to the conclusion that most of the Traditions originated in the 
first century of Islam rather than during the period of Muham- 
mad.!© Schacht, on the other hand, maintains that much 
hadith material found in the classical collections was put into 
circulation after Shafi‘i.11 Coulson,’* while agrecing with 
Schactht’s thesis that the isndd is unreliable, holds that the 
classical hadith collections do contain the substance of law 
which can be traced to Muhammad’s time, though this cannot 
be said of each and every hadith. 


Whatever may be the criticism of the Orientalists, 
Muslim jurisprudence accepted as authentic the hadith collec- 
tions compiled in the ninth century and the study of hadith 
‘literature profoundly influenced the development of law 
during the next century. 


The concept of ijma‘— based on the belief that the 
umma cannot agree on an crror— gradually narrowed down 
the field which remained open to discussion and led to. the 
whole body of doctrine contained in the texts being regarded 
as the final expression of the divine command. It came to 
be generally accepted by consensus that all essential ques- 


10 cfr “Hadith” in The Sorter Encyclopedia of Islam. 
11 Joseph Schacht, op. cit. 
12 NJ. Coulson, op. cit. ch 5. 
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tions had been discussed and settled. By the early tenth 
century the exercise of ijtihdd, as an effort to make known the 
legal meaning of the Quranic rule or suana, was thought 
to have exhausted itself, and the door of ijtihdd was considered 
closed. From that time on the vast majority of legal scholars 
followed the legal precedents ‘blindly’ (tagld). 


In this process the legal material which was introduced 
in the body of the law through ra’y was not abrogated but 
was justified by the different schools in two ways. Either 
the later schools ‘traced back’ their concepts to a hadith or, 
by the doctrine of ijma‘, the opinion of the scholars was accept- 
ed as part of the law for all times. The prohibition of any 
further exercise of 1a’y denied scholars the right to change 
the Law, since it was held to have been accepted by consensus, 
in toto. 


Shafi‘i’s aim was the unity of Islam. He did succeed 
in this in so far as the classical theory of jurisprudence on the 
whole is dependent upon his doctrine. However, in another 
respect he failed in achieving this unity in so far as different 
reactions to his thesis of the authority of Traditions resulted 
in the emergence of new schools of law in addition to those 
which existed already. 


In the sphere of the administration of law effective 
organization of the affairs of the state necessitated the establish- 
ment of other jurisdictions than that of the gazi. Although 
in Islam the shari‘at is all-comprehensive yet, on account of 
the importance of the Criminal Law and land law to the 
Government, separate officials were created by the Muslim 
rulers to administer these laws. Thus the sdhib ar-radd was 
established for the administration of Criminal Law and 
sahib al-mazélim (the one in charge of complaints) to settle 
questions connected with land disputes. Islamic legal prac- 
tice, in this way, came very close to the notion of division 
between the secular and religious courts. The crystallization 
of the classical system of law, both in its theory and applica- 
tion in practice, in its dual feature of religious and secular 
courts, took place not later than the thirteenth century. 
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2, THE MODERN SITUATION 


2.1 The Four Schools 


Though several schools of law were prevalent in Islam 
during the period of development of law, today four survive, 
mainly on account of the prestige of their leaders and because 
of the political patronage they enjoyed in the past. A school 
of Islamic law, know as a madhhaé, literally meaning a ‘way’, 
is named after the famous imam (leader) who founded it. The 
imams after whom the schools are named are Abu Hanifa, 
Ibn Malik, Ash-Shafii and Ibn Hanbal. All the four 
imams, though each one has his own peculiarities, are consi- 
dered to be equally orthodox mujtakids of the first order. 
After them there have been no mujtahids. 


2.1.1, The Hanifites 


Imam Abu Hanifa (d. 767), after whom the Hanafi 
school is named, was born in Basra in 699 and spent the 
greater part of his life at Kufa. At Kufa, a cosmopolitan 
city, Islam came in contact with different peoples and cultures. 
Abu Hanifa held the Quran to be the basis of law and made 
little use of the Traditions in jurisprudence. If a solution to 
a particular problem was not found in the Quran giyds was 
resorted to. He perfected the art of making use of givis. 
The Hanafi school, the most liberal and flexible of the four 
Sunni schools, is the most popular with almost half of the 
Muslims of the world as its adherents. Today it is the domi- 
nant school in Central and Western Asia, from Afghanistan 
to Turkcy, in Lower Egypt and in the Indian subcontinent. 


2.1.2 The Malikites 


The Maliki school is named after Imam Ibn Malik who 
lived and dicd at Medina in 795 at the age of cighty-two. 
Ibn Malik opposed the too free use of giyds and was an ardent 
supporter of the ‘living tradition’ of Medina, a city known as 
dar as-sunna, the abode of customs (of the prophet). He 
drew heavily from the legal precepts and opinions delivered 
by the companions of Muhammad. His great work, Al- 
Muwaita (‘The path”), is a compilation of his opinions and 
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judgements, and the sources he made use of. The Mal 
school has adherents today in North Africa and Upper Egypt. 


2.1.3 The Shafi‘ites 


The Shafi‘i school was founded by Imam Ash-Shafi‘i 
(d. 820) who is considered to be the greatest legal scholar in 
Islam. As noted above it was he who developed the main 
principles of Islamic jurisprudence into a coherent unity. 
Besides distinguishing and preferring the prophetic hadith 
to the living hadith of Medina, he refined the use of giyds 
and defined ijma‘ in its classical form. The Sh&fi‘i school 
is followed today in the Malaysian Archipelago, South Arabia, 
East Africa, Lower Egypt and in Southern India. 


2.1.4 The Hanbalites 


Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 855), the founder of the 
Hanbali school, was born in Baghdad in 780. Compiler 
of one of the accepted collections of hadith, he stressed the use 
of Traditions in jurisprudence more than any other scholar 
had. He feared that the followers of Abu Hanifa, who were 
in favour under the Caliph Al-Ma‘min, had over-emphasized 
the use of the principle of giyds in their desire to please the 
political power, thus endangering the orthodox faith. So 
Ibn Hanbal advocated a determined and uncompromising 
return to the Traditions. He stressed adherence to the Quran 
and Haidth and discarded the principle of giyds. Thus, this 
school proved to be liberating from the minute claborations 
of the law through gids and is considered to be the most 
strict of the four. It is also the most hostile towards Sufism. 
For two centuries it has been the dominant and official school 
in Northern and Central Arabia. 


2.1.5 Common Features 


All four schools of law are considered orthodox by the 
Sunni Muslims, although they may differ in some details. 
The declared agreement of the four schools establishes the 
shars‘at law which is binding on all Muslims: the divegrences 
are binding on the follwers of each school. Every Muslim must 
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belong to one of the four orthodox schools. He is permitted 
to pass from one to another. In special cases jurists may 
appeal to the law of a school other than their own. 


Each of these four schools has produced a considerable 
body of literature of codices, compendiums and commentaries. 
These deal, for instance, with family, penal and public law; 
regulate religious, political and social life and; define 
relations with non-Muslims. In short the Law determines 
every aspect of a Muslim’s life. The igh books recognize 
five categories of human acts: farz or wajib duties required 
from all Muslims, their performance is rewarded and ommis- 
sion punished, e.g. salat, zakat; sunna or ma‘mun duties that 
are recommended but not absolutely required, their perfor- 
mance is rewarded but ommission is not punished, e.g. certain 
supererogatory prayers during saldt, visiting Medina after 
hagj; Jaz or mubah indifferent actions, their performance or 
ommission is neither rewarded nor punished; makrin— 
—actions which are disapproved of but not forbidden or 
punished, and finally hardm—actions which are both 
forbidden and punished, e.g. drinking intoxicants, stealing, 
eating pork. 





As rule the jurists divide the shari‘at into five main 
sections: i‘tigadat (beliefs); adab, (moralities), ‘ibadat (devo- 
tions); and ugubdt (punishments). The section on i‘tigadat 
deals with all that is contained in the six articles of Muslim 
faith. It is termed as ‘ilm ul—‘agdid or the science of the 
articles of belief. The section on adab deals with those 
moral virtues which are enjoined in the Quran and Tradition 
—such as sincerity, confidence in God, humility, resigna- 
tion etc. The portion on ‘ibadat treats of all acts of worship 
of and devotion to God, such as are included in the five 
pillars of practice, and the duty of jihad (holy war), The 
section on ugubdt treats of different punishments for different 
offences — such as retaliation, punishment for thefts, for 
fornication and adultery; for slander and for apostasy. 


Since the shari‘at was regarded as deriving directly 
from divine revelation and hence was considered immutable, 
it acquired a certain rigidity which has obstructed its full 
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application. Even those countries which are governed by 
Muslim rulers found it necessary to lay down a complete 
code of independent secular law (Qanun). 


Trivialities of life, such as the position of hands during 
prayer or ritual ablutions, have sometimes been the object 
of lengthy and claborate discussion and elaborate rules. Even 
the normal products of the human body became the subject 
of such detailed rules that it would be impossible for an 
individual to observe them in order to maintain a state of 
purity!® Thus Islamic jurisprudence in many spheres of 
life has become a speculative science, concerned with an 
ideal law and ideal state of society, divorced from the necessi- 
ties and realities of modern life. This has resultedin a tension 
between the concepts of the shari‘at and the requirements of 
modern life." 


2.2 Solving Difficulties 


In case of doubt regarding the solution to a particular 
problem or when in need of a ruling on a controversial doct- 
rinal point, (e.g. is a particular method of birth control per- 
mitted according to the shart‘at?), the Muslim faithful turn for 
guidance to legal scholars known as the ‘ulamd (sing: ‘dlim) 
literally “those who are learned.” These possess ‘ilm learning 
or knowledge which includes not only information but also 
moral wisdom. Their authority is based on learning, piety 
and good character. “The ‘ulamdare the heirs of the prophets’ 
Muhammad is supposed to have said. A kind of popular 
ijma‘ works to select the ‘ulamé whom the Muslims feel they 
cantrust. After studying the question put to them the ‘ulamd 
give a formal Icgal opinion which is known as fatwa (pl. 
fatawa) which is a carefully arrived at position taking all 
precedents into consideration. One who gives the fatwd 
is known as a mufti. He occupies a place of honour among 
the ‘ulamd. In countries like India which have a secular 
civil code the mufti is able to exercise authority over the 


18 See, John Alden Williams (ed) Z:lam (Washington: Square Press, 1969) ch IIT. 
14 AAA. Fyzee, A Modern Approach to Islam, (Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1981), pp. 87-88, 
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faithful only on personal matter such as marriage, divorce 
and inheritance. His faiwd cannot be enforced by a secular 
state unless it accepts that part of the shart‘at as a part of its 
civil code. A person who is not satisfied with a fatwd can go 
to another mufti, or another school of law and obtain a 
second opinion. 


The major madrasas (Muslim religious schools) also 
perform the role of guiding the believers in matters of law. 
These have a department known as dér ul-ifid (center for 
legal opinion) to which are attached ‘ulamd specialized in 
shari‘at. The fatéwa issued by the mufti of this department 
are published in book form from time to time. This service 
is rendered free of charge. The dar ul-ifté of the Dar-ul- 
Uloom madrasa of Deoband is the most important one in 
India. 


Since the ‘ulamdé and muftis are trained only in the 
medieval religious science and are ignorant of modern social 
sciences it may happen that the faldwa they issue ‘might be 
correct according to the medieval standard but are totally 
unacceptable from the modern viewpoint.’ 


Working out the details of the law and its application to 
every conceivable aspect of daily life has led the jurists to 
minute and at times extreme and unrealistic subtleties. 
What right has an ancestor in the fifth degree over the inheri- 
tance of a descendant in the same degree, deceased without 
issue? Since according to the jurists, demons can and to 
assume human shape, what are the consequences of such 
transformation for religious law? Serious arguments are 
adduced for and against whether such a being can benumbered 
among the participants necessary for the Friday salat. How 
is one to deal with pregnancy from a marriage between a 
human being and a demon in human form? What are the 
consequences in family law of such marriages?.!° 


15 Mushir-ul-Haq, Islam in Secular India (Simla: Institute of Advanced Study, 
1972) p. 46, 

16 Gf. Ignaz Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, (Princeton: 1981) 
pp. 63-64, 
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Finding a way around a Quranic injunction by a legal 
trick (hiyal) became a discipline by itself. The school of 
Abu Hanifa was renowned for its skill in this. For example 
a way was found to get around the Quranic prohibition of 
taking interest. As Schacht points out, there were hundreds 
of legal devices, extending over all fields of the law of contracts 
and obligations. They were highly technical and at the 
same time scrupulously regarded the letter of the Law.’? 


In spite of all this, the ongoing relevance of the shari‘at 
to Muslim life cannot be denied. As a system which, in the 
eyes of the Muslim believer, reveals God’s will and regulates 
every aspect of a Muslim’s life, it exercises an influence over 
the individual’s behaviour, giving him a certain identity and 
confidence unparalled in any other system of law. The 
shared identity of Muslims belonging to different parts of the 
world is based not only on a common faith but alsoon common 
cultural and behavioural patterns moulded by the law. In 
spite of the great variety of Muslim life, shaped as it is by the 
different pre-Islamic religious social and cultural traditions, 
the shari‘at has produced an Islamic substratum common to 
all Muslim communities, giving them a stability, unity and 
the ethos of a distinctly ‘Islamic’ way of life. 


2.3 Shi‘a Law Schools 


About 10% of the Muslims in the world today do not 
adhere to any of the four Sunni schools of law which of law 
which we mentioned above. They belong to one of the 
Shi‘a schools of law. 


Both Sunni and Shi‘a jurisprudence consider the Quran 
and the sunna as the basic sources of law. However, the 
Shi'a collections of sunna differ from those of the Sunnis. The 
Shi‘as recognize five collections as being authentic and in 
general accept only those hadiths which were transmitted by 
‘Ali and his partisans. They also make use of a collection 
of sayings entitled Nahj al-balagha (The Way of Eloquence) 
attributed to ‘Ali. The great trust the Shi‘as place in their 


17 Joseph Schacht, op. cit. ch 11. 
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imams, whom they consider to be divinely guided leasders, 
and the existence of the unique Traditions, attributed to 
them and considered as having been passed down by them, 
are the other sources of difference. Though all imams arc 
considered to have descended from the Prophet through ‘All 
and Fatima, yet it is an historical fact that, in the early centu- 
ries of Islam, different imams have been recognized at different 
places. 

On the whole Shi‘a schools of law hold that God teaches 
and guides his people through the imams. Both Seveners 
and Twelvers in their doctrine of imam maintain that imams 
are divinely guided and infallible. Hence their law is not 
subject to consensus as Sunni law is. Another point of depar- 
ture is in the understanding of ijtihad. According to the 
Shi'a schools, ijtihad still continues. The twelvers hold that 
the last hidden imam guides his people through a succession 
of mujtahids until his return in a future messianic age. 


The Ismailis hold that the succession of living imams 
provides constant legal guidance. In practice, however, 
the Shi‘as— like the Sunnis— revere and adhere to what 
has long been decided as authoritative by the early jurists of 
of their community. 


One of the major differences between Shi‘a and Sunni 
legal teaching is that the former, specially the Twelvers, 
recognize a temporary marriage, known as mut‘a. (Sunni 
schools do not recognize this). In the matter of divorce, 
the ShI‘a schools are much more strict in repudiating it than 
the Sanni, The law of inheritance among the Twelvers 
makes better provision for certain female relatives and does 
not favour males as does the Sunni law. The sixth imam 
Jafar al-Sadiq, is the founder of the most prominent Shi‘a 
law school, which is named after him. 


2.4. Modern Approaches 


From the nineteenth century, under the impact of colo- 
nialism, Islamic civilization was confronted with political, 
social and economic concepts and institutions fundamentally 
alien to its tradition. Because of the dominance of the theory 
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of tagid a conflict was produced between traditional Islamic 
law and the needs of Muslim society in so far as it aspired to 
organize itself according to Western standards and values. 
In this situation there arose Islamic thinkers who attempted 
to come to grips with the new Western influence and advocated 
reform in Islamic law. 


Among these Jamal al-Din al-Afghini (1839 — 1897) 
is one of the first and most energetic. Travelling from country 
to country, he gave a call to his fellow-Muslims to cultivate 
a scientific discipline and to effect reforms in their educational 
system. He stressed that there was nothing in the basic 
principles of Islam that is incompatible with reason or science, 
and he urged Muslims to develop the medieval content of 
Islam to meet the needs of a modern society. Afghani also 
stirred up strong anti-imperialist feelings among Muslims 
and advocated a pan-Islamic movement to unite all believers. 


Muhammad ‘Abdih (1845—1905) of Egypt and 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817 — 1898) of India went beyond 
Afghani by trying to prove his thesis that Islam is not against 
reason and science. Both believed that Islam, as it was 
preached and practised at that time, would certainly be 
threatened by progress in modern science and thought. Both 
were convinced that the true and original face of Islam was 
marred by the dead weight of time with its later developments. 
They aimed at revealing true Islam both to Muslims 
and non-Muslims. 


Muhammad ‘Abdih, a theologian trained along tradi- 
tional lines and controversial rector of the Al-Azhar Univer- 
sity, argued that Islam is not only incompatible with reason 
but in fact is the only religion that urges man to use his own 
reason to investigate nature. He cited numerous verses from 
the Quran to prove his point. He restated the basic ideas 
of Islam so as to open the door to the influence of new ideas 
and for the acquisition of modern knowledge. He claimed 
the right for ijtihad for himself and others and urged Muslims 
to return to the Quran and the sunna. 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan was influenced strongly by nine- 
teenth century European rationalism and natural philosophy. 
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He not only held that Islam and science could not prove 
antagonistic, but argued further that the true justification of 
Islam was its conformity to Nature and the laws of science 
and that nothing which conflicted with this principle could 
be authentically Islamic. Thus he tried to integrate the modern 
scientific world-view with Islamic doctrine. In order to 
encourage and develop this trend of thought among Muslims 
he founded, at Aligarh in 1875, a college, the first ‘modernist’ 
organization in Islam. 


Sayyid Amir Ali (d. 1928) a Shi'a and a distinguished 
jurist of Calcutta, by means of his book The Spirit of Islam, 
first published in 1891, did much to popularize the new liberal 
modernist views on Islam. He argued that the Islam of the 
Quran, as it was founded in 7th century, was a dynamic and 
modern religion. The medieval interpreters had failed to 
grasp this truth and had thus imposed upon it a static and 
incompatible structure of religious institutions. 


Under the twofold influences of Western rational concepts 
and modernist Islamic ideas, many Muslim countries began 
to reform their laws in the nineteenth century. They claim 
to base the reforms on the principles of the Shart‘at itself: on 
the ‘principle of necessity’; on takhsis al-gada‘, the right of a 
ruler to specify what will not be under the jurisdiction of the 
courts; on talfig i.e. ‘patching up’ by combining the opinions 
of different schools and jurists on takhayyur. i.e. ‘selection’ 
from variant juristic opinions.?® 


3. Common Features of Reform 


Perhaps the most dominant features of the reform of 
Jaws in the Muslim majority countries is the discernible 
influence of the Western legal codes on them. French, British, 
German, and Italian laws were adopted in varying degrees. 
The Ottoman Commercial Code promulgated in 1850 and 
adopted throughout the Ottoman Empire and Egypt was, 
in part, a direct translation of the French Commercial Code 
and included provisions for the payment of interest. Starting 


18 Norman Anderson, Law Reform in the Muslim World, (London: University of 
London: The Athlone Press, 1976) ch II pp. 34-85. 
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with the Ottoman Penal Code of 1858, the code of Criminal 
low have been based on French and Italian laws on that 
subject and on the (British) Indian Penal Code of 1860. Civil 
codes too were no exception. For example, the Egyptian 
Civil Code, which came into effect in 1949 and was the basis 
of the codes of Syria, Libya, Iraq and Lebanon, incorporated 
elements of French, German, Italian and Japanse laws. 


‘As a result of these initial steps taken during the Ottoman 
period, laws of European origin today form a vital and 
integral part of the legal systems of most Middle Eastern 
countries’. Only the Arabian Peninsula remained gene- 
rally immune, in the nineteenth century, to the influence 
of European laws. 

The reform has touched not only the commercial, cri- 
minal, and civil laws but also the more sensitive personal 
laws, of which laws concerning the institution of marriage 
are an integral part. By the Law of Personal Status of 1956 
Tunisia has prohibited Polygamy. In 1964 it decreed that 
a second marriage would not only make the husband and 
the new wife liable to punishment, but that the marriage 
itself would also be invalid. 

Other countries have laid down conditions which must 
be fufilled before a husband can marry another woman and 
have decreed that persons other than the husband e.g. courts 
or gdzis, should see to it that the conditions laid down are 
met in a particular case. 


The Muslim Family Law Ordinance of 1961 in Pakistan 
makes it obligatory for a man who desires to take a second 
wife to obtain a written permission from a Government- 
appointed Arbitration Council. The first wife has the right 
to appeal to the Collector, even if the Council, after investi- 
gations, sanctions a second marriage. In Iraq, under the 1959 
law, permission for a second marriage is to be granted by the 
Court only after satisfying itself that the husband has the 
financial capacity to maintain more than one wife. More- 
over, if there is fear that the wives will not be treated equally 
the permission for a second marriage is to be refused. Singa- 


19 NJ. Coulton, op. cit. p. 152. 
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pore (1968) Iran (1975) and South Yemen (1974) too, among 
other Muslim majority countries, have restricted the rights 
of a man in contracting a second marriage. 


The Ottoman Law of Family Rights of 1917 initiated 
in the Middle East reform of the law of divorce. According 
to it, if the first marriage contract provided that the husband 
shall not take a second wife, and if he did so, the first marriage 
stands dissolved. It also gave the wife the right to ask for 
divorce if the husband deserted her or was afficted by a 
dangerous disease. Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Iraq and Iran enlarged the list of defects on grounds of which 
the wife could initiate a divorce — e.g. addiction of various 
Kinds, commission of an offence repugnant to the honour 
of the family of the wife, failure to maintain the wife in a 
standard appropriate to her. 


The Tunisian Law puts the wife on a par with man and 
gives her the right to insist on a judicial divorce for any reason. 
According to the Pakistani Ordinance, on the petition of the 
wife the courts can decide on a divorce when they find that 
the temperaments of the two are irreconcilable or that the 
marriage has broken down. 


In Tunisia, under the 1956 law, no divorce pronounced 
outside a court of law has any legal validity. In Pakistan, 
a man who wants to divorce his wife has first to approach 
the Arbitration Council, which will first attempt a reconcilia~ 
tion. Under the Iranian law of 1975 a husband could divorce 
a wife only after obtaining a ‘certificate of impossibility of 
reconciling’ from a court. 


With this general background of the reform of the law in 
Muslim majority countries, we could now have a look at the 
situation in India. 

4. Muslim Law in India 

4.1 The Sultanate Period 


Muslim Law was introduced in the subcontinent of 
India in the cighth century with the beginning of Muslim rule. 
The Sultans of Delhi (1206-1256) on the whole tried to rule 
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according to the demands of the shari‘at. The reign of Iltut- 
mish (d. 1236) for example was noted for jurists well versed 
in the Muslim Law. The qazis appointed by the Central 
Government administered justice according to the shari‘at 
and were independent of Provincial Governors. The Hidayat 
(fil-fura (a guidance in particular points compiled by Burha- 
nuddin al-Marghinani (d. 1197) a Central Asian scholar, 
was the standard legal text for centuries and was translated 
into English by officials of the East India Company. Later 
it was found necessary to make summaries of Islamic Law 
in Persian, the Court language of Muslim India. A large 
number of manuals thus came into existence. The most 
well-known and comprehensive compilation of Muslim law 
of this time is known as Fatdwa al-Tatarkhaniyya, compiled 
by the order of Tatar Khan, a nobleman of the court of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlug (1325-1351). 


4.2 The Mughal Period 


The position of Muslim Law during the Mughal period 
(1526-1764) depended on the general religious policy of the 
Emperor with the extent of the shari‘at actually being applied 
varying from reign to reign. During his short rule of four 
years (1526-1530) Babur was mainly occupied in sieges and 
wars and did not have time to think of a departure in the 
religious policy which he inherited from the Lodis.® 
Humayun (1530-1556) — in his personal life — was influenced 
by Persian culture, Shi‘ism and Sufism. Apart from showing a 
more tolerant attitude towards the Shi‘as he did not make 
any major departure in the religious policy. 


Sher Shah Suri and his successors, who supplanted 
Humayun for sixteen years, were more zealous in applying 
the Muslim Law in their Government than Baburand Humayun 
had been. As Sharma points out, Salim Shah “brought 
the state under complete subjection to the mulladom”.™ 


20 ML, Roy Choudhury, The State and Religion in Mughal India (Calcutta: India 
Publicity Society, 1951) p. 184, 

21 Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, (Calcutta: 
Humphery Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940) p. 12. 
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4.2.1 Akbar 


Akbar’s reign (1556-1605) marks a major departure 
in religious policy from his predecessors. His administration 
was not guided by theological considerations; rather, the 
problems of the state were approached from the stand-point 
of reason and principle.** He was driven by a concern to 
create a common citizenship for all his subjects and was guided 
by the conviction that ‘Truth is an inhabitant of every place.’ 
Accordingly he introduced a number of measures which were 
repugnant to the Orthodox Ulema who considered themselves 
as the interpretors and guardians of the shari‘at. Thus he 
regulated in favour of monogamy, unless the woman was 
old, barren or sick; allowed things which are considered 
prohibited by Islam, such as the rearing of dogs, eating of 
pork, selling of wine and disbursement of religious grants 
through non-Muslims. Non-Muslims were allowed to build 
places of worship, to make converts and to live without paying 
the jizya. Not only was public worship permitted to non- 
Muslims but also the Emperor, to the great scandal of the 
orthodox, listened to the leaders and scholars of other faiths 
at the ‘Ibddat Khana which was a kindof a parliament of 
religions. 

The most important of Akbar’s measures regarding 
religious policy was the promulgation of what is known as 
the ‘Infallibility Decree’. Partly urged by the necessity of 
providing for an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
partly led by his own ambition to brook no rival authority 
in the State, he had a religious decree passed to the effect 
that in the matter of religious laws the interpretation given 
by the Emperor was to prevail when there was a difference 
of opinion among the Ulema, a privilege hitherto reserved 
to the office of sadr-us-sadiir, the chief theologian of the state." 
Because of these policies the orthodox Ulema considered 
that the Empire had passed into “profane hands” and some 
even spoke of the Emperor as a non-believer. 


22 M.L. Roy Choudhury, op. cit., p. 200. 
23 Sri Ram Sharma, op. cit., p. 23. 
24 Tbid., p. 38, 
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4.2.2 Jahangir 


Jahangir, (1605-1627) born of an orthodox Hindu mother 
and brought up in the liberal atmosphere of the ‘Zéddat Khana, 
continued the broadminded religious policies of Akbar. He 
is reported to have said that there is more or less truth in every 
religion and that a man may be saved in every religion.* 
Hence he was tolerant and liberal towards people of different 
religions. He permitted the Jesuits at his court to build 
churches, to make converts and even paid them. Because 
of his sympathy for Christianity the Jesuits even reported 
that he had become a Christian in 1627. Though he remained 
a Muslim, his liberal policies were disapproved of by the 
orthodox Ulema. 


142.3 Shah Jahan 


With the accession of Shah Jahan (1628-1658) there 
was a marked shift of religious policy in favour of orthodoxy 
and Muslim Law, especially in the first ten years of his reign. 
A practising Muslim himself, he began the move towards 
orthodoxy in the royal court itself by forbidding certain 
practices considered unorthodox, such as prostrating before 
the Emperor; the use of the solar era; and the inscription of the 
phrase ‘Allahu Akbar’ on coins and at the beginning of books 
instead of the traditional bismillah ir -Rahmdn ir-Rahim. He 
forbade the marriage of Muslim women with Hindus — quite 
a common practice during those days—and ordered 
the Hindus to surrender their Muslim wives. Because of 
these and other measures which he took in favour of the 
orthodox Muslim Law, he was hailed by the Ulema as a 
Saviour of Islam. Incidentally, Shah Jahan’s reign is famous 
for the quality and quantity of Sanskrit writings that it pro- 
duced. Dara Shikoh, Shah Jahan’s eldest and favourite 
son, had leanings towards the Sufism of the Qadiri order 
which led him to explore the depths of the Hindu religion. 
Under his patronage, and partly because of his own efforts, 
several Sanskrit works, including the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Upanishads and the Ramayana were translated into Persian. 


25 MLL. Roy Choudhury, op. cit., p. 204. 
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Also because of his influence, Shah Jahan gave patronage 
to several Hindu poets such as Kamalakar Bhatta, author 
of the famous Nirnayasindhu and Kavindraracharya who 
wrote a commentary on the Rigveda. 


4.2.4 Aurangreb 

During the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the influence 
of Muslim Law in the administration reached its climax. 
Personally the Emperor wanted to set an example to his 
subjects by living up to the ideals of a true Muslim. Besides 
observing as strictly as possible the practices demanded by 
his faith, he copied the Quran as an act of merit; stitched 
caps to earn his living; and lived, on the whole, an abstemious 
life. The shari‘at was his guide in the organization and 
administration of the state. He considered himself as a 
vakil (agent) of God on earth. In order to implement the 
shari‘at rule as fully as possible the emperor reorganized the 
department of the Ulema and systematized figh by commissio~ 
ning an enormous compilation of the extracts from authori- 
tative works of the Hanafi school, know as Fattwa-al‘Alangi- 
riya. In order to promote the observance of the shari‘a 
in his court, he forbade singing and dancing at court, ba 
allowed instrumental music; discontinued the traditional 
practice of salutation by raising hands up to the head; forbade 
the Hindu astrologers at the court from drawing up almanacs; 
discontinued the custom of weighing the emperor on his 
birthday; had the gold embroidery removed from the royal 
robes; and stopped the ceremony of tika (marking of forehead) 
at the time of investiture of Hindu rajas. To enforce the 
Shari‘at he created a special department to see to the obser- 
vance of prohibition by the people; discouraged pilgrimages 
to shrines and tombs; forbade the use of garments made of 
cloth of gold; and even fixed the length of the beard and the 
length of the trousers. He had many temples destroyed, 
promoted the conversion to Islam of non-Muslims and re- 
imposed the jizya and the pilgrimage tax. “Aurangzeb’s 
supreme ambition was to promote the Muslim way of life 
not only among the Muslims, but, at least in outward conduct, 
among the non-Muslims as well.”86 


26 Sri Ram Sharma, op. cit., p. 198. 
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4.2.5 Later Mughals 


Although the Mughals who came after Aurangzeb were 
orthodox Muslims and maintained the Islamic structure of the 
state yet, on account of the struggles, wars, insurrections of 
the Governors and the growing strength of the neighbouring 
powers, they were unable to think of their administration 
in terms of religion and Muslim Law. 


4.3 The Modern Period 


When the East India Company in 1772 claimed jurisdic- 
tion in some parts of India, it found that Muslims were ruled 
by the shars‘at regarding personal law, inheritance, civil law, 
and penal law. They followed a policy of changing as little 
as possible in the religious laws, customs and practices of 
the people. Hence Muslims were governed by their own 
personal religious laws according to the particular religious 
school to which they belonged.#”?_ In the course of the nine- 
teenth century the civil law, penal law and the law of evidence 
sactioned by the Islamic law was superseded by codes of 
British inspiration. This was an important departure from 
the norm of governing a people according to its own laws. 


4.3.1 British Influence 


More than by positive enactments Islamic law in British 
India was modified gradually by the practices followed by 
the administration. British magistrates replaced the gazis. 
Although till 1864 they were assisted by mazwlawis, or Muslim 
scholars, whose duty it was as official advisers to state the 
correct doctrine of Islamic law for the benefit of the magis- 
trates, their advice was not necessarily accepted. Later on 
Inagistrates in the Muslim parts of India were recruited from 
Indian Muslims themselves. As these were British-trained 
English legal concepts such as the rules of evidence and the 
general principles of English law and equity permeated more 
and more the practice of Islamic law. Also because of the 
English doctrine of precedent and the hicrarchy of the courts, 
decisions of a higher court, though contrary to the Islamic 


27 AAA. Fyzee, op. cit., p. 60. 
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law, were followed by the lower court. The jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council as the final court of appeal also influenced 
the law itself. By this process Islamic law in British India 
developed into an independent legal system, called Anglo- 
Muhammadan law, which turned out to be substantially 
different from the strict Islamic law of shari‘at.28. 


Several acts passed by the British also modified Islamic 
law. Of these two, namely The Muslim Personal Law 
Application Act XXVI of 1937 (also known as the Shariat 
Act of 1937) and the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act 
of 1939 are the most important ones.** The Shariat Act 
of 1937 abolished the legal authority of custom among the 
Muslims of British India and imposed upon them the shari‘at 
as modified and interpreted by Anglo-Indian jurisprudence. 
For cxample, regarding inheritance in particular, numerous 
communities of Muslims continued to be ruled by custom which 
often excluded women, notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the shari‘at. The Shariat Act aimed at correcting such defects. 
By the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act of 1939 the 
British imposed on Muslims the doctrine of the Maliki school 
on some points which they considered to be.more in keeping 
with modern ideas as compared with those of the Hanafi 
school, to which most of the Muslims of the Indian Subconti- 
nent belonged. 


For example, in the Hanafi classical law there is no provi- 
sion for a married Muslim woman to obtain from the court 
the dissolution of her marriage in case her husband neglects 
to maintain her or makes her life miserable, whereas in the 
Maliki law there is such a provision. In such a case the Act 
imposed the doctrine of the Maliki school, This particular 
provision was also permitted by the Ulema. 


‘Muslims on the whole greatly resented interference by 
the British in their religious laws and for this reason 
considered Britain as the number one enemy of their religion. 
In fact one of the main reasons for the Muslims’ joining the 


28 Joseph Schacht, op. cit, p. 94 
29 ‘Syed Khalid Rashid, Muslim Law (Lucknow: Eastem Book Co., 1979) p. 37. 
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| Mutiny of 1857 was the dissatisfaction generated by the British 
policy which in many respects went counter to the demands 
of the shari‘at such as in the dissolution of the shari‘at courts. 
As colonial subjects they had no constitutional rights to protect 
the shari‘at. According to Mushirul Haq, the prospect of 
being able to live according to the provisions of the shars‘at 
was one of the important reasons why Muslims, particularly 
their leaders, the Ulema, joined the Independence struggle.” 


4.3.2 Independent India 


At the time of Independence Muslims in India were 
ruled by only a part of the shari‘at, as modified by the British 
legal system, dealing with marriages, divorce and to some 
extent inheritance. This is known as Muslim Personal Law. 
According to the Constitution of India all personal laws are 
placed at the disposal of either the state legislatures or Parlia- 
ment. Article 25 of the Constitution guarantees to all persons 
the right to freely profess, practise and propagate their religion. 
At the same time Article 44 of the Constitution in its directive 
principle reads: “The State shall endeavour to secure for the 
citizens a uniform civil code throughout the territory of India.” 
By civil code is meant a code of law which includes matters 
pertaining to marriage, divorce, inheritance and other subjects 
which are governed by personal laws. The mandate of the 
Article 44 is understood by the jurists as enjoining upon the 
state to gradually prepare the people to adopt a uniform 
civil code. 

The overshelming majority of Muslims under the leader- 
ship of their Ulema like Maulana Mohammad Yusuf, Mau- 
lana Abul Hassan Ali Nadvi, Maulana Minnatullah Rahmani, 
Maulana Abul Lais and others “regard the mandate of 
the Article 44 as the sword of Democles hanging over the 
noble shari‘at in the country,”* and hence vehemently oppose 
not only the Article but also any move of the legislature which 
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would touch their law. In their view, Article 44 conflicts 
with Article 25 of the Constitution which guarantees religious 
freedom and, for them, personal laws are an integral part 
of their religion. The Muslim masses on their part, according 
to a noted Muslim scholar “have no ideas of their own, they 
approve something if their Ulema approve it: they agree 
that anything is a sin if their Ulema consider it sinful.” 
They sincerely believe that Islamic laws of marriage, divorce 
and inheritance, which are known as Muslim Personal Laws, 
are nothing different from the Quran and Sunna. And 
hence it would be a great sin (gundh-e-kabir) to follow man- 
made laws and disregard those reveaaled by God. “The 
common Muslim is so obsessed by the thought of gundh and 
thawab, hell and heaven, that he cannot wilfully accept any 
proposition which he is somehow or other convinced will 
be a gundh leading to punishment in the life hereafter” .** 
Further, for the Muslims, their personal laws arc a symbol 
of their cultural identity in a country dominated by the Hindus. 
An attack on the personal laws, therefore, isan attack on the 
identity of their community. The fact that a uniform civil 
code is still an abstract notion also creates certain misgivings 
and doubts in their minds. They are not sure what it is, 
and are afraid that the proposed common Civil Code will 
be a Hindu Code without anything Islamic in it. 


Tahir Mahmood, a leading scholar on Muslim Law and 
an advocate of a uniform civil code for many years, seems to 
have changed his position lately. In a recently published 
book* he strongly supports the stand taken by the Ulema 
with constitutional and legal arguments. He points to the 
several personal laws of religious and ethnic groups (Chris- 
tians, Jews, Parsis, Tribals) that are existing in India and 
maintains that the uniformity demanded by the Constitution 
in reality “cannot and need not be achieved in the field of 
personal laws as vigorously and strictly asin the other branches 
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of law”.®” The concept of secularism according to our 
Constitution, which is “parity of all religions and the neutra- 
lity of the State in this regard” would respect plurality of 
personal laws. Because of historical reasons the Islamic law 
has been greatly misunderstood by judges and lawyers in 
India who have been looking at it through a totally alien 
culture ‘through the spectales of the British Indian Courts.”** 
The law practised by the common Muslim in India today is 
an awful distortion of the shari‘at law. The law of Islam, 
purged of all its distortions and seen in its proper perspective, 
can be an asset for the emerging family code of India. 

need of the hour is not so much the reform of the Muslim law, 
but rather to restore it to its original value and prevent its 
misuse. According to him, sensitive matters pertaining to 
the family cannot be dealt with adequately by the ordinary 
civil courts which lack “sentiments and domesticity.”” For 
this purpose, special courts staffed by experts in personal 
laws and in family welfare have to be constituted. 


4.3.3 A Test Case 


Accordingly, whenever Muslims feel that their personal 
Jaws are tampered with they express their disapproval, 
opposition and frustration in the press, in processions, hartals 
and agitations. The Shah Bano versus Mohammad Ahmad 
Khan case, in which the Supreme Court passed judgement 
on April 23 1985, granting maintenance to a divorced woman, 
is one such occasion to which we referred at the beginning 
of this Chapter. Besides concluding that Section 125 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, which deals with the right of 
maintenance, also applies to Muslims, the Court, after exami- 
ning Quran 2: 241 and 242, declared inits judgement: ‘These 
Ayats leave no doubt that the Quran imposcs an obligation 
on the Muslim husband to make provision for, or to provide 
maintenance to, the divorced wife.” The Ulema however 
reject the interpretation of the Quran given by the Court. 
They point out that the Arabic word mata‘ in verse 241, on 
which the argument hinges, cannot be translated by the word 


37 Ibid., p. 47. 4 
38 Ibid, p. 37. 
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‘maintenance’ as the term is used in the modern legal world. 
Taking into consideration the shari‘at and centuries of Muslim 
legal tradition, the word ‘maintenance’ in verse 241 has to 
be taken to refer to the period of ‘idda, for three months only. 
Besides, the exhortation in this particular verse is to the 
muttagin, i.e. to the more pious and the more God-fearing, 
not to the general run of Muslims, the muslimin. Since the 
shari‘at requires a Muslim to maintain his divorced wife 
only during the period of ‘idda, obliging him to maintain her 
beyond that time, as did the Supreme Court in this case, is 
a clear violation of the Muslim Personal Law. 


A very small minority of Muslims, who are often known 
as secularists, mostly Western trained, have welcomed Article 
44 of the Constitution and urged the Government to work 
towards a common civil code. They maintain that the 
secular state in India isan important gain of our independence 
struggle. The government through positive and principled 
interventions should preserve and promote the foundation of 
our secular polity and should not weaken it by offering conces- 
sions to sectarian groups and interests. According to them 
religion-based personal laws have no place in a secular society 
like ours. All personal laws, including Islamic laws, should 
be replaced by a secular and common law as carly as possible. 


A.A. Fyzee was in the forefront of this controversy. He 
held the view that the Islamic law as it exists in India is quite 
different from the original shars‘at. Itis “the shari‘at modified 
by the principles of the English common law and equity in 
the varying social and cultural conditions of India” and 
hence it can and should be reformed." In his book 4 Modem 
Approach to Islam he argues that Islam should be reinterpreted 
asa living and creative force in India’s pluralistic and secular 
society. The shari‘at embraces both law and religion. 
Religion is based on spiritual experience and cannot change, 
whereas law, which is based upon the will of the community, 
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by its very nature is subject to change, If these two are bound 
together in the shart‘at there is bound to bea clash. Hence, 
“my solution is (a) to define religion and law in terms of 
twentieth century thought (b) to distinguish between reli- 
gion and law in Islam, and (c) to interpret Islam on this basis 
and give a fresh meaning to the faith of Islam.” His revolu- 
tionary approach is wholly unacceptable to the orthodox. 


Among the Ulema too there are a few who advocate 
the necessity and possibility of change in Muslim Personal 
Law. Maulana Sayeed Ahmad Akbarabadi, a scholar in 
Arabic and Islamic sciences, principal of the Madrasa ‘Alia 
of Calcutta and later professor of Aligarh Muslim University, 
holds, that Islam is composed of din and shari‘at. Whereas, 
din is unchangeable, shars‘at by its very nature is adaptable 
according to the needs of the Muslim society in a particular 
age and place. He states that ahkdm (commands) in Islam 
are of two types, the first being ahkdm mansiisa which have a 
clear verdict cither in the Quran or from the Prophet. These 
cannot be changed. However, even in these, for the muhahdt, 
the permitted things, a competent authority can put a check 
or control in the interest of the Muslim society. For example 
polygamy, which is legal, can be checked in practice tempo- 
rarily if it is being misused. The second type of commands 
ghayr mansisa, relating to problems on which no definite 
verdict has been given, can be changed. The shari‘at is 
silent about the form of an Islamic state. This question has 
been left to the discretion of Muslims. However, any change 
in law has to be effected only under the authority and guidance 
ofthe Ulema. Mushirul Haq, too, argues in this line, making 
a distinction between the immutable and mutable parts of 
the Muslim Personal Law. 


In this controversy the Government of India has taken 
a cautious stand. It has repeatedly stated that it will not 
enact changes in the Muslim Personal Law unless the change 
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is demanded by the Muslims themselves. In fact, from time 
to time it has taken measures to assuage the sentiments of 
‘Muslims whenever they have been agitated over their law. 
On May 6 1986 it passed the Muslim Women (Protection of 
Rights of Divorcee) Bill, in spite of the opposition from the 
Muslim intelligentia, excluding Muslim women from the 
purview of section 125 of the Criminal Procedure Code, under 
which a divorced woman is entitled to claim maintenance 
from her husband. 


However, we can discern a growing awareness among 
the Muslims, including the Ulema, that change in their perso- 
nal law is necessary and inevitable. Some of them point 
out the internal conflict in Islam, because of the incompata- 
bility of the concepts of religious law and the modern civil 
law, e.g. insurance or the loans which government raises: 
and the prohibition of interest in Islam. In order to mect 
the new exigencies, concepts of newer modern systems are 
grafted upon the older law of Islam. On account of the 
impact of modern technology and Western education there 
is a growing consciousness of the challenges of the modern 
world and “an urge to keep pace with the times without 
over stepping the limits prescribed by Islamic law. The 
younger generation of Muslims is demanding change. Some 
of them point out the changes already effected in some of the 
Muslim majority countries to which we referred above. 
Even among those who receive a traditional type of religious 
education in madrases a certain dissatisfaction with this tradi- 
tion is discernible.“ 


4.3.4 The Future 


Will a change be ever brought about in the Muslim 
Personal Law in India? Given the influence of the Ulema 
over the Muslim population, we may safely say that no change 
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or reform can come unless effected by them. Tahir Mahmood. 
feels that “‘the expectation that the Ulema of present-day 
India can ever agree to the reform seems a mirage.”"#* He 
points out to the fact that the Ulema are themselves divided 
in different schools of law and it is unlikely that they would 
agree on a single item of reform, if they agreed to discuss any 
point at all. 

Mushirul Haq, on the other hand, is more hopeful.” He 
points out that among the Ulema there are a few who have 
suggested that a Committee of Ulema of various shades of 
opinion be formed. These could prepare a draft of Muslim 
Personal Law, changing and adapting the mutable part of 
the shari‘at. Later this could be made law by Parliament. 
Thus it would be acceptable both to the Muslims and the 
State. He indicates small steps taken in this direction by 
Jand‘at-i-Islimi Hind by appointing a committee of Ulema 
and Muslim lawyers to prepare a list of mutable items in the 
Muslim Personal Law, and concludes by saying that it is 
imperative that the Ulema get together and work out the 
necessary changes. 


| 


Why is law so important in Islam? 
What are the elements of rigidity and flexibility in the law of the Muslims? 
Compare the Stari‘at with Canon Law and Givil Law. 

Why is law in Islam given the place of theology in Christianity? 

How does the idea of secularism clash with the notion of the shari‘at? 

What is Muslim Perional Law in India? What are the prospects of its being 
reformed? 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


Christian W. Troll 


Introduction 


The way Muslims articulate their faith and their beliefs 
today has been shaped by a long history, beginning from the 
days of the Prophet in Mecca and Medina. Likewise, the 
content and method of the intellectual and moral training 
of the religious leaders have arisen and developed through 
centuries, reacting and adapting to the challenges of different 
local situations. 


In this chapter we shall trace the salient features of 
Muslim religious thinking during its formative period and 
introduce some of the outstanding religious thinkers of classical 
times. A new period begins with the impact upon Muslim 
life and thinking of the modern technological age. Its effect 
has been and continues to be radical and comprehensive. 
The intellectual response to the unprecedentedly rapid change 
in the conditions of Muslim life has been equally radical yet, 
at the same time, far from homogeneous or predictable. Our 
account cannot but be selective, and it will be marked by a 
South Asian perspective. 
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The Development of Muslim Religious Thought 17 
1, The Medieval Period: Formative and Classical 
1.1 The Quran and Muhammad 


From the early Meccan suras onwards the proclamation 
of the Quran is dominated by the message of the awe-inspiring 
great Day of Judgement and its Master, the Lord of Judgement 
Day, the One God. The images and parables of the Quran 
all aim at the practical goal of centering the human heart on 
God who enjoins good and forbids evil — thus bringing about 
a morally good society of righteous men. The Quran is not 
a systematic treatise of theological doctrines. It exhorts 
men and women to consider the greatness and order of the 
universe; to let the heart marvel at God’s work in creation; 
and to move the will to commit itself to total submission and 
service. According to varying occasions and circumstances 
one or the other trait of Quranic teaching predominates. 
One passage depicts the omnipotence of the sovereign Lord 
and inculcates true humility instead of vain pride. Another 
passage, in contrast, demands obedient and responsible 
action — which presupposes a vivid awarcness of the human 
ability to accept or reject. Condemnation of arrogance does 
not, however, amount to inculcating passive despondency. 
Rather, the Quran prizes action and initiative and promises 
a great reward for them. 


Such an unresolved antinomy between God’s power 
determining human action on the one hand, and human 
free choice on the other— presupposed in any moral 
appeal —is not peculiar to the Quran. We find it in the 
teaching of other Holy Scriptures. It is the period following 
the sudden upsurge of the initial creative vibration and 
religious inspiration which demands a balanced and clear 
system of doctrines. 


In the later Medinan suras we do find clear formulations 
of what the gist of the new religious teaching of Islam is and 
what was expected from converts who had broken with the 
old paganism of their forefathers. Muhammad claimed to be 
restoring the religion of Abraham, yet his religion was clearly 
not that of the Jews or the Christians, who also regarded 
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themselves as the spiritual children of Abraham (Q 3: 65ff). 
The Quran gives certain directions about prayer, alms, 
fasting, and pilgrimage, and we can assume that Muhammad, 
during the years in Medina, gave his followers some definite 
formulation of the things they were to believe and the religious 
rites they were to practise. No such formulation appears, 
however, either in the Quran or in the earliest strata of Tradi- 
tion, (hadith). What we do have is a number of brief and 
variant statements about some of the things that are part of 
true belief and part of the Muslim rule of life (cf. Q.4: 136; 
2: 285). 


1.2 Earliest Questions Posed 


The rapid historical development of the Muslim Community 
(umma) inevitably led the believers to ponder the new religious 
problems that arose as well as their wider implications. No 
wonder the answers differ as widely as did the political choices 
the early Muslims made! On the political as well as the 
theological level there was a distinct possibility that Muslim 
unity would break; and it took indeed some time until the 
vast majority of Muslims finally settled for a certain set of 
common doctrines. 


In what follows we shall avoid using terms such as 
“orthodox” and “heretical” since, in Islam, there was not, 
as there was in Christendom, an authority to say what 
“orthodoxy” or “right belief” was or what was “heresy”. 
It is more correct to speak of “the main or central body of 
opinion” in the various schools or sections of the community.? 


In trying to explain the development of Islamic dogma 
scholars of Islam have not rarely been referring to multiple 
influences of the older, fully developed religious systems 
preceding and surrounding nascent Islam. It would seem 
natural that the Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians and Manicheans 
joining the fold of Islam should bring with them elements of 
their hitherto-held beliefs and would continue to reflect in 
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ways and directions familiar to them from the time before their 
conversion. Recent scholarship has made it increasingly 
clear, however, that carly Muslim theological development 
has to be understood primarily in terms of internal political 
tensions and from the ideological discussions arising from 
these. The close link between socio-political and ideological 
developments is surely not surprising in the context of Islam 
where both these aspects have always been viewed as integral 
parts of a comprehensive whole. 


‘The rapid political and social changes the community 
underwent during the caliphates of ‘Uthman and ‘Ali and 
the disruption of the original unity of state and religion 
under the Umayyads led to wide and deep questioning. 
Knowing well that it was Islam which had brought together 
all the Arabs the Umayyads did not interfere with the caliphate 
form of government. All the same, they failed to base the 
administative law on the Quranic law and spirit and rather 
used the machincry of the state to accumulate personal wealth 
and power. Also, their life-style came in for criticism from 
the class of religious leaders. 

‘The uppermost question posed by these developments 
was: Does a Muslim remain a Muslim after committing a 
grave sin? In other words: Is faith alone sufficient, or must 
it express itself in works as well? The first clearly defined 
group that separated itself from the main group was that of 
the serious-minded ‘radicals’, ‘hardliners’, the Kharijites 
(the ‘Seceders’) who combined. a transcendent and extreme 
idealism with a kind of uncompromising, rigoristic and 
puritanical fanaticism. They came into conflict with the 
mainstream because, in their opinion, only the best Muslim 
could be called upon to guide the community. The basic 
principle their movement adhered to was that faith happens 
to be so closely linked to works that a grave sin suffices to 
extinguish the faith and to make a Muslim an apostate, 
someone to be killed. And if it be the Caliph who commits 
@ grave sin, as in their opinion was the case with ‘Ali and 
‘Uthman, then by this very fact he is deposed. That is why 
the Kharijites fought against ‘Ali as well as the Umayyads, 
both of whom they considered usurpers. 
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Another movement brought together all those Muslims 
who recognised ‘Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, 
as his first legitimate successor. They were called shi‘at ‘Al, 
the partisans of ‘Ali. The basic principle of the Shi'a 
conviction was, and remains so to this day, that it was God 
who decided and it was Muhammad who proclaimed who 
his successor should be. Thus ‘Ali is the first legitimate 
successor of Muhammad and, after him, whichever one of his 
offspring fulfils the conditions of the office. Apart from a 
smaller group of extremists, the ghdliya, the partisans of ‘Ali 
recognized the first three caliphs and, of course ‘Ali, the 
fourth, as their politico-religious leaders. The real and 
effective separation between Shi‘as and Sunnis took place 
only after ‘Ali's death. The convinced Shi‘as stood by 
‘Ali’s and Fatima’s sons Hasan (d. 669) and Husain (killed 
680) as the second and third Imam, neither of whom, however, 
came to exercise political leadership over the Muslim com- 
munity, since that had already been effectively appropriated 
by the Umayyads. 


‘The person-centred basic principle of the Shi‘a led to the 
rise of countless further Shi‘a groupings, most of which have 
not survived, although some of their teachings have echoed 
on here and there in history. The faith convictions of the 
single groups range from simple and sober veneration of the 
Imam as a mere human being, to his divinisation, which is 
seen in faith to be expressed by phenomena such as divine 
inspiration (ilhdm); possession of the divine light; the incar- 
nation of the divine (Aulul); the epiphany of the divine in 
man; immortality and living on in the hidden; the return 
of the Hidden or Dead One (raj‘a: parousia); the belicf in 
the mahdi; the exaltation of suffering, etc. The impact ofsuch 
convictions upon relations with the Sunnis differed markedly 
from a mildly liberal to an extremely radical attitude, from 
initial acknowledgement to rejection, and finally to outspoken 
cursing of the first three caliphs. The mainstream Shi‘a, 
above all the far more numerous Twelver Shi‘a, revere 
their twelve Imams as mere human persons and reject any 
divinisation or any kind of veneration of them that would 
put them above Muhammad. Yet they do reject as 
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usurpers the three caliphs before ‘Ali and all those after 
him. 


The reaction of many Muslims to the struggle between 
the party of ‘Ali, the Umayyads and the Kharijites, which was 
both political and religious in nature, crystallized in a tendency 
called Murji’ite. The word is probably taken from Q9: 106 
and suits the situation very well for it designates the idea of 
delay. The Murji’ites abstained from judging their co-reli- 
gionists and left the matter to God on the Day of Judgement. 
‘The murji’a was not a sect but rather an opinion shared among 
many people who wanted to abstain from judging that which 
belongs to the realms of conscience. It was a reaction against 
the rigorist doctrine of the Kharijites. It affirmed that the 
quality of being a Muslim was acquired by the profession 
of the Muslim faith and that faith itself was not lost by the 
mere fact of sinning gravely — except for the sin of apostasy. 
Hence they maintained the duty to obey the established 
order even if those in power departed from the principles of 
Islam: A Muslim should not oppose what God allowed but 
rather wait for the day when He would make justice rule over 
the world of injustice. Furthermore, the good of Islam and 
of the State demanded this patient attitude. This Murji’ite 
faith-conviction very quickly led to the belicf in a makdi, 
the one guided by God who, at some point in the future, 
would come to restore the golden age of Islam. 


A number of groups of diverse theological tendencies are 
equally coverzed by the umbrella-term ‘Murji'ite’. Some 
of them held that, since faith (man), understood as a conviction 
of the heart, is something distinct from is/am, the oral confession 
of the truth and law revealed in the Quran, it can well happen 
that a man interiorly is a believer although exteriorly he 
declares himselfa Jew or a Christian. This kind of teaching 
has survived in Shi‘a circles where éagiyya or kitmdn is permitted, 
ile. dispensation is granted from the requirements of religion 
under compulsion or threat of injury. 


Among the moderate Murji’ites was Abi’ Hanifa (d. 767) 
to whose school of law most Muslims of South Asia adhere. 
He accepted the formula that faith is “a link in the heart” 
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(‘agd bi-l-galb), “witness on the tongue” (shahdda bi ’l-listn) 
and “practice of the fundamental precepts” (‘amal bi *l-arkén). 


All these events and reactions centered around some 
questions of theological import. Must one qualify the grave 
sinner as a believer or apostate? Do Muslims who are worldly 
and impious remain Muslims like the others? Do they orally 
profess beliefs acceptable to all Muslims or not? Do they 
affirm them in their heart or not? 


A further question arose, especially among those who 
insisted on the practice of the religious dutics as an indispensable 
element of the status of being a Muslim: Can there be degrees 
of faith? In a few places the Quran speaks, in fact, of an 
increase in faith (cf. Q 3: 173; 33:20). Opinion was divided 
on this point: some affirmed that, concerning faith, there 
cannot be more or less; whereas others held that, since faith 
is the act of believing, it needs must grow or diminish. The 
result of these questionings and disputes was the position held 
by the main body of opinion: that faith suffices for salvation; 
that it must be accompanied by meritorious works; that 
there were grave and less grave sins; and that even grave sins, 
except apostasy, do not exclude a person forever from paradise. 


13 Predeterminism and Free Will 


The study of the numerous passages of the Quran that 
deal directly or indirectly with free will and determination, 
in the light of early Muslim political and social developments, 
gives rise to the question as to whether the acts of a person 
are also included in this determination, and whether they 
have an influence on his or her eternal destiny. Probably 
such questioning was enhanced by contact with learned 
Christians of Syria and Iraq, such as e.g. Saint John of 
Damascus (d. 750) who, after having held a post at the 
Umayyad Court, wrote in retirement a number of works on 
Islam, which he considered to be a Christian heresy. We 
can safely assume that right from the beginnings of the Arab 
conquest contact between Muslims, Jews, Christians, Zoroa- 
strians and others led to all kinds of comparisons and polemics. 
Medina, Damascus, Kufa and Basra in Iraq were centres 
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where such contact took place early and intensively. Hasan 
al-Basri (642-728) taught in Basra for almost the full length 
of the first century Hijra. We find his name and his moral 
and ascetical maxims everywhere in early Muslim religious 
literature. Even representatives of quite differing tendencies 
claimed a link with the venerated teacher, Hasan, He was 
motivated in his theological stand “‘by pietistic morality 
rather than speculative curiosity.” Keen “to save the 
goodness of God and to make man responsible specially for evil 
deeds,” he strongly rejected the deterministic interpretation 
of Islam and stressed man’s responsibility for his actions.* 


In the Quran itself the Meccan suras stress free will, 
whereas predetermination predominates in the Mcdinan 
suras and even more so in the Traditions. Some of the most 
outspoken deterministic verses of the Quran such as “Whom 
God will He sendeth astray and whom He will He places ona 
straight path” (Q 6: 39; cf. 16: 93) can be interpreted, 
without twisting the spirit of the Arabic language, as “God 
guides whom He wills and allows others to go astray.” Various 
observations have been repeatedly made in trying to soften 
the impact of the verse quoted. Satan is given responsibility 
for the mistakes of man, and in one passage (Q.50: 2) Satan 
imputes to man the responsibility of his thorough dissoluteness. 
It has also been remarked that the words “retribution”, 
“recompense”, “chastisement” presuppose a free choice. 
Nevertheless, the determinist doctrine, rooted in the heart 
of the masses, prevailed: God is the free and sovereign ruler 
of whom one may not, without impertinence, ask an account. 
However, He was not considered an unjust tyrant because 
He does not do injustice to anyone (cf. Q 4: 49). 


Yet, certain people were shocked by the determinist 
concept of the God-man relationship. They felt that sucha 
view did not do justice to their experience of freedom, and 
that it implied a way of thinking about God which was 
unworthy of Him. Qadar was the term employed in desig- 
nating the absolute will of God, and Qadarites was the name 


2 Fazlur Rahman, Islam, 2nd ed. (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1979), 
p. 87. 
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given to those who restricted the range of that absolute will 
by juxtaposing it with the free human will. The term would 
have, in fact, better fitted their adversaries who, however, 
were named Jabarites (from the verb jabara: to coerce violently), 
because they denied the liberty of the human act without 
sufficiently distinguishing, in this respect, between the human 
person and other creatures. In their view, all were equally 
abies to jabr, the despotic, unaccountable domination 


One point very much discussed in these controversies 
was the interpretation of the root k-s-b under the various 
forms it takes in the Quran. The basic meaning of the two 
derivatives from that root, i.e. kash and iktisdb, is that of 
earning, acquiring, to procure for oneself something by a 
personal action. But in the Quran, out of the 66 times these 
words are used, in only four instances do they retain their 
general meaning. In all the other passages the meaning is 
that of an action by which man has become worthy of recom- 
pense or punishment, depending on the prepositions which 
accompany the words (cf. Q 2: 286). 


The discussion about the Aasb and the iktisab went on 
between the representatives of opposing schools of theological 
thinking. The Qadarites (and later, their “successors”, 
the Mu‘tazilites) took kasd in the natural and obvious 
meaning — and thus found it an excellent means to defend 
human free will. In contrast, their opponents, defending 
the doctrine of determinism, read kasb in the metaphorical 
sense. The determinist position was favoured by the 
Umayyad authorities who, feeling menaced by the propaganda 
that accused them of impiety, oppression of the family of 
Muhammad and profanation of the sacred places, saw in it a 
means by which they could maintain their authority. 


Later, others looked for an intermediary position, admitting 
in man a certain faculty to incline towards the good or the 
bad in the measure he is either helped or abandoned by 
God — thus trying to counter, on the one hand, the impli- 
cation of God’s acting violently or unjustly towards man and, 
on the other, man’s free will as limiting the absolute will of God. 
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It would seem important in dealing with these questions 
to remember that the gadar, ‘the divine decree’ (as it is mostly 
rendered into English) is in Muslim theology the predeter- 
mination of which God is the conscious cause. In other 
words, one must avoid confounding gadar with dahr. The 
latter is the blind destiny of which the old Arab poets speak, 
the fatum of the Latins. There is, strictly speaking, no 
fatalism in Muslim theology. Rather, there is only a question 
of determinism and predestination. In the popular mind 
however, fatalism docs play a considerable role. Qjsmat 
in Persian and Urdu poetry has come to mean “the fate 
reserved to each one, against which it is useless to revolt.” 
The falak or charkh in classical Persian and Urdu poetry 
indicate the blind and ineluctable influence of the celestial 
spheres. Such superstitious notions certainly have been 
linked here and there with the peculiar way of interpreting 
certain Muslim beliefs as, for instance, the notion of “the 
book written in heaven,” but they are not as such of Islamic 
origin. Moreover, a fatalistic outlook is not restricted to 
Muslim popular religion. 


14 The Mu'tazilites and their Opponents 


Out of the Qadarite school developed the multiform 
movement which later heresiography has named mu‘tazila. 
Neither can we explain this name with certainty nor must 
we be misled into holding this group of thinkers to have been 
one homogencous school of thought. Its roots reach back to 
the first great ‘schism’ (fitna) (i.e. ‘Ali’s acceptance of arbi- 
tration after the battle of Siffin in 657) : in the question of how 
to qualify the grave sinner they held that he is neither an 
unbeliever (so the Kharijites) nor a believer (so the Murj’ites) 
but rather that ‘he stands between the two.’ This position 
put them close to that of the ‘Abbisids before they came to 
power, and, also, close to the pious Hasan al-Basri. 

The flowering of the Mu‘tazila school of Islamic thought 
occured during the period when Islam grew more fully into 
the surrounding world shaped by Hellenistic values in either 
Christian or Jewish milieus. Only then did the Arabic 
language assimilate Greek thought on a large scale. The 
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Mu'tazilites employed the categories of Greck logic in their 
discussions and disputations. This rational method was 
designated by the Arabic word dalam. It became, during the 
9th century, the name of the organized discipline of Muslim 
theology (‘iim al-kalém) or simply kalam; (also ‘ilm al-tautid), 
and those engaging in it were called mutakallimun. Like 
Christian theology, ‘i/m al-kalam is based on the Scriptural data 
accepted in faith as revealed, and uses reasoning, integrating it 
as a philosophical tool. Whereas the foremost function of 
Christian theology in its classical definition is “faith seeking 
undersanding,” ‘ilm al-kalam was originally less concerned 
with penetrating the knowledge of the mysteries of the faith 
than with the defence of its formulation against the doubters 
and negators. A defensive rather than an_illuminative 
function characterises ‘ilm al-kalam. Hence it has been 
translated as Muslim apologetic theology. It is indeed 
apologetic in intent and origin. Nevertheless, as it developed 
controversies with religions outside and became predominantly 
involved in inter-sectarian controversies, its attempts were 
concentrated on trying to understand what the true Islamic 
position was vis-a-vis such crucial theological problems such as 
freedom versus determinism. Though this problem must 
have been proposed by Christians, thinking Muslim theologians 
tried to reconcile the contradictions which could equally be 
inferred from the Quran. In their discussions on the nature 
of the divine attributes and the resulting problems of tashbth 
and fanzsh as well as on the relation of faith to works they 
showed considerable subtlety of thinking. Thus what began 
as apologetic theology soon developed into rational theology 
the function of which was to understand revelation through 
reason, however inadequately this may be done. 


The basic theoretical position of the Mu tazilites developed 
around a number of great theses as the origin of all further 
elaborations. The two most fundamental of these may be 
best summed up in the catchword: al-‘adl wa’l-tauhid: Justice 
and Unity. No Muslim is, of course, going to deny that God 
possesses these two qualities. Yet, the Mu‘tazilites claimed 
them in a special and pronounced sense. They opposed a 
widespread way of stressing divinc omnipotence to the point 
of endangering a proper understanding of God’s justice. If 
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God is so powerful that He creates even the actions of men, if 
He predetermines men and women to eternal bliss or to dam- 
nation — where is His justice? No! God is before everything 
cbse, just; He cannot reward evil and punish good. God 
does only what is beneficial to man. And since He is, above 
all else, just, one has to take very seriously the fact of punish- 
ment in the hereafter. One has, in fact, to reject the belief 
of softer hearts that God can also forgive the grave sins of 
Muslims, One can sec here how closely this theory is related 
to the Qadarite thesis of freedom of choice —in fact the 
early mu‘tazila in a sense grows out of Qadarite concerns. 


The second part of the catchword, al-tauhid is more 
difficult to understand. That God is the only One and One 
without any division is the basic and common dogma of Islam. 
The Mu‘tazilites, however, see in the various names and 
attributes which the pious unhesitantingly ascribe to God 
dangerous anthropomorphisms. In trying to refine and 
keep the idea of God uncontaminated by any elements of 
contingency, the Mu‘tazilites try to interpret such phrases 
of the Quran that speak of God in concrete, reified ways, as 
merely allegorical expressions. They even reject the vision 
of God, which the Quran promises to the believers in the 
hereafter, as endangering the true concept of the majesty of 
God. In this line of thought they reject the idea of eternal 
attributes (sifat) of God added to His essence. They wanted 
to exclude by all means the possibility of bringing any trace 
of multiplicity into the idea of God by hypostatizing divine 
attributes. In this intent they were guarding Islamic dogma 
against the dualism of Iranian religions and the Christian 
teaching of the most Holy Trinity, ideas that posed a threat 
to Islamic teaching during early ‘Abbasid times. 


One attribute of God is His specch, the Word of God. 
For the Muslim believer it exists concretely in the Quran. 
The Mu‘tazilites, in line with their general teaching on the 
divine attributes, came to oppose the mainstream Muslim 
doctrine of the uncreatedness of the Quran. They considered 
the Quran, God’s speech, to be created in time so as not to 
suggest a division in God. 
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When describing the Mu‘tazilite positions one has to 
remember that we have very few early Mu‘tazilite texts. 
Our knowledge of them is mainly based on fragments taken 
out of their context and quoted by opponents and later 
heresiographers. They certainly employed philosophical 
methods in order to lay solid foundations in religious matters, 
but their sole concem was securing the true faith. Where 
and when they saw their faith and ideology in danger they 
acted ruthlessly. 


In carly ‘Abbasid times the Mu‘tazilites dominated the 
Muslim intellectual arena. In 827 the caliph Ma’min 
declared the Mu‘tazilite teaching on the createdness of the 
Quran to be a binding dogma. ‘Those who did not comply 
were harshly persecuted. It was the time of the mitna (trial, 
inquisition) when even the venerable Ibn Hanbal was 
flogged for proclaiming the doctrine of the uncreatedness of 
the Quran. The majority of Muslims, together with Ibn 
Hanbal, their spokesman, found the sophisticated Mu‘tazilite 
dialectic cold, artificial and lacking in faith. They preferred 
the rich images of the uncreated Word of God as more grip- 
ping and nourishing than the hair-splitting of philosophizing 
theologians. This popular point of view found justification — 
however much it may have been lacking in philosophical 
depth — in Ibn Hanbal’s bila kayf (without [stating] how). 
He advocated a simple accepting faith of the anthropomorphic 
expressions in the Quran (e.g. God’s right hand; God’s throne, 
etc.) without trying to state the exact manner of that existence. 


The official victory of the Mu'tazilites was of short 
duration, When caliph al-Mutawakkil (reigned 847-61) 
came to power, any discussion about the Quran was forbidden 
and the government turned full circle and went to the original 
standpoint of the Traditionalist movement. 


1.5 Al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi. The Zahirite Position 


‘The spiritual power of the Mu‘tazilite movement, however, 
was far from broken. It is the historical achievement of 
al-Ash‘ari (873-935) to have assimilated precious elements of 
the Mu'tazilite approach by introducing them into mainstream 
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Muslim theological thinking. He himself had been trained 
asa Mu‘tazilite, yet he abdicated his theological past one day 
and went over to the camp of the Traditionists. 


In spite of many legends about this event we are not really 
informed about the reasons why al-Ash‘ari changed over. 
We are not even fully clear as to his exact teachings. In 
one of his writings he professes agreement with Ibn Hanbal. 
Yet the Hanbalites vigorously rejected him and his school. 
Al-Ash‘arl brought with him, as the basis of his Mu'tazilite 
education, the use of ‘ag, reason. The Ash‘arites made this 
their distinctive sign, asking of all their adherents nazar, the 
speculative knowledge of God, and rejecting taglid, imitation 
of that which earlier had been taught autoritatively. Although 
al-Ash‘ari himself condemned ta’wil, allegorical interpretation, 
the Ash ‘arites used it to some extent in order to avoid anthropo- 
morphism. Already the Mu‘tazilites had applied allegorical 
interpretation to the Quran. The Ash‘arites extended this 
to the Traditions (hadith) in place of the widely popular 
anthropomorphic interpretation. Furthermore, the Asha‘rites 
recognised as reliable only those Traditions which belonged 
to the six canonical collections of hadith. In this, however, they 
rejected the radical Mu‘tazilite position which simply stated 
as false any Tradition disagreeing with their basic theses. 


Al-Ash‘ari, after his intellectual conversion, adopted 
within limits anthropomorphist arguments of the Traditionists 
against the Mu‘tazilites. Thus he admitted that God had a 
face and two hands — yet, both of them right hands, because 
the left hand being of little esteem, would imply an imperfection 
in Him. In order to avoid anthropomorphism, al-Ash‘ari 
kept to the position taken by Ibn Hanbal: when you speak of 
the members of God do not imagine them to be like members 
of the human body, but simply admit the word of the Quran 
as true, bild kayf, “without stating the precise manner of their 
existence.” 


The Ash‘arites, however, added to this bila kayf, directed 
against the Mu‘tazilites, wa bi-ld tashbih, “‘and without 
admitting any ascription of human characteristics of God,” 
aphrase directed against the proponents of tajsim, i.c. “investing 
God with a body.” 
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Among the theologians who followed the main lines of 
al-Ash‘ari’s teaching and thus formed the Ash‘arite tradition 
are al-Baqillani (d. 1013), whose Tamhid is throughout a 
defense of Ash‘arite positions. Al-Juwayni (d. 1085), the 
teacher of al-Ghazali (d. 1111); Fakhr al-din Razi (d. 1209); 
al-Baydawi (d. 1286) and al-Iji (d. 1355) whose treatise 
al-Mawagif together with its commentary by al-Jurjani 
(d. 1413) is the largest (four volumes of more than 500 pages 
each) and the most systematic work of Muslim speculative 
thought and serves as the basic work for the years of speciali- 
zation at Al-Azhar University and other important madrasas. 


‘These theologians, beyond all divergences, share a number 
of common positions: eg. the uncreatedness of the Quran — in 
contradistinction to the Hanbalites. They hold, however, 
that the Quran’s leaves and its recitation are created; both 
the inaccessability of the Mystery of God and of the (inter- 
mittent) vision of God, as reserved to the elect; the absolute 
priority of the Law over reason; and the negation of the 
ontological reality of secondary causes. With regard to the 
problem of the real freedom of the human will they teach that 
God creates the good as well as the bad acts of man just as 
He creates everything else. He is the creator of evil as well 
as of good and so “‘one does not question His actions.” All 
depends on His absolute and inscrutable Will, which guides 
whom it wills in the good and abandons to evil whom it wills. 
There is no good or evil embedded in the nature of things 
(ic. there is no “nature”). It is rather the Law, a totally 
positive divine prescription, which determines what is morally 
good and morally bad. God “attributes” to man the acts He 
accomplishes (the theory of kasb) and man thus is juridically 
responsible and therefore receives the reward or punishment 
promised by the Law. 


From al-Ghazali up to the fifteenth century the most 
remarkable Ash‘arites form what has been called the “school 
of the moderns”, i.e. while remaining —on the whole — 
faithful to the classical theses, it adopts the methodology of 
its main opponents, the philosophers (faldsifa). Thus in their 
deductive reasoning they not rarely adopt the philosopher’s 
way of proceeding by true syllogism (major and minor premise 
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and conclusion) and, furthermore, increasingly fill the long 
“preambles” to their treatises with philosophical matter. 
These later mutakallimiin (theologians) did, however, reject 
the Aristotelian theory of matter and form, as put forward by 
the falasifa, as a prerequisite for rejecting natural causation. 
An “atomistic” outlook alone was seen to be able to safeguard 
the dogmas of the temporal creation of the world and of Islamic 
eschatology. 

Besides al-Ash‘ari, al-Maturidi of Samarqand (d. 944) 
played an important role, especially in those areas of the 
Muslim world which followed the school (mazhab) of Abu 
Hanifa, as is so in most parts of South Asia. Al-Maturidi 
did not specifically found a school, yet many mutakallimin 
looked to his teaching as point of reference. We use the term 
‘school’ here loosely, in the sense of a tendency of thought. 


The differences between the Ash‘arites and Maturidites 
amount to no more than divergencies of opinion and it is not 
always easy to neatly classify a theologian as belonging to this 
or that ‘school’ of thought. A significant difference of 
emphasis is this: whereas the Ash‘arites, in a voluntaristic 
attitude, as it were, wish to keep absolutely pure the divine 
transcendence, the Maturidite mode of explanation is more 
subtle, somehow both more psychological and intellectualist. 
Thus, whereas according to Ash‘arite tcaching God creates the 
good and bad acts of man directly, in the human “receptacle”, 
according to the Maturidite teaching, however, God creates 
in man the asl, the “root” of His acts. It is therefore human 
free will which gives the acts a good or evil specification, i.c. 
“colours” “qualifies” them morally, thus allowing for the 
efficacy of the human will while, at the same time, maintaining 
that evil acts do not occur “with the good pleasure of God.” 
The distinctive difference between the two “tendencies” in 
Muslim Theology tends to be attenuated in later handbooks 
of ‘ilm al-kalam. 

We can here do no more than mention the Zahirite 
position. The essential position of the Zahirites was that the 
statements of the Quran and of the Traditions are to be taken 
in their literal sense (zdhir as contrasted with bdtin, inward 
or esoteric). Previous exponents of this position had applied 
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it to legal questions. Ibn Hazm of Cordoba (993-1064), by 
applying it to theology as well, brought together law and 
theology in a single intellectual structure. His chiet objective 
was to let the whole of human life be shaped by the injunctions 
of objective revelation, excluding everything subjective. 
Thus, as the Quran was given to Muhammad objectively, 
without the interference of the subjective element of the 
Prophet’s personality, so here the dictates of God must be 
implemented unalloyed by human interpretations. This 
theological outlook has been likened to the climax of Muslim 
worship — the act of sujad or touching the ground with the 
forehead, in the total submission of one’s whole person to 
God almighty.* 


1.6 Hellenistic Philosophy (falsafa) 


Shortly after the inaugration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
translations into Arabic of Greek scientific and philosophical 
works began to bemade ona grandscale. Caliph al-Ma’min 
(reigned 813-33) organised this work officially and founded 
the ‘‘House of Wisdom’? (bayt al-hikma) where books were 
translated and copied and where a library was kept for 
reference. The great Hellenistic heritage had been living on 
in various lines of tradition and had influenced the Islamic 
world of science and philosophical speculation. 


Falsafa (the Arabic transcription of the Greek philosophia) 
was born in this context, around the middle of the ninth 
century, in Baghdad. The whole work of the translation 
of philosophical texts was stimulated also by a_ practical 
interest in medicine and astronomy/astrology, which were 
closely linked with philosophy. Furthermore, there was a 
need to be aquainted with logical methods —and with 
philosophy as a whole — in arguments with members of other 
Teligions; Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, Buddhists, and 
members of Hindu sects, some of whom were men of higher 
intellectual culture who rejected and criticised some of the 
Muslim religious beliefs. The falsafa must by no means be 
held identical with the zendaga, “fice thought”, of the period 
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which stood for a mixture of Mazdean and Manichacan 
dualism and other Iranian influences, and an uncontrolled 
mass of Greek scientific and philosophical knowledge. The 
medical doctor, Abu Bakr Razi (d. 923 or 932, the ‘Razes’ of 
the Latin Middle Ages), who taught the principle of the 
“five eternal realities, i.e. God, matter, soul, time and space” 
exemplifies this outlook. 


The philosophers (faldsifa), in contrast, however far they 
went into the school of Greek philosophers, always wanted to 
reconcile their rational search with the revealed law. They 
regarded themselves as Muslim believers nourished by the 
Quran, which they revered. Yet, at the same time they 
were convinced that, by means of their philosophy, they 
could arrive at absolutely certain truths. In this they were 
clearly different from the apologetic theologians (mutakallimin) 
who, like the jurists (fugahd), bitterly opposed philosophy as 
a “foreign science’. At the same time both disciplines, 
kalam and falsafa, had many questions in common. 


The method and content of the thought of the falasifa 
hailed from various sources, above all from Plato and Aristotle 
and, mixed up together with them, Plotinus (205?-270). 
In the field of logic and moral philosophy the Stoa was a 
major influence. The influence of Aristotle was paramount 
but, as far as the Muslim philosophers of the Eastern lands 
of Islam were concerned, it was a “composite” Aristotle, i.e. 
besides his genuine works, above all Metaphysics and Treatise 
on the Soul, a text named Theology of Aristotle, which consisted 
in fact of a glossed version of books IV to VI of the Enneads 
of Plotinus, made a very great impact. This pscudo-Theology 
of Aristotle, in conjunction with Aristotle’s genuine Metaphysics, 
drew the falésifa into developing a kind of intellectual 
mysticism where they strove beyond discursive rational 
knowledge to an intuitive knowledge of Islam. For al-Farabi 
philosophy meditates the truth in a more perfect manner than 
revelation. The latter’s role he defines in the same way 
Plato defines the function of poetry :Both offer truth insymbolic 
garb in order to reach those persons who, unable to follow 
apodictic arguments, have to rely on “rhetorical arguments.” 
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Ibn Sin, also called Avicenna (980-1037), a Persian by 
origin, gave Arabic Aristotelianism its definitive shape. He 
was a highly systematic thinker and his works were widely 
read. In his chief works he employed the literary form of 
the encyclopedia, as for instance, in his exposition of the 
science of medicine, al-Qaniin fl-tibb and in his comprehensive 
work on philosophy, the Kitab al-shifa‘, the “Book of Healing” 
(ie. of the Soul) consisting of logic, physics, mathematics and 
metaphysics. Ibn Sina’s philosophical system not only 
attempts a synthesis of Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism but, 
more generally, of philosophy itself and religious thought. 
For him philosophy is not only a system of natural theology 
but religion itself. Religion thus understood remains, 
however, inseparably linked to Islamic worship and Law. 


In the Islamic West, that is the Maghrib and Spain, Ibn 
Tufayl (c. 1105-85) and his younger friend, Ibn Rushd or 
Averrocs, stand out. Both were born in Spain at a time 
when in the Islamic East the impulse to creative philosophical 
thinking had already been crushed by the stalwarts of kalam 
and Traditionism. Ibn Tufayl’s chief work Hayy ibn Yagzan 
(“Alive, son of Awake”) tells the story of Hayy who, as a 
baby, is cast adrift ina box. He is brought up by a gazelle 
on an uninhabited island and by the use of his reason alone, 
works out for himself a complete philosophical religion which 
is crowned by the experience of mystical ecstasy. Hayy ibn 
Yaqzan symbolises the sage who has no other teacher but 
the direct illumination coming from the separate active 
intellect. One day he is confronted on his deserted is land 
by the ascetic, Asal, who stands for a spiritualized form of 
traditional religion. Asal leads him to King Salaman who 
follows and stands for the literal meaning (zéhir) of Quranic 
revelation and avoids metaphorical, spiritualizing inter 
pretations. Hayy tries to instruct the ordinary people in his 
Philosophical religion, but gives up in despair when he finds 
that their intellects are incapable of understanding it. 
Finally, Hayy and Asal return to the deserted island to spend 
their remaining days in worship. 


W.M. Watt finds the most significant meaning in this 
parable to be the abandonment of the claim of earlier philo- 
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sophers like al-Farabi that philosophy is necessary for the 
proper ordering of the State. Ibn Tufayl sees philosophy as 
incapable of directing the lives of the inhabitants of the state. 
It can only lead a few selected individuals to the highest 
felicity and, even then, they must retire from the active life. 
In other words, the summum bonum of the philosophers has 
become mystical ecstasy.* 


Ibn Rushd (1126-98) from Cordoba in Spain reconciled, 
in his life as both a judge and philosopher, faithfulness to the 
revealed law with faithfulness to the dictates of reason. In 
his work The Harmony of Religion and Philosophy he defends the 
thesis that philosophy is true, that the revealed scriptures 
are equally true, and that there cannot therefore be any 
disharmony between them. Apparent contradictions between 
the two can be removed chiefly by finding harmonious 
interpretations of the Scriptures. 


Ibn Rushd’s most independent and important work is 
probably The Inconsistency of the Inconsistency, aimed at uncovering 
the “inconsistency” of al-Ghazali’s polemical work The 
Inconsistancy of the Philosophers. In this work, which deals 
with the central problems of Islamic theology — God as 
creator and first cause, the eternity of the world, the divine 
attributes, the divine knowledge of individuals, etc. —he 
sets out to demonstrate that only philosophy can contribute 
to a solution. In the general history of Islamic thought 
it was, however, not his but rather his opponent's, al-Ghazali’s 
arguments that won the day. His own philosophy, especially 
his doctrine on the soul, made a lasting impact outside the 
Islamic world, namely in Latin scholasticism. 


Although the great Muhyi al-din ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240) 
who, in 1201 left Spain for the Islamic East, is sometimes 
referred to as a “philosopher”, he is more correctly described 
as a theosophist, i.e. a mystic thinker with pantheistic tendencies. 
His teaching on the “unity of being”, although rejected by 
the main body of Islamic believers, has nonetheless been 
pervasively influential. The “desirous” God who creates the 
world in order to contemplate in it the manifestation of His 


4 Gf, ibid., p. 137. 
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attributes and names, and thus the mutual dependence of the 
‘Lord’ (rabb) and the ‘governed by the Lord’ (marbub) is at 
the centre of Ibn ‘Arabi’s many-sided speculations which, 
in less-brilliant later authors, became a superficial, ill-defined 
pantheism. 


1.7 Falsafa and Kalam 


The sincerity of the great faldsifa, when they profess their 
attachment to Islam, can scarcely be doubted. They were 
deeply convinced of being in possession, through the Hellenistic 
philosophical heritage, of the highest and most certain 
acquisitions of human knowledge, and they tried to reconcile 
these acquisitions with the letter of the Quran and the legally 
prescribed forms of worship. On the other hand, their basic 
attitude seems to differ from that of the beginning of the 
Muslim intellectual tradition — e.g. one teaching of a given 
prophet may happen to agree fully with the corresponding 
part of the Muslim creed, while another may not. What 
would seem to count is that, with the philosophers, a whole 
rational system of a total explication of reality comes first. 
Ahmad Amin seems to us justified in stating: “The faldsifa 
were philosophers first and only in the sccond place men of 
teligion.” The reconciliation with the Law comes in second 
place, and it is achieved by an allegorical and symbolic 
interpretation of the texts of the Quran and Tradition. 

The term ‘Muslim philosophers’ is, historically speaking, 
unexceptionable. Yet, characterizing them from the point 
of view of the content and method of their teaching, they are 
more properly described as ‘philosophers of essentially 
hellenistic inspiration; expressing themselves in Arabic or 
Persian and being influenced by Islam.’ 


From the beginning falsefa developed as an independent 
intellectual discipline outside the ‘religious sciences”: tafsir, 
usul al-figh, kalém etc, In spite of an undoubted interaction 
between kaldm and falsafa as, for instance, in early ‘Abbasid 
times, nevertheless kalém never came to develop as an effort 


5 Quoted in L. Gardet, L'Islam. Religion ¢t Communaute (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 
1970), p. 227. 
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at ‘understanding the faith’. It always remained basically 
and pervasively a kind of defensive apologetics. 


1.8 Al-Ghazali a great Reformer and Reconciler 


Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111) has been presented as 
the “Reformer” ofhis century, even as “Reviver of religion” 
or “Proof of Islam.” He is indeed one of the most sympathetic 
and well-known figures in the whole history of Islamic thought 
and spirituality, as his impact over the centuries right up till 
today, both within and outside the Muslim world, so well 
testifies. 


He was born in Tis in Khorasan in Eastern Persia and 
died there in A.D. 1111. In his youth he busied himself 
preferably with subtle questions of theology and jurisprudence. 
He had hardly reached the age of twenty when he vigorously 
attacked tagld, the blind following of previous theological 
teachings. In 1085, on the death of his teacher al-Juwayni, 
he accepted the invitation of the grand vizier Nizamul Mulk 
to teach at the newly-founded grand Nizamiyya madrasa in 
Baghdad. There he rapidly established his reputation as 
a theologian and jurist and wrote his famous book, The 
Inconsistency of the Philosophers, trying to prove that, by means 
of the philosophy of the Aristotalians like al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sind, one cannot convincingly prove the existence of God, 
the creation of the world, and the other dogmas of Islam. 
From that period also dates his work on The Golden Mean in 
Belief, 2 summary of Muslim scholastic theology. 


Ghazili was 37 years old when scepticism led him to doubt 
even religious proofs. He underwent a prolonged spiritual 
crisis which ruined his health and brought him near despair. 
Finally, realising his weakness and the incapacity of pure 
intellectualism to satisfy the desires of his soul, he took refuge 
in God. Healing came to him not from proofs and arguments 
but rather from the light God poured into his heart. He 
now realised — not without inner struggle — the need to give 
up his brilliant position offame and security at the Nizamiyya. 
Having severed all links, at the age of 38 he left Baghdad in 
order to live as a Sufi. He went to Damascus where he spent 
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two years in retreat in the Grand Mosque, giving himself to 
austere Sufi exercises. Then he went on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, Medina and Mecca and, for nine years, lead a 
Tetired life — writing various works, especially his magnum 
opus, The Revival of the Religious Sciences. In 1105 he acceded 
to the entreaties of influential people and accepted a chair 
in the Nizamiyya at Nishapir. Shortly before his death, 
however, he returned to the tranquillity of his native Tis. 


Al-Ghazali described his religious evolution in The 
Deliverance from Error, an autobiographical work that has been 
compared to the Confessions of St. Augustine and to the Apology 
Jor His Life by J.H. Newman. In this work, which he wrote 
during his last years, he narrates how his studies and meditations 
led inevitably to his conversion, and how much it cost him 
to tear himself away from his criteria founded upon reason to 
finally reach the conclusion that the truth of religion is found 
in the interior life. 


As to the use of kalém, the dialectical method applied to 
Muslim theology, the respect al-Ghazali commanded helped 
to make his approach acceptable to the main body of Muslim 
opinion. Al-Ghazali affirms that kaldm can cause damage 
because it can lead to intransigence or exaggeration. He 
also states it as erroneous to think that dialectical theology is 
sufficient to discover the truth and reveal the basis of things. 
He willingly recognizes that in some cases kalém can clarify 
and guide but he restricts its utility to the defence of the faith 
in discussions with the heretics, since it uses effectively against 
them their own weapons. He compares the arguments of 
kalém to dangerous medicines. They must be applied only 
in determined cases and then, too, by expert doctors. They 
are not meant for people of healthy faith, i.e. the vast majority 
of people. Al-Ghazali holds that the religious instruction 
of the common people should confine itself to the ‘agida, i.e. 
the summary of Islamic dogmas, as Tradition demands. 
This is the basic message of an essay he wrote about a-fortnight 
before his death: The Restraining of the Commonality from the 
Science of Theology. The vast majority of people are to be 
compared to children asking for Islamic theology from adults. 
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There are cases where the adult has a duty to answer: No, 
this is no concern of yours. 


Regarding the content of theology, al-Ghazali admits 
the doctrines taught by the main body of religion. He refers 
to and employs the dialectical method in theology in order 
to confirm and defend them as much as he can, yet without 
transgressing the limits of the sunna. On one point, however, 
he shows himself inflexible: whilst admitting that certain 
dogmas surpass reason, he stresses that none goes against 
reason. And when the literal sense of a passage of the Quran 
or of the sunna appears absurd to him, he has recourse to 
ta’wil, allegorical interpretation, in order to explain it. Thus, 
concerning the pleasures of Paradise, al-Ghazali approves 
of the material as well of the symbolic or spiritual interpre- 
tations as equally valid, and he thinks that every believer will 
enjoy the kind of happiness he or she is capable of. 


In his quest for certainty al-Ghazali made a thorough 
study of philosophy, chiefly of the Arabic Neoplatonism of 
al-Farabi and Ibn Sind. His first work, The Odbjectices of the 
Philosophers was a detached exposition of this school of philo- 
sophical thought, a work much appreciated in Europe in the 
age of Latin Scholasticism. His: criticism of the doctrines 
of the philosophers is laid down in his “The Inconsistency (or 
Incoherence) of the Philosophers.” In it he noted twenty points 
on which the philosophers’ views were objectionable to the 
sunna and inconsistent with their own claims; in respect of 
three of these, they were to be adjuged unbelievers. On 
the positive side, what impressed al-Ghazali most from among 
all the various branches of philosophical studies was logic 
and, in particular, the Aristotelian syllogism. 


So we find al-Ghazali in his chief work of dogmatics, 
The Golden Mean in Belief, making full use of Aristotelian 
logic, including the syllogism. In fact, al-Ghazdli never 
ceased to be an Ash‘arite in dogmatics even though he came 
to hold that intellectual discussions in religion should range 
far beyond the limited ficlds of dogmatics and that detailed 
discussions in dogmatics alone had no particular value. 
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Al-Ghazali’s turning towards Sufism bore fruit in the 
work, The Revival of the Religious Sciences, which teaches in 
forty chapters the conduct of a true Muslim, Only the last 
quarter deals with themes of mystical theology and practice. 
The twentieth and central chapter concentrates on the Prophet 
of Islam, and the fortieth speaks of the Muslim’s attitude 
towards death. Ina sense the whole work offersa preparation 
for the moment when man in death will meet his Creator. 
With this work al-Ghazali gave moderate Sufism an assured 
place in Muslim religious life and thought. At the same 


| time, by assimilating whatever was acceptable in Sufism he 


gave a new lease of life to jurisprudence and theology. 
Al-Ghazili provided a shorter ‘summary of Sufism in the 
remarkable tract Mishkat al-Anwar (‘The Niche of Lights”) 
ably translated and introduced by W.H. Temple Gairdner. 


Undoubtedly al-Ghazali marked Islamic thought 
profoundly. Much of his writing continues to nourish Muslim 
religious ,thought and, whereas he influenced medieval 
Christendom mainly as a philosopher (he was known under 
the name Algazel), today he has a wide appeal even far 
beyond the confines of Islam, mainly through his theological 
and mystical writings. But did al-Ghazali, the “Reformer”. 
succeed? Nobody can deny the strength of the synthesis 
he achieved between Sufism and kalém as well as Law and 
Sufism. As Fazlur Rahman states: “It gave a spiritual 
basis for the moral practical e/an of Islam and thus brought 
it back to its original religious dimension.”* 


Within the main body of Muslim thinking two important 
groups rejected al-Ghazali’s synthesis. On the one hand the 
traditionalists (ahi al-hadith, roughly identical with the circle 
of Hanbalite-Wahhabi outlook) considered kalam and Sufism 
as foreign and hence of suspect elements, and pleaded for a 
Law closer to the letter of the Quran and the practice of the 
Prophet and his Companions. They reproach him, even 
today, with having watered down true Islam with his wide 
eclecticism — bringing to bear Jewish, Christian and 
Neoplatonic influences—and by giving pride of place to 


6 Fazlur Rahman, op. cit, p. 96. 
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spiritual experience. In other words, they object tp his 
basing the certainty of faith on “God palpable in the heart.” 
On the other side, the more intellectualist Muslim theologians 
could not accept al-Ghazali’s reducing of kaldm to the status 
of a mere practical tool, deprived of intellectual daring and 
universal openness. Hence al-Ghazali’s synthesis did result 
in giving Islamic life a personal meaningfulness and depth, 
but he did not reform or reconstruct the content of kalam 
as such, nor bring it into an intrinsic, genuine contact with 
the Law. And yet, whatever the weak points of al-Ghazili’s 
synthesis, Muslim religious thinkers since the nineteenth 
century, in their attempt to reform Islamic thought and 
attitudes, have been throughout referring to Imam al-Ghazalt 
as a model and criterion of catholicity of outlook and as a man 
who achieved a remarkable balance in combining rational 
exigencies and spiritual concerns and was thus able to elaborate 
an Islamic theology of unparalled coherence and lasting 
relevance. 


1.9 Ibn Taymiyya and the Restatement of Hanbalism 


The Traditionist/Hanbalite outlook has been continually 
and powerfully active all through the centuries. Its influence 
had made itself felt at an earlier point in the history of Islamic 
thought in the form of forces which were behind al-Ash‘ari. 
Now from their midst emerged the dynamic personality of 
Taqi al-din Ibn Taymiyya (1263-1328), followed in Baghdad 
by his great disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350). 


Basically, Ibn Taymiyya’s contribution is a restatement of 
the shari‘a as a comprehensive concept and a vindication 
of religious values. The Law must not be viewed just as a 
collection of purely external legal precepts and decisions, 
divorced from its inner bases. The legal and the spiritual 
have to be integrated into one living religious whole. Thus 
also can be overcome the tendency in some forms of Sufism 
of promoting a dichotomy between the outer Law and inner 
submission. A real and living contact between theology and 
Law would prevent the doctrine taught by theology from 
becoming arid formulas and the Law from becoming an 
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empty, rigid, and lifeless shell.?_ Ibn Taymiyya names his 
theology, “‘Science of the Unity of God’? (‘ilm al-tauhid) and not 


Itwas the distinctive contribution of Ibn Taymiyya to have 
reaffirmed convincingly “the doctrine of the purposiveness 
of the Divine behaviour,” in other words, to have revived 
the Quranic emphasis on the omnipotence of God’s will and 
His transcendence and dissimilarity. God must be seen, 
Ibn Taymiyya insists, as being truly involved in the destiny 
of man as the Commander, the Law-giver. The Will and 
Power of God bring about all creation, but His Command or 
the Law (shari‘a) indicates the end and purpose of it. It 
is the shari‘a, therefore, which alone tells man what has to be 
done responsibly in history. Ibn Taymiyya and his school 
of reformed theology thus lead on to those reform movements 
which marked Islam immediately before it was to be exposed 
and modified by the impact of modern Western influences. 


2. The Modern Period 
2.1 The General Situation 


The development of Islamic religious thought during 
medieval period demonstrates that, far from having been 
static and monolithic, it was in fact changing and varied 
from situation to situation. The portrayal of medieval 
Islam and its thought-expression as a kind of semi-inert mass 
suffering passively the destructive blows of creative influences 
from outside is surely mistaken.® It is true that Islam, from 
its inception, met with powerful socio-political as well as cultural 
and religious challenges. The Byzantine empire remained, 
for centuries, a powerful rival neighbour. It challenged the 
Islamic world not only politically but also by the cultural 
and religious heritage of Hellenism which it kept alive until 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 


More important, however, was the challenge to Islamic 
religious thought from those religious communities and old 


7 Cf. ibid., p. 113. 
8 Gf. ibid, p. 212. 
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intellectual institutions that continued to live on for centuries 
within the Muslim empire until they declined in numbers 
and vigour. In classical caliphal times and, although to a 
lesser extent, during the time of the post-classical Muslim 
empires, Muslims reacted to these challenges in a kind of 
assimilative-creative process. 


The Law as interpreted by the different ‘schools’ 
(madhahib) and the Creed, mainly in its Ash‘arite form and 
interpretation, found their lasting shape in early ‘Abbasid 
times and from then on determined the life of the Muslim 
individual and community in a comprehensive way. The 
Law and the basic Creed were believed to be of divine origin 
and binding for all times. Thus a good deal of classical 
Muslim civilization was taken to be definitively sanctioned 
by religion. Aslongas Islamic civilization cxisted in unbroken 
Vitality and felt superior to any comparable other civili- 
zation the legal and credal cohesiveness did not appear to 
Muslims in any negative light. Furthermore, the full 
elaboration of the shari‘a and the famous ‘closing of the 
door of #tihdd? (i.e. the end of independent legal reasoning) 

* did not mean that all progress or adaptation was excluded. 
In the ‘catholic principle’ of ima‘ (consensus) \Muslim 
civilization was provided, at least to some extent, with an 
instrument against premature ossification: by means of the 
consensus of the Ulema of each epoch there was a way of 
adapting in detail to change, to legitimize technological 
innovations as well as to do justice to newly emerging religious 
needs. 


The brilliant new Muslim civilizations emerging during 
the sixteenth century in the regions of the Ottoman, Safavid 
and Mughal empires seemed in fact to inaugurate a new 
period that could justifiably be termed a renaissance. The 
inherited international civilization of Islam, deeply rooted in 
the formative Scriptures, symbols and institutions of Islam, 
seemed to meet the test of inspiring a new cultural synthesis 
in the vast new regional cmpires. And yct these syntheses 
turned out to be something like a last impressive phase of 
culmination. The cultural renaissance in the vast regional 
empires, instead of opening up lastingly new avenues, soon 
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led to a fixation in the old. The various reasons for this arc 
complex and cannot be discussed here. Besides political 
and economic factors one reason may well have been the 
belief in the inherent superiority, completeness and _self- 
sufficiency of the inherited Muslim tradition. In this frame 
of mind Muslims were tempted to consider any and every 
aspect of the inherited traditional culture and religion as 
Islamic, and anything new as un-Islamic. In this way 
every small detail of customary Muslim life, as for instance a 
certain dress or way of dressing or a particular dish or way of 
eating, seemed to have become an inalienable part of the 
religion of Islam. At the same time, popular Sufism developed 
| an outgrowth of extreme, ecstatic forms, while Sufi speculation 
¥ tended to speak with the certainty of infallible intuition (kashf). 


2.2 Pre-modernist Movements 
2.2.1 The Wahhabis in Arabia 


It was from inside Muslim societies, emerging from an 
ever-active undercurrent of orthodox-fundamentalist thought 
and revival, that a reaction set in against this identification 
of contemporary forms of Muslim life with the genuine Islam 
of the origins. From the seventeenth century, and even more 
clearly, from the late eighteenth century onwards, a sense of 
anxiety and urgency regarding the need for religio-social 
reform seems to have arisen in various parts of the Muslim 
world. 


In the Arabian peninsula this reaction appeared in the 
extreme, puritanical form of Hanbalite orthodoxy promoted 
militantly by Muhammad ‘Ibn al-Wahhab (1703-92) 
who, after studies and travels in Arabia and Iraq, began 
preaching at the age of forty and, in alliance with the local 
emir Sa‘ud of Dar‘iyya in Central Nejd, established Wahhabi 
sway over most of the Arabian peninsula, the present-day 
Saudi Arabia. His Kitab al-tauhid (Book of Unity) in the line 
of Ibn Taymiyya not only inveighed against the prevalent 
belief in the powers of saints and against worship at their 
tombs, as well as the reliance on the intercession of prophets 
and saints, but also attacked any blind acceptance (taglid) 
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of authority in religious matters and claimed the right to 
fresh interpretation (ifihdd). In the effort to go back to the 
sunna of the earliest generation it thus questioned the position 
of those Ulema for whom the medieval systems of Law and 
and kalam were the last word. Thus by advocating indepen- 
dent or even original judgement, it represented a genuinely 
liberating force. 


Wahhabism soon became, and remains in fact until our 
day, a generic term applicable to all types of analogous 
phenomena advocating ‘purification’ of faith from any 
degrading accretions. The Wahhabi ideology is characterized 
by the fundamentalist, almost litcralist, emphasis on the text 
of the Quran and ‘sound? hadith and, at the same time, its 
independence from the detailed legal teachings arrived at by 
analogical reasoning (giyds). Perhaps even more important 
was the Wahhabis’ strong moral motivation against the 
degradation of traditional Muslim life. It was this new 
moral impetus which “paved the way for modernist Muslims 
to overcome the literalism and fundamentalism ofthe Wahhabis 
themselves and to allow for the scriptural text itself to be 
treated and interpreted on moral, liberal lines. This is 
indeed the secret of the success of Wahhabism and its 
permanent lesson which has become ubiquitous in almost all 
the reform-movements. ..””* 


2.2.2. The Indian Reform Movements 


The Indian reform movement usually is linked with the 
eighteenth-century Delhi divine Shah Waliullah and his 
‘house’s’ influence reaching far into the nineteenth-century. 
In actual fact its roots go back to the heyday of Mughal rule, 
if not earlier. In the Indian situation of a Muslim minority 
tule over a vast Hindu majority it was natural that, besides a 
traditional conserving tendency which would shun any deeper 
contact on the levels of religious life and thinking, there would 
emerge, in the line of Sufi attitudes, movements stressing 
common religious experience and methods of ascetical and 
mystical life, and even of ideologically harmonizing tendencies. 


9 Ibid, p. 199. 
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The medieval Hindu Bhakti movement, growing out of a 
century-old symbiosis, culminated in such eclectic religious 
personalities as Kabir (probably late fifteenth century) and 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the founder of Sikhism who, in an 
original way, combined elements of both traditions. 


Akbar (ruled 1556-1605) encouraged by Abil Fazl 
(1551-1602) and Fayzi (1547-95) attempted to form a new 
eclectic religion, the din-i ilahi, with himself as the absolute 
mujtakid. Orthodoxy in India, mainly in the person of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindt (d. 1624), was alarmed by these ‘un-Islamic’ 
spiritual forces soaked with a monistic latitudinarianism 
which threatened to undermine Muslim identity in India. 
In forceful reaction he presented a reformed Islam and 
integrated in it reformed Nagqshbandt Sufi teaching. His 
school of thought, termed Naqshband! Mujaddid!, was to 
have a great reforming impact during the following centurics, 
both within and outside the Indian subcontinent. 


Akbar’s religious outlook was revived and intellectually 
refined by his grandson Dara Shukoh (1615-exec. 1659) 
who was, however, defeated by his brother, Aurangzeb, a 
staunch defender of orthodoxy. After Aurangzeb’s death 
in 1707, Muslim power in India declined in favour of the 
Marathas and Sikhs. Economic and political decline and 
military defeats posed grave questions to the Muslims in 
India, not least religious and theological ones. 


The endeavours of the great figure of eighteenth-century 
dian Islam, Shah Waliullah (1702-60) can be properly 
inderstood and appreciated only in the light of the contem- 
porary political situation. Besides his unsuccessful efforts 
to restore the political fortunes of Islam by secking an alliance 
with the Afghans, he formulated a restatement of Islam on a 
broader basis than the one he inherited. During his long 
years of religious study in the Hijaz he must have had some 
of the same teachers as Muhammad ibn ‘Abdul Wahhab. 
We have, however, no evidence of a meeting or mutual 
influence of the two reformers. 


Shah Waliullah’s religious thought was marked, above 
all, by his attempt at a critical restatement of the Islamic 
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religious sciences by applying throughout the principle of 
harmonization (tatbig) and, at the same time, at a radical 
re-centering of all Islamic sciences on the Quran and sunna 
which must, in his view, always remain the pervasive source 
and criterion as well as the object of all Islamic life and 
thought. Finally Shah Waliullah stressed the salutary 
purposes of the skari‘at in terms of human welfare and advo- 
cated independent reasoning — albeit rather cautiously. 


Shah Waliullah’s stress on the paramount importance 
of the text of the Quran and Aadith lived on as a vigorous 
reformist impulse in the work of his son Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
(1746-1824) and in the work of the latter’s disciple Sayyid 
Ahmad Bareilly (1786-1831) who, together with the more 
theologically inclined Shah Isma‘fl Shah!d (1781-1831), a 
grandson of Shah Waliullah, built up and inspired the 
Mujahidin movement (also called Indian Wahhabis) and who 
died, together with Sayyid Ahmad, in a jihdd against the 
Sikhs near Balakot in the North-West frontier region where, 
with thousands of followers, they had emigrated following 
the pattern of Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina. 


The Fara’id! movement in Bengal, led by Hajf Shari‘at 
Allah (1764-1840) and his son Muhsin (known popularly as 
Dhidhii Miy&n), followed the legal school of Abi Hanifa 
but preached a return to the Golden Age of the carly caliphs 
and attacked the popular Sufi practices as decadent. Like 
the Mujahidin they regarded India as an ‘abode of war’ and 
fought for the rights of the exploited tenants. Even more 
militant was Tita Mir’s movement which at one point 
controlled three districts of Bengal. The movement was 
crushed by a British expedition in 1831. 


2.3. The Impact of the West and the Modernist Response 


2.3.1 The Impact of the West 


Gradually, with the new, mass-produced products of 
‘Western technology (like the printed word through the press 
and publishing, the railways, the telegraph and medicines) 
Western thought, too, penetrated Muslim societies. In 
countries like India where Western economic domination and, 
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in its wake, British rule spread carly, the British ways of 
administration, law and education made an increasing impact. 
Someone using in his daily life the new institutions could not 
remain totally unaffected by the outlook that produced them. 


In politics, liberal ideas, patriotism and, eventually, 
nationalism made their appearance. The cnlightenment 
of the scientific technological age could not remain confined 
to limited arcas of life. New ethical and social concepts 
clashed with traditional ones. An educated Muslim who 
had become familiar with the world of ideas of the West and 
who might have even, as in some cases, gone through a course 
of Western or Western-influenced education at home or 
abroad, could not remain blind to the Western way of 
thinking. Ifnotat the first stage of borrowing, at least later on 
such people would realize that there was not just a question of 
justifying single borrowings to be grafted upon traditional 
Muslim civilization and life but rather that, behind the single 
phenomena, there was at work a whole outlook (and even 
ideology) which was quite distinct from the one inherited 
and could not be easily harmonized with it. The clash of 
both ways of living and thinking was somchow inescapable 
and eventually was bound to lead to tragic conflict and 
violence. The broad masses were of course touched little 
by these developments for quite some time. Yet many among 
the educated, especially those who had received Western or 
strongly westernized education, were influenced to such an 
extent that they were in danger of losing their inherited 
outlook, including their religious moorings. At the same 
time they were not really ‘rooted’ in the ‘new’ — with all its 
implications — either, although they might serve it as their 
‘gospel’. Highly sensitive and intellectually gifted persons 
understood and sensed the tension and suffered from it. 
Convinced of the truth and value of their inherited religion 
yet, at the same time, recognizing the inhcrent attractiveness 
of much in the modern western mode of thought, they asked 
what were the exact causes of the backwardness of Muslim 
societies. Having no doubt that Islam, correctly understood, 
could not but be reconcilable with any cultural progress, they 
looked for a way out of the dilemna on the level of the Law 
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as well as of the formulation and defence of the Creed and its 
traditional formulations. 


Outspoken western critics of Islam such as the French 
philologist and historian Ernest Renan (1823-92) and the 
scholar of Islam and Lt. Governor of the United Provinces, 
William Muir (1819-1905) proclaimed that the social and 
econonomic backwardness of post-classical Muslim society 
was inherent in the basic weakness of Islamic civilization 
which, in turn, stemmed from basic “errors” in Islam as a 
system of religious beliefs and practices. Islamic orthodoxy 
‘was seen to constitute a victory of blind faith over reason. 


The earlier — sometimes called pre-modernist — reform 
movements mentioned above, by their insistence on ijtihdd, 
had already prepared a mentality. Whereas they advocated 
a simple and radical return to pristine Islam, the modernists 
pleaded for certain new intellectual emphases or insights as 
proposed by the West to be integrated into the Islamic legacy. 


2.3.2 Modernists outside India 


Jamaluddin al-Afghant (1839-97) is normally mentioned 
as the first outstanding Muslim “modernist”. He was born 
in Asadabad near Hamadan in Iran. He adopted, however, 
the surname al-AfghanI in 1869, thus concealing his Shi‘a 
origin which would have been harmful to him in Sunni lands. 


In the political field al-Afghan!’s preoccupation was to 
unite effectively all Muslims in a pan-Islamic movement 
against colonial domination and manipulation, Al-Afghant’s 
Populist views in effect turned out in the long run as streng- 
thening rising nationalism in various parts ofthe Muslim world. 
We have in mind here the ‘moderate’ kind of nationalism 
which gives cxpression to the natural sentiment that arises 
from belonging to a local group defined by shared customs 


and language. 

On the philosophico-theological level al-Afghani did not 
work out any cohesive system of ideas. He did, however, 
make a powerful appeal for the cultivation of philosophy amid 
the scientific disciplines and argued against men like E. Renan 
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that Islam, far from being inherently anti-rational and anti- 
scientific, is in fact the religion of reason and science. 


Fazlur Rahman points to al-Afghani’s humanism as a 
significant element in modernist Muslim thought: “This 
humanism [a concern for man as such] at the religious level 
is the expression of al-Afghani’s populism at the political 
level, a legacy which has been a powerful factor in the shaping 
of political and social thought of the Muslim Moderists.” 
In this kind of outlook “‘the faith in the transcendental truth 
of Islam is asserted with vigour but its effect is seen notso much 
as a betterment of the next world (which is certainly accepted 
but not emphasized) but of the socio-moral life in this world.”1° 


When in exile in Paris in the mid-1880’s al-Afghanf, 
together with his Egyptian disciple Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
edited the journal al-‘Urwa al-wuthga (‘The Solid Cord’). 
‘It was there that they chose the name salafiyya (from the 
Arabic root which expresses the idea of ‘past time’, ‘epoch of 
the ancestors’) as a symbol and motto for all the remedies they 
advocated for overcoming the evils from which Muslim society 
suffered. 


When they separated, Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) 
dedicated himself totally to the theological and legal reform 
of Islam, whereas al-Afghan! gave priority to work for the 
spread of the pan-Islamic idea. 


‘Abduh was born in 1849 in a village in Lower Egypt. 
Already during his student days at the al-Azhar University 
(1869-77) he came under the influence of al-Afghani. In 
1882 he was exiled and went first to Beirut and then to Paris. 
Six years later he returned with the permission of the British 
military authorities. Having become supreme mufti, not 
without British patronage, he set out to reform theology and 
theological education as well as the shari‘at courts, and he 
issued some controversial fatawd-s, as e.g. allowing the consump- 
tion of the meat of animals slaughtered by non-Muslims 
and allowing interest on bank deposits. Most important 
among his theological writings are his Leiter on Divine Unity 





10 Ibid., p. 216. 
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(1897) and a commentary on selected passages of the Quran 
published in the journal al-Mandr which had been founded in 
1898 by his disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida (1869-1935). 


Muhammad ‘Abduh did not introduce any new ideas 
into the body of traditional Islamic ideas. With the aim of 
discouraging belief in superstitions and miracles and encourag- 
ing a scientific outlook he regencrated more or less the rationa- 
lizing spirit of the Mu‘tazilite school. Emphasizing the role of 
reason he stressed that faith and reason operate in different 
spheres. They must not be in conflict but must positively 
cooperate in human advancement. He firmly accepted the 

possibility of miracles. One may, for good reasons, reject 
The fact of this or that miracle but not their possibility as such. 


Muhammad ‘Abduh, furthermore, restated the central 
teaching of Islam in such a way as to open the door for the 
influence of new ideas and for the acquisition of modem 
knowledge in general. In making a real impact he was 
helped by the position of Egypt in the Arab and the wider 
Islamic world as well as by his scholarly al-Azhar background 
which made him acceptable and intelligible to the circles of 
traditional Ulema. 

Rashid Rid& however, steadily moved from ‘Abduh’s 
openness and moderateness to a conservative neo-Wahhabi 
position. 





2.3.3 Modernists of the Indian Subcontinent 


The outstanding reformer and modernist religious thinker 
of nineteenth-century India is Sayyid Ahmad Khan, popularly 
known as Sir Syed. Although the external circumstances of 
his life and career were quite different from those of Muhammad. 
‘Abduh, he provides an instructive point of comparison with 
the Egyptian reformer. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan was by birth and environment 
firmly rooted in the Indo-Muslim tradition of the Mughal 
court. For generations his ancestors had served the imperial 
court where, from early on, the Persian language and culture 
had played a predominant role. In the service of the East 
India Company, which he joined in 1838—in spite of the 
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opposition of his family—he had attained by 1876, the year 
of his retirement, the highest judicial office then attainable 
for a ‘native.’ 


Sayyid Ahmad Khin considered the British as the 
legitimate rulers of India. Yet only after the failure of the 
1857 Uprising, a turning point in his life, did he become 
fully convinced that the best of western civilization could and 
should be assimilated by the Muslims because Islam, properly 
understood, the ‘pure’ Islam taught by the Quran and lived 
by the Prophet, was not only not opposed to western civili- 
zation but was its ultimate source and inspiration. In the 
early 1860’s Sayyid Ahmad founded an association for the 
translation into Urdu of works of Western science and 
scholarship, the Scientific Society which — after his visit to 
England in 1869-70 — led to the foundation at Aligarh of 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, the beginning 
of the first secular university for Indian Muslims. 


Besides countless editorials and articles for the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette and for Tahdhib al-Akhlag (The Muslim 
Reformer), both founded by him, Sir Syed authored important 
religious monographs, for instance, Tabyin al-kalam (1862-65) ; 
a fragmentary Commentary on the Holy Bible in three volumes; 
Essays on the Life of Muhammad (1870), and a seven-volume 
translation of the Quran into Urdu with commentary 
(1880-1904) up to sura 20. 


In his earliest religious writings Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
strives to put the person and actions of the Prophet back into 
the centre of Muslim life and forcefully denounces innovation. 
The political consequences of the crushing of the uprising of 
1857 led him to exclude the whole area of culture and society, 
as being ‘this-worldly’ and not of a strictly religious (dini) 
character, from the purview of the injunctions of the Holy 
Law. His teaching remained, however, opaque as to which 
basic principles of the Law—as distinguished from its 
claborate prescriptions — could and should inform Muslim 
socio-cultural life and give it its distinctive Islamic quality. 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan not only gave single theological 
answers to single challenges but also, by going back to the 
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sources and principles of the various Islamic religious sciences, 
attempted a consistent, comprehensively valid thcological 
response. He tried to evolve a new Muslim theology on the 
pattern, ashe sawit, of the Muslim response to Greek philosophy 
and science during the ‘Abbasid renaissance. The Christian 
missionary attack under the British imperial aegis, in his 
view, could be met by accepting and interpreting the present- 
day Scriptures of Jews and Christians as revealed Word of 
God. Freed from the distortions of an erroneous dogmatic 
interpretation and in the light of the Quran’s uniquely clear 
message of God’s Unity, the Gospel of Jesus continues to be 
relevant. 


W. Muir and other orientalists, by their critical study of 
Muhammad’s biography and of early Islamic history, provided 
Sir Syed with the battleground for evolving, in a defensive 
response, ever severer canons of external and internal hadith 
criticism. The long period of oral transmission preceding 
the codification of hadith, as well as the laws of the rise and 
growth of legends, are duly taken into account. Sir Syed 
takes the results of post-Newtonian natural science as 
established truth and as the criterion to be employed in 
deciding on the need to practise the metaphorical interpretation 
(wil) of the texts of the Bible and Quran. Contemporary 
and later theological critics of Sayyid Ahmad have not failed 
to censure him for what they consider to be philosophical 
ignorance and wilfulness in interpretation. Besides the “new 
sciences”, the plurality of religions—each claiming the 
exclusive possession of final, saving truth —led Sir Sayyid 
to postulate reason (‘ag/) as the ultimate criterion of the 
truth. And reason, for Sir Sayyid, is nothing but the “law 
of nature”, actually, or, at least, potentially, fully accessible 
to the rational faculty of man. Any happening against the 
“law of nature” would mean a break in God’s promise 
and thus be inconceivable. Such a conviction about an 
all — comprehensive, fully-determined and closed nexus of 
law(s) of nature, implics the negation of miracles and 
of supernatural events. It also entails the rejection of 
traditional views regarding the efficacy of prayer of 
petition. 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan renewed in the theologically crucial 
area of epistomology the teaching of classical Muslim philo- 
sophers (faldsifa). The gift of prophethood, being anatural 
habitus (malake) given to a person right from his conception, 
becomes part of the predetermined system of creation and 
is independent of divine choice. The credibility of the Quran 
(as of any revealed Scripture) is based not on miracles but on 
the intrinsic value of its content, in the same way as the unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable greatness of Muhammad is due to 
the essential nature of his teaching and to his unparalleled 
moral effort to spread it. 


However incomplete and superficial Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s acquaintance with the new sciences, western philo- 
sophy and historical criticism may have been, and however 
rash he was in accepting what he thought to be their 
presuppositions and lasting results, it goes to his credit that 
before any other Muslim he saw the necessity of a radical 
reappraisal of Islamic religious thought in openness to modern 
science, scholarship and philosophy. 

Latent in Muhammad ‘Abduh’s and Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s conviction that Islam is rational is the claim that 
Islam, if only properly lived and understood, as in early 
‘Abbasid times, produces a progressive civilization, whereas 
Christianity had opposed the march of reason and civilization, 
at least as far as the official custodians of the Church are 
concerned. It was Sayyid Amir Ali (1849-1928) in his 
classic The Spirit of Islam who argued that Islam, truly under- 
stood, inculcates certain moral-social values which are 
formulated in the Quran and implemented in the sunna. 
Although they naturally reflect the contemporary situation 
of seventh-century Arabia, they show unmistakably a trend 
towards modernity. The medieval interpreters of Islam are 
responsible for failing to understand the true spirit of original, 
early Islam. They have disfigured it by burying it under a 
whole system of laws and structures of thought that are alien 
to it and weigh it down. 

Amir Ali’s view of Islam as a most progressive civilizing 
force led him to an interpretation of religious institutions of 
Islam in terms of their conduciveness to individual and cor- 
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porate success and liberation here on carth. As he saw it, 
the Quran accepts, for example, the institution of slavery on 
the legal plane, prescribing certain conditions vastly amelio- 
rating the condition of slaves — yet on the moral plane it 
exhorts the Muslims to free slaves. Similarly, the Quran 
legally accepted the institution of polygamy whilst it limited, 
at the same time, the number of women and laid down 
important prescriptions improving the lot of women. Since 
the Quran warns “you shall never be able to do justice among 
wives” (Q 45: 129) and “If you fear you cannot do justice 
(among wives) then (marry) only one” (Q 4: 3) it virtually 
bans polygamy. In the same linc, modernists have asserted 
that the Quran teaches the absolute parity of the sexes. Q 2: 
229 states that women possess rights over against men, just as 
men possess rights over against women. However, the same 
verse continues: “but men are a degree higher than women.” 


Amir All and other modernists have been accused of 
being selective and subjective in their account of Islamic 
history. Since they were preoccupied with the endeavour 
toreform they understandably stressed those aspects of Muslim 
history which represent greatness and progress in civilisation. 
They wanted above all to exhort and encourage their fellow- 
Muslims to re-create in their own day Muslim greatness 
and power. 


The crucial problem of the relationship between state 
and religion, in other words, of whether Islam is merely a 
private religion or whether it is also directly involved in social 
and political life, was touched upon by Sayyid Abmad Khan 
and other nineteenth-century modernists, but became the 
subject of deeper study only in the twentieth century when 
the prospect of a Muslim world freed from colonial rule and 
dependence drew nearer. The Egyptian ‘alim of al-Azhar, 
‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, in his Arabic work Islam and the Basis of 
Rule (1925) was the first to argue from an historical analysis 
of the beginnings of Islam for a separation of state and religion 
in Islam. For ‘Abd al-Raziq there is no evidence in either 
the Quran or in Tradition for the caliphal form of government 
nor can its abiding necessity be proven by arguments from 
(ijma'). ‘Muhammad’s authority was entirely prophetic; it 
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‘was not part of his prophetical mission to establish a state. 
‘Muhammad could not and did not transmit civil authority to 
any successor. The caliphal office instituted after his death 
was, in fact, a purely political government. The Law 
promulgated by Muhammad deals only with what pertains 
to the relations between the human person and God. The 
Quran is a code of religion and morals for the service of God 
and ofhumanity. The civil laws have been left by God to the 
power of humans, hence the way is free for establishing new 
forms of government and for promulgating laws adapted to 
the actual necessities. ‘Abd al-Raziq’s views were fiercely 
condemned by the Egyptian Ulema, and he was expelled from 
al-Azhar. As we shall see, the consensus of a vocal and 
ptobably major part of the uma in and outside the Arab world 
did not accept the separation of religion and state which he 
proposed. 


2.4 Developments in the Twentieth Century 
2.4.1 Fundamentalist Revival 


_ Some Muslims dislike the term ‘fundamentalism’ as 
applied to Islamic developments. They think it has a 
pejorative significance and has first been used in a Christian 
context. 


Here we use it to characterize a trend discernible both 
inside and outside Islam. It designates above all an under- 
standing of scripture in its ‘apparent’ meaning without any 
recourse to rationalization or metaphorical interpretation and 
an uncompromising adherence to tradition without any 
attention to modernization. 


The nineteenth-century reformers acted in politics as 
individuals and not corporately by way of an organization. 
They had great influence on the climate of opinion but none of 
them achieved much in the way of political change. In 
contrast, our century has witnessed the rise of Muslim reform 
organisations of considerable coherence and strength. The 
Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt was founded in 1928 by Hasan 
al-Banna (1906-49). He had grown up ina strongly religious 
atmosphere of reformism and, having in his early youth been 
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marked by Sufism and al-Ghazall, from his sixteenth year 
onwards had come under the influence of the al-Mandr group 
ic. the Salafiyya school of thought. He experienced con- 
temporary Egypt as marked by political turmoil and disunity, 
moral laxity, decreasing respect for tradition and, among 
the upper and middle classes, a widespread enthusiasm for 
Western secular culture. 


The Muslim Brotherhood was founded in order to lead 
a vigorous crusade among the masses, as ‘‘an effort to reinstitu- 
tionalize religious life for those whose commitment to the 
tradition and to religion is still great, but who are at the same 
time already effectively touched by the forces of Westerni- 
sation.”14_ Concentrating first on moral and social reform, 
the movement became increasingly political. Its ideology 
has beenshaped mainly by three personalities: Hasan al-Banna, 
Sayyid Qutb (1906-exec. 1966), and Muhammad al-Ghazalt. 
It holds the following three basic principles; (1) There is and 
there must be a single Islamic community, the dar al-Jsiam 
to which nations are subordinate; (2) that in the shari‘at 
Islam legislates for and regulates all human affairs; (3) and 
that Islam stands for brotherhood among all nations and 
classes. These principles rest on a number of firmly held 
Propositions as e.g., the Quran, properly interpreted, is quite 
abreast of the spirit of the age. An anti-Western stance does 
not imply animosity towards modern technology which is 
proper and due to Islam. Muslim unity is a supreme value 
and can only be achieved by a total submission to the Quran 
and sunna, A Muslim must fight for equality of resources 
and opportunity and arise in the standard ofliving, eradication 
of disease, poverty, illiteracy and crime. The Quran itself 
is an effective constitution. Muhammad’s being head of a 
state was not a temporary expedient but belongs to the essence 
of foundational Islam. Without political or military power 
Islam is not fully realised. In social justice Sayyid Qutb, 
for instance, stresses the self-sufficiency and immunity of 
Islam as ideology: “Islam proposes independent solutions to 
human problems. . .Islam is a comprehensive philosophy and 





11 R. Mitchell, quoted in Ediward Mortimer, Faith and Paver. The Politics of 
Islam (New York: Vintage Books, 1982), p. 253. 
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a homogencous unity and to introduce into it any foreign 
element would mean its ruin.” 


The founder of the Jamd‘at-i Islami, Abu 1-A‘la Maududi 
(1903-79), resembles the founder of the Muslim Brotherhood 
Hasan al-Banna as to social background, education and 
mode of thinking. Yet they never met, nor do the writings 
of al-Banna seem to have had a discernible influence on the 
formation of Maududi’s thought which excels in clarity of 
expression and consistency of ideas. Maududi rejected the 
modernist attitude of Muslims like Sayyid Ahmad Khan for 
“they allowed themselves to be seduced by the values of an 
alien system of life.”!* At the same time he criticized 
the conservative Ulema for adding a great number of rules of 
their own to the clear commands of the Quran and the 
Traditions and for identifying Islam with the elaborate 
structure of the medicval legal schools. In 1941 Maududi 
founded an organisation, Jamd‘at-i Islami with himself as its 
head. His objective was to transform society by the erection 
of a small, informed, dedicated and disciplined group working 
to capture social and political leadership. The Jamé‘at was 
to be the tool to put in power those people who held the right 
ideas. 


For Maudidi, the essence of Islam was a summons to 
exclusive obedience to God. Sovereignity, in his view, 
belongs solely to God, and to accept any other source of 
authority, for instance the will of the people, is equivalent to 
idolatry (shirk). Furthermore, Islam is a completely rational 
‘system’. Everything in the universe, Maudddi explains, 
obeys laws ordained by the Creator, with the exception of 
human beings who are endowed with free will. Although 
God has clearly laid down a system of life for them, in the 
Quran and sunna, many of them chose jahiliyya, that is, the 
opposite of submission to God and His Law, called ‘Islam.’ 


12 Sayyid Qutb, Social Justice in Islam (Cairo 1945. engl. trans. Washington 1953) 
quoted in K. Cragg, Counsels in Contemporary Islam (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1965), p. 118. 

13 Charles Adams, “The Ideology of Mawlana Mawdudi”” in South Asian Politics 
and Religion, ed. by D.E. Smith (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966), p. 384. 
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Maududi is thus a true ‘fundamentalist’ since he argues 
that the Quran and the sunna are unambiguous as they stand 
and that the Muslim has only to accept what he finds there. 
So ijtidd (personal interpretation) is inevitable — but it 
must be carried out according to the spirit of the clear commands 
and not, as he alleges, in line with prejudices derived from 
outside Islam — principally from modern Western liberalism. 
Maudidi, therefore would state “true reason is Islam” in 
contrast to the rationalist-liberal adage: “Islam is truly 
reasonable.” 


‘Maudid’’s vision of an Islamic state can only be roughly 
sketched here. He claims to follow in his constitutional think- 
ing the model of Muhammad and of the first four caliphs — 
interpreting it, as far as possible, in democratic terms. The 
head of state should be elected. Under him should work the 
legislature in the form of the Consultative Assembly which 
“should consist of a body of such learned men who have the 
ability and the capacity to interpret Quranic injunctions... 
Wherever and in whatever matters even basic guidance is 
not available from the Quran or the Sunnah, or the conventions 
of the Righteous Caliphs, it would be taken to mean that God 
has left us free to legislate on those points according to our 
best lights... provided such legislation is not in contravention 
of the letter and the spirit of the Shari‘ah, They can of course 
legislate within the limits set by the Quran and the Sunnah.””!¢ 
Maudidi is, however, opposed to a free functioning of political 
parties, and thus of a genuine opposition, in the Assembly. 
After being elected to the Assembly each member should 
function according to the dictates of his/her own conscience. 
Non-Muslims are not eligible for key-posts, and women are 
excluded from heading the state and from the legislature 
since “according to Islam, active politics and administration 
are not the field of activity of the women-folk.’35 


Today the Jama‘at’s ideas have achieved great influence 
in politics and public life far beyond the borders of Pakistan. 





14S. Abul A‘la Maududi, The Islamic Law and Constitution, 7th ed. (Lahore: 
Islamic Publications, 1977), pp. 213-14. 
15 Ibid., p. 308. 
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Throughout the Muslim world there exist movements under 
various names which adhere to essentially the same ideas and 
pursue similar politics. 


The official four-point programme of the Indian branch 
of the Jama‘at, the Jamd‘at-1 Islami Hind, is at pains to stress 
the peaceful and democratic character of the movement and 
its moral and spiritual orientation. 


“The Jamaat conceives of the Islamic revolution as a 
two-fold process. It exhorts Muslims to purify their 
personal lives of all things un-Islamic, to live up to the 
injunctions of Islam and lead an honest life as moral and 
upright citizens. To non-Muslims it offers principles of 
Islam for dispassionate consideration, not with the 
intention of somehow converting them to its faith, but 
in genuine humility, convinced that an escape from God 
leads to perdition and divine principles alone offer a 
true basis for the building of individual and social life. 
In course of time, if these principles find favour with 
the majority of the Indian people, it is for them to organize 
their social and political life accordingly.’"¢ 


We can only mention here another influential Islamic 
movement that originated in India at about the same time as 
the Jama‘at-i Islami, the Tablight Jamd‘at or Faith movement 
of Maulana Muhammad Ilyas (1885-1944). In contrast to 
Maudadi, Muhammad Ilyas, in his ¢ffort to reform Muslim 
life, deliberately adopted the method of peaceful persuasion 
by preaching rather than striving first for power and the 
forceful implementation of the tenets of Islam. The move- 
ment’s main objectives are (1) inculcation of the missionary 
spirit; (2) the acquisition and transmission of religious know- 
ledge; (3) enjoining the right and forbidding the wrong by 
preaching and personal admonition; (4) mutual co-operation 
and well-wishing. The distinctive feature of Maulana Ilyas’s 
thinking is that it is from a revival of the prayer-life and God- 
consciousness in the individual’s life that a renewal will 
necessarily ensue in the area of morals, social relations and 





16 Quoted in Church and Islam. Report of a Consultation at Varanasi, Nov.26-Dec. 
4, 1983 (Varanasi: Nav Sadhana, 1983), pp, 156-57. 
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society at large. Only if the call to religious renewal and 
complete devotion to God succeeds will the Muslims be led 
to the true capability to govern and renew the realms of 
public affairs. The effective reform of prayer life is the basis 
and condition for organizing politics successfully. If Muslims 
are not, first of all, able to accomplish obedience in the personal 
sphere of worship, how can they expect to be entrusted with 
the administration of the world and its peoples? In the given 
circumstances then — in the Indiaof the 1930’s — Muhammad 
Ilyas considered corporate Muslim agitation for authority and 
political power as undesirable because of the Muslim’s neg- 
ligence of God’s laws in their personal lives. As individuals 
the members are free to hold their own political views and 
to participate in political affairs, provided they do not carry 
political concerns into their religious endeavours nor make 
use of their preaching activity for political ends. 


Although the Tablight Jama'at has grown tremendously 
and expanded its activities over the whole umma, the basic 
inspiration, approach, methodology and character of the 
movement seems to have remained largely intact.!7 


The 1978-79 Islamic revolution in Iran— gencrally 
regarded as a watershed in recent Muslim and world history— 
was inspired by a great varicty of ideas and movements, such 
as Marxism, liberalism and Muslim fundamentalism. Which 
interpretation of Islam figured in Ayatullah Khomeini’s 
(b. 1902) outlook? Already in the early 1940’s, in the context 
of Reza Shah’s westernizing reforms, he had pleaded for a 
complete return to the Islamic way of life as laid down 
comprehensively in the shari‘at, He advocated a government 
of Islamic Law, controlled by religious jurists (fagif). 

Whereas then he had only pleaded for reform of the 
existing system through greater involvement of the mujtahids 
(Shi‘a name for Ulema), a quarter ofa century later he taught 
in The Islamic Government that monarchy is an intrinsically 
anti-Islamic institution and that, therefore, any form of 


17 For more detail see Church and Islam, op. cit., pp. 161-75. and C;W. Troll (ed.) 
Islam in India: Studies and Commentaries, vol. 2 (New Delhi: Vikas Publ. House, 
1985), pp. 138-76. 
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cooperation with it would beillegitimate. Traditional Twelver 
Shi‘a teaching, in contrast, would hold that temporal govern- 
ment, being a bad job, should be avoided by the mujiahids 
until the return of the Hidden Imam, and that the faithful 
should be content with knowing the truth in their hearts. 
They should apply the shari‘at as best they can in their private 
lives, while dissembling if necessary their views on religion 
and politics to avoid persecution by the corrupt and despotic 
ruler. 


Ayatullih Sayyid Mahmtd Taleghan! (1910-79) was 
considered the most liberal and progressive of Shi‘a mujtahids 
and excelled as a constructive critic of Marxism. In his most 
famous work, Islam and Ownership, he denied the absolute 
character of the right to ownership and labour. He presents 
Islam asa liberating and just doctrine, condemning capitalism, 
hoarding of wealth and usury and encourages, instead, the 
circulation of wealth. Whereas a constant fight is demanded 
against the exploiting classes, the economy must remain free 
from State control. 


Perhaps the most original aspect of contemporary Shi‘a 
thought is represented by a number of “lay” thinkers, that is 
people with a direct and deeper knowledge of the West 
(including Marxism) who believe that Islam is able to free 
and save the Muslim peoples, and who look for “‘third way” 
between the capitalism and socialism of the industrialised 
countries. 


Here we can mention only Ali Shariati (1933-77) who, 
from about 1970, became the greatest influence among young 
Iranian intellectuals and, after his death, has become one of 
the great ideological fathers of the Iranian revolution. For 
Shariati, allegiance to true Islam was identical with solidarity 
with the multitudes of the oppressed (mustad‘afin). Shariati 
insists again and again: The West, in order to better exploit 
the non-industrialised countries, has deprived them of their 
culture (or even positively contributed to depraving it) and 
deformed their mentalities. What is worse: Shi‘ism itself 
has declined and degraded itself in the course of past centuries: 
from a courageous, vigorous religion of combat for justice 
(as exemplified during its “Alawite” epoch by Imam Husayn) 
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it has become a ritualistic and self-pitying religion, playing 
the game of domination and power (— “Safavid” Shi‘ism). 
Shariati denounces this decadence and endeavours to render 
back to (Shi‘a) Islam a progressive and liberationist character 
turned towards the future — always exploiting the central 
classical concepts and symbols of Shi‘ism in novel, original 
interpretations. 


Shi‘a ideological thinkers, Bani Sadr, Mehdi Bazargan 
and others, like A. Shariati, have all tried to find again the 
original, liberating meaning of Islam. 1300 years ago it 
meant, as they see it, liberating the people from the political 
and religious dictatorship of the Sassanian aristocracy. Today 
it means the liberation from the malicious Pahlavi monarchy 
which was supported and maintained by contemporary global 
imperialism. They are also convinced that Shi‘ism properly 
understood is not just Iranian Islam but true Islam as such. 


Being deeply Shi‘ite these thinkers insist as much on the 
principle of imamate (leadership, avant garde, conscientization) 
as on that of shird (council, Quranic analogue to democracy), 
but the drama of Karbala and the sacred history of the imams 
is not taken by them as a pretext to isolate themselves from 
the Sunni Muslims whom, on the contrary, they call to join 
them in order to rebuild a true political community of Muslims 
united vis-a-vis the capitalist as well as Marxist power blocks. 


2.4.2 The Quest for Intellectual Reconstruction 


As Sayyid Ahmad Khan had dominated religious and 
political thought of the Muslims of India during the second 
half of the nineteenth century so did Muhammad Iqbal 
(1875-1938) during the first half of the twenticth.'* He was 
born in a family of converted Kashmiri Brahmins who had 
settled in Sialkot and received his carly intellectual formation 
in Lahore, where he was introduced to classical Islamic 
learning. From 1905 to 1908 he studied law and philosophy 
at Cambridge before taking his doctorate in ‘the metaphysics 


18 In what follows on M. Iqbal Irely heavily on A. Schimmel’s pioneering work 
on the life and achievement of M. Iqbal, summarized in EI*, III, 1057-59 
(art. Ikbal) 
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in Persia’ in Germany whose literary heritage, especially J.W. 
Goethe and his Faust, made a deep and lasting impression 
on him. 

Early on — even before going abroad in 1905— Iqbal had 
become widely popular as a fine Urdu poct, writing in the 
new, simpler style introduced by A.H. Hali. After his return 
to Lahore the vitalist philosophy of H. Bergson and F. 
Nietzsche and their dynamic world-view became the predo- 
minant western influence. The cherished themes of his 
early poetical work were the all-conquering love of God and 
His Prophet and the importance of genuine Islamic values 
for the strengthening of man’s personality. In his first major 
work in Persian poetry Secrets of the Self (1915) he stressed the 
development of the ego instead of mystical annihilation, 
whereas shortly afterwards, in Mysteries of Selflessness, he 
elaborated the duties of the individual in the ideal Muslim 
community. 


In 1928 Iqbal delivered at several Indian universities his 
Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. 
About that time he also started cooperating with the Muslim 
League and, at its annual session in Allahabad in 1930, 
presented his famous statement on the necessity of forming a 
separate Muslim state in North-west India. 


Iqbal’s magnum opusin Persian is his Book of Eternity (1932). 
Itis a poetical account of a spiritual journey in the company of 
Jalaluddin Rimi through the spheres; yet woven into it are 
discussions of philosohical and political problems with Muslim 
and non-Muslim leaders. Poetry for Iqbal was not a means 
in itself but had to be “the heritage of prophecy”, and thus 
what counted most was to teach the Muslim how to regain 
strength by developing his personality — each person being a 
small ego called to develop individually and corporately. 

‘Yet man can be understood properly as related to God, 
the greatest Ego. With F. von Hugel, Iqbal describes God 
as “perfect personality”’ which comprises everything and yet 
is not everything. Reality as a whole is eternal becoming 
and thus immortality is reached only to the extent one has 
prepared oneself by love and prayer to partake of it. 
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Love (‘ishg) is the all-moving force of created life contra- 
sted to ‘ilm, the dry, merely intellectual approach to reality. 
The meaning of a life of prayer and prayer-inspired action 
is — through constant changes — to draw ever closer to God 
in order to become endowed with some of his qualities. 
So-called predestination (gadar), rather than being blind 
fate, is another name for the ‘togetherness’ of the human and 
Divine will. There can and should be union of wills but 
there can never be union of being: man remains man, even 
at the highest stage of the mystic path, fand’ and bagd.’ The 
heart of the believer, rather than “melting” in a monist divine 
identity, “contains” God by union of wills —He whom 
Heaven and earth cannot contain. The stage of ‘abd, that is, 
the stage of the Prophet himself, is the highest stage any human. 
person can reach. Union with God in being would preclude 
Iqbal’s cherished idea of never-ending quest, ongoing, even 
after death, for higher values, for plunging into the inscrutable 
depths of the Divine. 


‘The burden (amdna, Q 33: 72) which heaven and earth 
refused to accept is the ineluctable task of man’s individuation. 
Iqbal’s religious thinking was inspired above all by the Quran, 
some passages of which he read with a freedom and 
creative imagination comparable to that found in carlicr 
metaphorical interpretations, associating them in a very 
personal way with feelings of contemporary science and 
philosophy. 

Iqbal did advocate #jtihdd, and yet not rarely he preferred, 
in a spirit of taglid, traditional behaviour, for instance in 
matters concerning the status of women in Law and socicty. 
We also find a certain ambiguity in his thinking on “Pakistan”. 
He advocates a territorial nation state, an idea utterly alien 
to original Islam. ‘He seems to have imagined, or hoped 
on the analogy of the state’s evaporation in Marxism, that 
nationalism in Islam would be a temporary expedient, 
indispensible indeed as a means to liberation, but destined 
to be later itself transcended.’ 


19 K. Gragg, Comsels in Contemporary Islam (Rdinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1965), p. 64. 
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Serious scholars and admirers of Iqbal, Muslim and 
non-Muslim alike, have pointed out the contradictory trends 
and even contradictions in Iqbal’s religious thinking regarding 
such key issues of Muslim belief as, for instance, concern for 
the philologically established primary meanings of Quranic 
terms and passages, the personhood of God, and the immortality 
of the soul. The Indian philosopher, Syed Vahiduddin, 
gives expression to a sober and critical admiration of the 
gifted and original modern “‘poet-philosopher of the East”’: 


Iqbal’s greatness lies for us not in his philosophical 
reflections and considerations but in his holding before 
Muslims the ideal of the believer as a “co-worker” with 
God whose history has come to a close but has possibilities 
yet to unfold for the future. While his religious thought 
can be challenged from within, his contribution to the 
resurgence of Islam as a historical force remains unshaken 
and his fervent call to the Muslims to seek in their own 
historical identity the resources for the “reconstruction” 
of their life retains all its urgency.?° 


Home town, political option, and overall emphasis of 
thinking make Muhammad Iqbal the celebrated spiritual 
father of Pakistan. The Muslims of India, in contrast, have 
as their “chief mentor. ..” and “outstanding pilot” (K. Cragg) 
Maulana Abu’l-Kalam Azad (1888-1958). 


He was born in Mecca as the heir of a distinguished 
family; Indian on the father’s side and Arab on the mother’s. 
When he was ten years old the family returned to Calcutta. 
His early intellectual brilliance and prodigious learning soon 
became widely known. From 1907-1909 he sojourned in 
‘Arab lands where he was deeply marked by the salafya 
movement with whose representatives he conversed in Cairo 
and Damascus. In 1912 he founded the Urdu weekly, 
al-Hilal, and then al-Balagh as soon as al-Hilal was proscribed. 
He advocated political action against colonial rule together 


20 Syed Vahiduddin, “Muhammad Iqbal’s Approach to Islam: Some Critical 
Reflections", in Recherches d°Islamologie. Recueil d'articles offert a Georges C. 
Anawati et Louis Gardet par leurs collegues at amis (Louvain: Ed, Peeters, 
1977), p. 382. 
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with the Hindus. When interned in Ranchiin 1916 he began 
writing Tarjumdn al-Qur’an, his original and artistically com- 
posed translation and commentary of the Quran — which was 
to remain fragmentary: it reached up to Sura al-Nur —and 
later the Tadhkira, his autobiographical literary masterpiece. 


When the hopes of the Khilafat movement came to an 
end Azad continued to advocate Hindu-Muslim joint action, 
inspired by his deeply felt conviction of what has been termed 
“composite nationalism”: your religion is God’s, the home- 
land is for all. Maulana Azid’s religious and theological 
response to the challenge of sharing one homeland—and 
ultimately the globe — with people of other faiths was to 
turn to the Quran itself in order to seek there the answer to 
the basic problems posed. From there he endeavoured to 
gain a fresh perception of the laws of the universe, of man’s 
relationship with God and with man, of the values of life and 
of an ethic and norms of political action. He tried in 
this spirit of the salafiyya to go beyond the elaborations of the 
traditional Muslim interpretative sciences and dialectical 
disciplines. These, he was convinced, had been determined 
to a large extent by non-Islamic sources such as the Byzantine 
and Sassanid intellectual heritage. 

The study of the Quran from within led him to perceive 
and outline four aims of the Quran perceived as essential to 
its message, aims that correspond, in Azad’s view, exactly to 
the principal inherent urges of man: (1) The attributes of 
God placed in proper perspective (2) the principle of causality 
of life, nature and the univese; (3) the life hereafter as a 
dynamic and ethical principle, and, finally (4) prescriptions 
of norms and rules of the good and fulfilling life. 

In Azad’s reading of the Quran three divine attributes 
emerge as central: (1) rububiyyat; (2) rakmat (benevolence) ; 
and (3) ‘addlat (justice). Rubibiyyat denotes a “process of 
tender or careful nourishment providing from moment to 
moment and from stage to stage all that one neeeds to gain 
the fullest possible development’*!; rakmat is the divine 
21 AbWI-Kalam Azad, Tarjuman al-Qur’an, vol.1 (New Delhi: Sahitya Academy, 

1964), p. 22; corresponding text in English transl. by S. ‘Abdul Latif, The 
Tarjaman al-Qua’n (Bombay: Asia Publ. House, 1962), pp. 19f. 
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attribute maintaining creation in balance, in growth leading 
to perfection; and ‘adalat the attribute maintaining the 
equilibrium in life, extending the element of balance and 
beauty from the physical laws of the universe to the sphere of 
human cthics. It is the way rahmat unfolds vis-a-vis different 
categories of men: (a) for those who accept God’s guidance, 
a positive law is prescribed; (b) for those who refuse to accept, 
the message is given. They have free choice and must 
reflect. (c) As to those violently opposed to the message, 
strong action is demanded and justified to meet their violence 
in thought and deed. 


Not unlike Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Azad is quite confident 
of finding announced in the Quran the basic laws of nature. 
Revelation (wahy) overlaps with what is evident to sound, 
reasonable study and interpretation. Azid avoids using 
the traditional-theological terminology in his Tafsir. Yet 
in effect his rational explanation of Quranically revealed 
truths and his optimism as to creation and human reality 
hardly register any sinful or sin-effected disorder or rebellion 
and come close to Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s optimistic rational 
naturalism, 


A new element in Azad is his theological account of the 
aesthetic nature of divine activity and his sensitiveness to the 
value of beauty in sub-human and human creation. The 
symmetrical balance of the palpable, created world has its 
ethical counterparts. In the last resort the conflicting forces 
of truth and falsehood are complementary in life. If falsehood 
is allowed to prevail in this world, then this points to the life 
hereafter which, in ways yet unknown to us, will re-establish 
the balance. 


Azid is the first Muslim thinker in modem India to have 
been deeply concerned with developing a comparative Muslim 
theology of religion. With regard to the multiplicity of 
religions he stresses the distinction between din and shar‘ as 
being of fundamental importance. Din stands for the idea 
of the Oneness of God and oneness of mankind in servanthood 
and, ultimately, is common to all religions. Shar‘ in contrast, 
designates the divinely sanctioned inevitable particularization 
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of the one din, in the case of each faith. Azad follows the 
theory of an original monotheism (the theory Urmonotheismus 
of W. Schmidt, quite in vogue in the 1930’s and 1940’s) which 
has degenerated into polytheism and gradually, in more 
recent history, is being rescued back to monotheism. Within 
monotheism Azad perceives, over the centuries, an evolution 
from the concept of awe and terror to that of the love of God. 


Maulana Azid shows much sympathy and openness in 
examining the concepts of the deity in the various major 
religions and in an unusually unbiased comparative study of 
the theological position of Hinduism which he qualifies as 
“monotheistic polytheism”. In all this Azid remains firmly 
rooted in the all-pervading faith in Islamic ‘auhid. In his 
standard work Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan 1857-1964 
Aziz Ahmad states pithily: “The religious universalism 
Azad advocates is the Sufistic model transplanted into 
modernized traditionalism.,, Long before he came under the 
influence of Gandhi he was unmistakably feeling his way 
towards the pluralistic coexistence in India, and this must 
have helped him in developing his political views on composite 
Indian nationalism after 1920.* 


Maulana Azad did not make any significant contribution 
to the critical appraisal of Aadith nor to the reform of Muslim 
law, which was the central concern of his slightly younger 
contemporary A.A.A. Fyzee (1899-1982), an outstanding 
Indian Isma‘tl! lawyer, diplomat and scholar. Fyzee’s 
work is marked, throughout, by a remarkable critical acumen, 
strict historical methodology and clarity of diction, and he 
won high respect in the international community of scholars 
of Islam. 

He distinguishes in the Quran the ‘central message’ from 
its language and holds that this ‘central message’ can be 
determined by a scholarly exegesis which, equipped with 
thorough linguistic and historical knowledge of the old Semitic 
world in general and the world contemporary to the Quran, 
specifically determines the exact meaning of a given Quranic 


22 (London: O.U,P., 1967), p. 184. 
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injunction as understood by the Arabs of the Prophet's age. 
This then, in a second step, must be reinterpreted and applied 
to the conditions of modern life, taking into account the needs 
and questions of the twentieth-century Muslim and what 
appeals to him, 


Such an endeavour has to be undertaken in the wider 
framework of a thorough study of the Semitic and the Indian 
religions in the context of the modern disciplines of sociology 
and linguistics in order to be able to take critical account of 
the growth and interaction of religion and historical processes. 
In this way law can be disentangled from religion in Islam, 
in distinguishing subjective ethical norms from objectie rules. Thus, 
eventually — not uncritically, of course — the acceptance by 
Muslims of secular law would be possible. The divorce of 
religion and law in Islam will help the independent advance- 
ment of both, In other words, the constitutional theory of 
God’s sovereignty over the earth is, in Fyzee’s view, impracti- 
cable in the modern world. 


Fazlur Rahman (born 1919) must be regarded as the 
intellectually most remarkable, widely acclaimed yet also 
fiercely opposed, living modem Muslim scholar of Islam. 
He graduated from the Panjab University in Lahore and’ 
received his Ph.D. from Oxford University. After teaching 
for a number of years in the United Kingdom and Canada 
he returned to Pakistan as the Director of the Islamic Research 
Institute and as a member of the Advisory Council of Islamic 
Ideology, government of Pakistan. He had, however, to 
resign his post in 1968 after mass demonstrations directed by 
the Ulema and mullah who objected to his modernist views. 


F. Rahman possesses a deep knowledge of Islamic thought 
in its historical genesis over the centuries and of the legal and 
philosophico-theological implications for Islam as it faces the 
challenge of ‘modernity’. His concern is with a reconstruction 
that comprises the development of genuine and open intellec- 
tuality and a spiritual regeneration. 


The first need, in Rahman’s view, is a bona fide attempt to 
found an cthically-based social order on earth. This 
corresponds to the basic elan of the Quran which is primarily 
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an ethical teaching with a theological base. The Quran 
has to be approached as the basis of a sui generis world view 
and, more especially, of an ethical system rather than a book 
oflaw. “Law has to be worked out from the ethical systemi- 
zation of the teaching of the Quran and the uswa (sunna) of 
the Prophet, with duc regard to the situation currently 
obtaining. Thus, law will adjust to changed social situations, 
but ethical values or long-range socio-moral objectives will 
remain constant.”#* The medieval philosophico-theological 
heritage bears little direct relationship to the Quran. It 
has to be rebuilt afresh on the basis of the Quran. 


Besides a strong intellectual base an adequate political 
order has to be created within and between Muslim countries. 
What makes such a political order Islamic? That it be clearly 
founded on the egalitarian social and economic values, as had 
been the origina, Islamic impulse until the time of the third 
Caliph ‘Uthman. 

A thorough educational reform alone will be able to 
overcome the mental dichotomy and unintegrated collective 


and individual lives which characterizes Muslim societies 
_in our day and is creating much confusion and frustration. 


A revived, world-wide Muslim community (umma) is 
essentially constituted by its acceptance of the Law (shari‘at), 
In other words, the Islamic imperative is based on the agree- 
ment thatall shall realise the Law gradually in their individual 
and collective lives. Thus, ideally, a free umma by its free 
will elects its leaders and forms an assembly. This is the 
Islamically correct and democratically sound way. Each 
national assembly would elect elect certain members to 
represent it at an international assembly of the Muslim 
countries. 


Rahman seems to have less to say about an I lamic 
answer to the multi-religious situation of today where, in many 
cases, on the national level and pervasively on the global 


28 Islam, 2nd ed. (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1979), p. 256. We have 
summarized the main points made by F, Rahman in the Epilogue to this 
second edition of his work Jslam the frstedition of which was published in 1966, 
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level, different religions and communities are called into one 
responsible ‘human family’, responsible to the Creator and to 
creation and humankind as a whole. He does, however, 
underline the Quran’s message that this ‘multi-religious’ 
situation is of positive value in that the different religions and 
communities “may compete with each other in goodness 
(cf. Q 2: 148; 2: 177, where after announcing the change in 
the gibla from Jerusalem to Mecca, it is emphasized that the 
qibla per sc is of no importance, the real worth being in virtue 
and competing in goodness).”’* 


3. The Present Situation in India 


. In contemporary India the most well known Muslim 
religious scholar, writer and speaker is Maulana Abul Hasan 
Ali Nadwi, popularly known as Ali Mihan. He is the Rector 
of the second most important madrasa in India, the Nadwatul 
‘Ulama in Lucknow. Besides being a master of Urdu diction 
he is one of the most renowned contemporary religious writers 
in Arabic and his works are read all over the Muslim world. 

Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, together with his slightly elder 
contemporary, the renowned Maulana Manzur Nu‘mani, 
the editor of al-Furgdn, present effectively in their writings 
traditional Sunni teaching according to the Hanafite school 
of law. In their restatement of traditional Muslim faith 
and practice both inculcate the Sufi teaching as to interiority 
in prayer and morality. Both have also been deeply marked 
in their earlier years by their association with Maulana 
Muhammad Ilyas (1885-1944) and by their active involvement 
in the work ofthe Faith movement or Tablighi Jama‘at founded 
by him, 

Abul Hasan Ali Nadwiand Manzur Nu‘mani are opposed. 
to the chief ideas of the school of thought initiated by Maulana 
Abul A‘la Maududi (1903-1979) as they are vigorously alive 
in the copious publications of the Jamd‘at-i Islami Hind, They 
appreciate positively Maududi’s and the jamd‘ai’s contribution 
toan effective apologetics, defending the teaching and practice 


24 F. Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur'an (Minneapolis: Bibl. Islamica, 1980), 
p. 167. 
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of Islam against the eroding impact of western criticism 
concerning, for instance, the Muslim concept of the family, 
slavery and jihad. But both judge that Maududi and his 
Jama‘at-i Islami have substantially altered Islamic teaching, 
above all, by their reductionist attitude and by overstressing 
the political aspect of Islam, highlighting, one-sidedly, the 
concepts of God’s rulership and dominion and, consequently, 
placing the striving for the establishment of theocratic or 
shari‘at rule at the centre of their concern. 


In addition to these more traditional schools of thought 
which dominate the madrasas the highly informed, culturally 
open and yet genuinely Islamic modem way of Indian 
Muslim thought, initiated by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, is still 
alive, It articulates itself largely in English and thus cannot 
count on a very numerous following. We shall illustrate this 
kind of thinking by presenting some of the basic insights of 
Syed Vahiduddin the emeritus professor of Philosophy of 
Delhi University.* He was born in 1909 in Hyderabad, 
Deccan and received his education there and in Germany. 
His thinking is marked by the tolerant and accommodating 
spirit of the traditional Muslim culture of the Deccan. 

The chief endeavour of Syed Vahiduddin has been to 
point out as absolutely central in the whole of the Quran’s 
message the call to the individual to respond in faith to the 
world of the unseen (al-ghayb), the call to inner allegiance to 
God. Philosophy and science can never be substitutes for 
this faith. Instead they serve a purpose in throwing some 
light on the existential issues with which religious consciousness 
is concerned. The religious quality of the Quran’s call is 
essential— all historical realizations are subsequent and 
subject to constant change. The Quran’s reference to 
transcendence is ultimately decisive in man’s life. It alone 
can provide a solid basis for “a common cause with all those 
who believe, be they Christians or people of other faiths and 
even with those who fight for the cause of Allah anonymously, 
without knowing that they are fighting for His cause,’’° 
25 The main writings of Syed Vahiduddin on Islam are presented in: Ilam in 


India : Studies and Commentaries, Vol. 3: Islamic Experience in Contemporary Thought: 
id Vahiduddin, ed. C.W. Troll (New Delhi: Chanakya, 1986), pp. 293, 


Se 
26 Ibid., pp. 137-44. Ch, ‘The Quran and Inter-religious Harmony. 
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‘The commitment to this core of the divine message docs 
not leave out of account the modern predicament. Since 
Muslims are placed by the God of history in a pluralist 
society — at least on the global level — they cannot be allowed 
to evolve a code of conduct which is one in a society where 
theyrule and another for asociety where they donot. Further- 
more, the Muslim wishing to understand today what religion 
is and what religious values mean to him in his own tradition 
is asked to seek guidance and inspiration from other religious 
traditions in so far as common issucs can be detected and a 
general position can be adopted to be later adjusted to one’s 
own situation, 


Syed Vahiduddin has no doubt that serious attempts at a 
re-examination not only of the theoretical foundation of Islam 
but also of the inbuilt attitudes and perspectives of Muslims 
are needed. Why should a Muslim feel allergic to social 
modes? He must freely identify first the values which he 
considers Islamic and then articulate them in consonance with 
the local and historical context. 


A religion which claims universal validity can preserve its 
universality only by delocalizing its carlicst expression. The 
moral content of the original message is a permanent feature, 
whereas the legislative infra-structure must not fail to adapt 
itself to circumstances which are not foreseen. In other words: 
while the contemporary Muslim’s metaphysical commitments 
cannot allow any compromise, his socio-political stand will 
have to mould itself under varied influences. 


A proper understanding of the nature of revelation will 
greatly help to create a flexible and at the same time ideologi- 
cally consistent basic outlook. The body of revelation as such 
cannot be considered a uniform whole. It is rather a 
hierachical complex which includes different levels. The 
source is the same but the tone varies according to the context. 
Syed Vahiduddin thus distinguishes the transcendental level, 
which corresponds to the mysterious hiddenness of God, from 
the metaphysical level, which corresponds to the mysterious 
presence and manifestation of God. Then comes the level of 
man’s origin and destiny, enouncing the spiritual and moral 
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values for man; and, finally, the historical level, which deals 
with contingent situations. It would seem essential in any 
interpretation to distinguish these levels clearly. Even 
when principles are involved on the historical level, they 
often cannot be implemented immediately. Revelation on 
this level is perforce moulded in response to historical condi- 
tions. Here, on this level, the Quran can only give guidelines 
for the development of law and the formation of a socio- 
political organization. 

The following final quotation from Vahiduddin’s writings 
demonstrates that his considerations ask for far-reaching 
practical steps to be taken. “How much of the law in terms 
of the past is still relevant for the present it is for our ulema 
to decide. They can do so when they do not stick only to 
what is explicitly stated but take clues from what is implicitly 
implied. This is perhaps what ijtikad amounts to.’”? 

Two quarterly publications of the Zakir Husain Institute 
at Jamia Millia Islamia in Delhi, under the circumspect 
editorship of Prof. Ziya-ul-Hasan Faruqi, Islam and the Modern 
Age and Islam aur Ast-i Jadeed provide a forum where both 
the traditional and the modernist outlook can meet and 
challenge one another. In the future much will depend on 
how far the madrasas and the institutes of Islamic Studies at 
various universities will be able and willing to train students 
and scholars in a methodology and an outlook consonant 
with the best of today’s scholarship in the humanities at large. 


Questions for Study 

1, The Holy Quran is not a book of theology, and yet it provides the lasting 
basis as well as the basic themes for any Muslim theology. Discuss. 

2, Can we speak in the Islamic context of orthodoxy and heterodoxy? If not, 
why and which alternative terms or phrases do you propose ? 

3. In which ways did early socio-political developments in Islam give rise to 
theological questioning and debate? 

4. Explain the decisive differences between the basic belief of the Kharijites, 
Shi‘ites and the Murj?’ ites by describing their respective reactions to the 
event which has been called “the first fina.” Start by describing in short 
that event. 


27 Ibid., pp. 25-35 Ch, ‘Towards Understanding the Quranic Revelation.’ 
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5. “Any clearly monotheistic faith has to struggle with the problem of how to 
hold together the doctrines of predetermination and of free will.”” Discuss 
and exemplify the point from the early Muslim debate on this problem. 

6. The theological thinking of nineteenth-century reformers like Muhammad 

‘Abduh and Sayyid Ahmad Khan has been qualified by some as neo- 

Mu‘tazilism. Explain why? Do you agree with this qualification? 

What are the common features of the Aub‘arite school of theology? 

8. Point out Ithe decisive difference in basic outlook between ‘free thought’ 
(zandaga), ‘apologetic theology’ (kalim) and ‘philosophy’ (falsafa), during 
the clamical period of Islamic civilization, 

9. What has been al-Ghazalt's lasting contribution to Muslim religious outlook 
and thinking, and why does he continue to inspire all kinds of Muslim 
religious thought in our day? 

10, What are the main differences between, on the one hand, the fundamentalist 
or revivalist and, on the other, the modernist outlock and thought in Islam 
today? Are there theological emphases both groups share? 

11, Tt has been said that a reform of religious education on all levels is of central 
importance for any reconstruction of Muslim religious thought. Do you 
think this statement to be correct? Why, or why not? 

12, By which theological options and emphases did Maulana Aztd endeavour 
to make Muslim religious faith and thinking meaningful and attractive within 
the religiously pluralist, modern Indian nation. 


™ 
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annotations). 
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the new challenges of his age. With o large selection of relevant texts 
translated from the original Urdu). 
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Muslim Religious Education and Educationl 
Centres in India 


Sections 29 (1) and (2) and 30 (1) and (2) of the constitu- 
tion of the Republic of India guarantee cultural andeducational 
rights to all its citizens. The Muslims in the Republic of 
India have been enjoying cultural and educational frecdom 
with their fellow-citizens. Some of their educational and 
cultural institutions are patronized by the Union and State 
governments, but religious education as such is left to the 
initiative and financial care of the community. The present- 
day system of Muslim religious education in India does not 
differ basically from that found elsewhere in the Muslim world, 
and it shares with it a century-old history that has shaped it 
decisively. 

An impressive number of Quranic verses stress the 
paramount importance of learning and of God’s high regard 
for ‘iim (knowledge) (cf. Q.96: 1-5; 58: 11; 20: 114; 2: 269), 
granted by Godand acquired byhumaneffort. The canonical 
collections of Traditions give pride of place to those exalting 
knowledge. In Bukhari’s arrangement knowledge follows 
faith. Some Traditions make it incumbent upon every 
Muslim, man or woman, old or young, to acquire 
knowledge: “The seeking of knowledge is obligatory upon 
every Muslim.”2 


1 Muhammad Ali, A Manual of Hadith (London: Curzon Press, 1983), p. 39. 
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The learned person (‘dlim) is respected in Islam, and to 
impart knowledge is a noble occupation. It is well known 
that from early onwards Islamic civilization made remarkable 
creative contributions to various branches of scholarship. 
The names of cities such as Medina, Damascus, Baghdad, 
Basra, Cairo, Fez, Toledo, Nishapur, Samarqand, Delhi and 
countless others stand for memorable achicvements in the 
fields of scientific, scholarly and artistic creations. 


Religious studies in the stricter sense of the term— 
emanating from and centering upon the Quran— were 
pursued from the very beginning in and around the mosque, 

_ the venue for the five daily liturgical prayers. Here the 
reciting, reading and writing of the Quran was taught, and 
also the injunctions of the Quran and the tenets of the faith. 
Religious specialists, Ulema, emerged as the reciters of the 
Quran and memorizers of tradition. Soon, when the essence 
of these two fundamental sources was distilled into the shari‘at 
(Law), the Ulema were transformed into men whose activities 
focused on the application of the Law and the teaching of the 
skills necessary to do so. As the Ulema were also charged 
in course of time with the administration of mosques, schools, 
hospitals and orphanages, greater mosques, especially 
congregational mosques (Jami‘ masjid) in larger towns and 
cities, became centres of a more diversified and sophisticated 

- programme of studies. 


The name for a place and institution where elementary 
principles of reading and writing and the correct reading 
and recitation of the Quran, as well as the essential elements 
of the religious Law, are imparted, is maktab, Madrasas, in 
the sense of institutionally separate schools or colleges, came 
into existence in many parts of the Islamic world in the 
eleventh century as secular authorities strove to bring the 
religious institutions under their control. Among the most 
renowned of these arc the Nizamiyya Madrasa in Baghdad 
where the great al-Ghazali (d. 1111) taught and the al-Azhar 
Madrasa founded in Cairo in 972 which was to become, and 
remains to this day, the world’s most famous and influential 
centre of Muslim religious learning. 
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Even these institutionally separate madrasa-s, however, 
‘were mostly housed in the precincts of a mosque, e.g. al-Azhar. 
Khdngdh-s (Sufi convents) also quite often had a madrasa 
attached to them. There were, besides, many learned private 
persons who imparted knowledge in one or several branches 
of knowledge in their own houses. In medieval India some 
madrasa-s were financed entirely by the state through land 
grants and in the form of regularly paid salaries to the teaching 
staff. But in most cases then, and entirely so today, they 
were founded and maintained by public support, often in 
the form of pious donations (augdf), comprising estates of 
all kinds. 


The maktabs and madrasa-s have always been open to any- 
body. Religious knowledge in Islamic societies has never been 
confined to the upper classes or to certain families only. 
The Ulema even today continue to belong to a cross-section 
of society, more particularly the class of small businessmen, 
artisans and lower income professions. Scholarships and a 
very simple life-style put madrasa education within the reach 
of the children of the common people. 


As far as teaching methods go, little has changed over the 
centuries. The lecture system is followed. Seminars, debates 
and disputations are held where topics pertaining to a particular 
branch of knowledge or to a problem are discussed. In the 
past the madrasa system was marked by a commendable degree 
of personalization. The teacher and the works studied 
counted more than the name of the institution and the subject 
matter as such. It was a custom to travel from teacher to 
teacher trying to study the central subjects and works under 
the guidance of an outstanding teacher of the subject. As a 
13th century manual put it: “Know that [your teacher] is the 
begetter of your soul, and the cause of its creation and the 
essence of its life, in the same way as your father is the begetter 
of your body and its existence.”* 

The highly institutionalized madrasa education in India 
today, however, would seem to have lost much of this personal 


2 Quoted in Francis Robinson, Atles of the Islamic World (Oxford: Phaidon, 
1982), p. 34. 
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quality of teaching which encouraged the individual search 
for excellence. What has hardly changed is the conservative 
tendency inherent in the madrasa system. Madrasa education 
is expected toimpart guidanceina final form which the student 
has to try to retain ‘pure’ till the final day, and to pass it on 
and interpret it. One learns many fixed statements by rote, 
not necessarily understanding them. The emphasisis more on 
learning how things ought to be in the light of revelation than 
on critically reflecting on and learning from past and present 
events. The care to preserve what might be lost outwcighs 
by far the endeavour to discover which aspect of the truth is 
yet hidden. 

When, in the wake of the establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate, Islam spread over vast areas of the subcontinent, 
the traditional madrasa system of education was already fully 
developed in the heartlands of the community (umma). Since 
the Muslim elite in India lived mostly as a ruling class among 
the vast majority of Hindus, religious education naturally 
received much attention on the part of both the rulers and 
the ruling elite as the most important means to maintain a 
distinct Muslim identity. Over the centuries important 
madrasa-s were founded and patronized by the Centre and, after 
its decline, by the successor states all over the subcontinent. 
The Mongol invasion of the heart-lands of the Muslim world 
had brought a great number of learncd men to the Delhi 
Sultanate and thus the disciplines of grammar and exegesis, 
jurisprudence, theology and Yunani (Gracco-Arab) medicine 
took quick and deep root in India. 

The predominant kind of religious scholarship outside 
India at this time was one of commentaries and encyclopedic 
learning. Hence it was these latter texts and their commen- 
taries and glosses that came to form the main content of 
Islamic cducation in India. The first sciences to be introduced 
were law and theology. From the 15th century onwards 
(Sikandar Lodi) logic begins to receive more emphasis as well 
as “‘the science of rhetoric and eloquence.” Philosophy and 
ethics (akhldg and adab) gain prominence under Akbar. At 
about the same time the study of Tradition (hadith) receives a 
major impulse, thanks to the writings of ‘Abdul Haqq of 
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Delhi, called “the Muhaddith” (d. 1642). In the eighteenth 
century the famous “Nizami” curriculum, Dars-i Nizami, 
was issued by Mulla Nizamuddin (d. 1747) of the then most 
influential Firangi Mahal Madrasa in Lucknow. This was 
a nine or ten-year syllabus of middle to higher education 
including sixteen different subjects and eighty-three works 
in all. 

Since then this syllabus has been gradually modified. 
The trend has been to minimize the intellectual and rational 
sciences and emphasize the purely “religious” orthodox 
disciplines, if not to eliminate science and philosophy altogether. 
‘The great eighteenth-century divine Shah Waliullah worked 
out a much more simplified syllabus with the main stress on 
the core traditional sciences of Islam, above all on the study 
of the text of the Quran together with its short, mainly 
grammatical explanation. Works on Sufism were also 
included at the end of the syllabus. “These two syllabi form 
until today the basis of practically all madrasa syllabi, with 
various combinations and modifications suiting the temper 
and orientation of a given institution, its founder, and its 
faculty.”8 

At present the most important madrasa in India is the 
Darul Uloom (abode of ‘‘sciences”) located in the small town 
of Deoband in the Saharanpur District of Uttar Pradesh. 
It was founded in 1867, ten years after the traumatic failure 
of the 1857. Uprising, by a small number of Ulema, the most 
outstanding being Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanotawi 
(1832-80). Today the Darul Uloom is run by the Majlis-i 
Shura, i.e. the Advisory Council or the Court and, dependent 
upon it, the Executive and Academic Council. The Court 
makes final and binding decisions on all administrative and 
academic matters. It comprises 21 members, eleven of whom 
must be Ulema, and others who may be selected from among 
Muslims of various walks of life. The Mohtamim (Academic 
Rector) and the Sadar Mudarris (Dean) are ex-officio members 
of the Majilis-i Shura. Today the Darul Uloom has more 






$ Fazlur Rabman, Islan and Modemity. Transformation of an Intellectual 
‘Tradition. (Chicago: The Univ, of Chicago Press, 1962) p. 41. 
“e 
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than 1,500 students on its rolls, of whom about 500 are from 15 
other countries. Deoband had played a conspicuous role 
in the Freedom Movement. Some of its Ulema were in the 
vanguard of the Independence struggle. Its theological 
outlook can be described as staunchly Sunni, strictly adhering 
tothe Hanafischooloflaw. Itresolutely opposes “‘innovation” — 
(bid‘a) in popular religion and Sufism yet stresses, at the same 
time, the need to combine strict law-abidingness with 
purification of the heart and inner humility as taught by the 
genuine ahl-i suluk (people of the Sufi path). Another 
important institution is the madrasa Mazahirul Uloom in 
Saharanpur, not far from Deoband, founded in 1866." It 
is outstanding on account of its contribution to the study of 
Tradition. Ideologically it is akin to Deoband. 


The Darul Uloom Nadwatul Ulama of Lucknow, founded 
in 1898, is another notable theological college. It’s disting- 
uishing feature was, and remains— albeit to a limited 
extent — that it has taken up the teaching of Arabic as a 
living language and has also made efforts to introduce those 
branches of study which were considered essential for the 
Ulema to know in order to render effective service to Islam 
in the contemporary context. Theologically, the Nadwa 
has been pursuing a balanced and moderate course. However, 
most observes would think that it has failed in its proclaimed, 
main objective: ‘to strive towards a synthesis of the old and the 
new.” In its attitude towards the modern pluralistic culture 
of India and the world at large it hardly differs much from 
the Deobandi type of madrasa. 


Other notable madrasa-s are the Madrasatul Islam. in 
Sarai Mir in the Azamgarh district of Uttar Pradesh. It is: 
Tun on the lines of the Nadwa and had some outstanding. 
scholars on its staff in the field of taftir, The Darul Uloom: 
of Bhopal is the centre of Muslim theological study in Madhya 
Pradesh. The Madrasa-i Aliya at Calcutta, popularly known’ 
as Calcutta Madrasa, was founded in 1780 by Warren 
Hastings. Among the other major madrasa-s mention may 
be made of the Shahi Madrasa of Muradabad, the Madrasa-i 
Imadiyya and the Madrasa-i Ahmadiyya of Darbhanga in 
Bihar; the Madrasa-i Rahmaniyya in Varanasi; the Madrasa-i, 
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Aliya of Rampur (U.P.); the Rahmani Madrasa of Munger; 
the Madrasa-i Nizamiyya in Hyderabad; the Jamia-i Durus 
of Osmanabad (Maharashtra) ; the Madrasa Baqiyat us-Salehat 
of Vellore (T.N.); and the Madrasa-i Jamaliyya of Madras. 
There are important madrasa-s in Kerala, such as Poonani 
and others in and around Calicut, as well as in Gujarat, e.g. 
the madrasa-s of Dabhel, Rander, Chhapi and Anand. 


The Shi‘as run a number of madrasa-s, the most important 
of them being in Lucknow, their chief religious and educational 
centre. The Madrasatul Waizin in Lucknow was founded 
in 1919 by the Mahmudabad family. It specializes in and 
provides selective training to post-graduates or holders of 
diplomas in higher learning from other Shi‘a madrasa-s. It 
accepts for its higher training as we‘iz (preacher) only such 
students as have acquired a higher degree of religious studies 
and have a flair for writing, possess a gift of expression and 
have some knowledge of the fundamentals of oratory. The 
Jamia Saifiya in Surat is the chief madrasa of the Daudi Bohra 
Community. 


A few madrasa-s have been established specifically for 
girls. In the more than sixty-year-old Madrasa-i Niswan in 
Vaniyambadi (T.N.), for instance, about 800 girls receive 
education Islamic religious sciences in differnt grades. 


Most of these madrasa-s, through a member on their 
Advisory Board or simply by following the syllabus unofficially 
but effectively, are linked with either the Darul Uloom, 
Deoband or the Nadwatul Ulama, Lucknow as their ‘mother 
madrasa’. These links transcend the national borders on the 
subcontinent. Among the Ahl-i Hadith the Madrasa-i 
Rahmaniyya in Varanasi fulfils this function. Movements 
such as the Jama‘at-i Islami and the Tablight Jama‘at, again 
through representation on the Board or staff, exert a palpable 
influence on many madrasa-s, The remarkably efficient 
activities of the Jama‘at-i Islami in the field of writing and in 
the systematic training of writers and journalists have inspired 
a number of bigger madrasa-s to develop publication depart 
ments or academies of writing and research where promising 
graduates, helped by scholarships and prize-winning literary 
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competitions, are encouraged to develop their talents in this 
field. The Academy of Islamic Research and Publications 
on the premises of the Nadwatul Ulama Madrasa in Lucknow, 
spurred on by competition with the Jama‘at-i Islami, is a fine 
example of this development. 


Madrasa cducation is normally divided into two sections: 
(1) primary (also called makiab) where besides secular subjects 
like languages, arithmetic, elementary history etc. the 
recitation of the Quran, the biography of the Prophet and 
basic rules of praying and fasting and the like are taught. 
(2) secondly, the Arabic section which imparts instruction in 
higher religious subjects. A number of students specialize 
in learning the Quran by heart in order to become saflz-s, 
especially for the purpose of leading prayers. 


The syllabus for the primary section is usually in line 
with the curriculum set by the State Government so that 
those who so desire can continue their studies in a secular 
school. 


In the Arabic section a student takes about ten years to 
become an ‘dlim. An average student becomes one of the 
ulema between the age of twenty and twenty-five. A madrasa 
does not receive any grant-in-aid from the Government for 
its Arabic section: all expenses are borne by the community 
in the form of cash, crops, clothes, equipment and immovable 
property, given regularly and periodically. 

In spite of vigorous efforts towards reform and the 
introduction of western knowledge the syllabus of the madrasa-s 
has changed little since pre-modern times. The students 
“are taught subjects which have hardly any bearing on 
their day-to-day. life. They are supposedly prepared and 
trained for spreading the ‘Divine message’ in a modern and 
cosmopolitan society without equipping them with the modern 
tools of knowledge.’* 


In his work on the Mappila Muslims of Kera’a Roland 
Miller comments thus about the madrasa system in Kerala, 


4 Mushirul Haq, Islam in Secular India (Sienla: Indian Institute of Advanced 
Studies, 1972), pp. 40-41. 
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and what he states would seem to us to apply mutatis mutandis 
to other parts of India as well. “The madrasa is the wonder 
and strength of Mappila Islam. There are over 2,500 
madrasa-s in Kerala, employing more then 25,000 religious 
teachers. They are supported by donations, fees and wagf 
income...Virtually all Muslim children attend madrasa-s 
for a minimum period equal to the first years of public 
schooling, some continuing for eight years, the classes being 
conducted for two hours in the morning prior to the starting- 
time of government schools...The madrasa-s are responsible 
for deeply etching basic Islamic truths on the collective mind 
of the community, providing a levelling and uniting influence, 
and yield a steady stimulation to religious zeal. ..Apart from 
the value of the indoctrination received within the institutions 
they also provide a visible expression of community loyalty. 
Few Mappilas, no matter what the persuasion, can resist the 
pressure to send their children to the madrasa-s, even though 
they may not attend the mosque themselves. The madrasa 
programme provides a challenge to other religious communities, 
particularly the Christian community, whose religious educa- 
tion programmes were not able to command the same wide- 
spread support following the forbidding of religious instruction 
in secular schools.”® 


In addition to the Arabic madrasa-s there are universities 
founded by Muslims in Aligarh, Delhi and Hyderabad to 
afford Muslim youth the opportunity to acquire higher 
proficiency in modern learning and foreign languages and 
thus to facilitate their unrestricted participation in the 
services. 


Aligarh Muslim University — till 1921 Madrasatul 
Uloom of Anglo Oriental College — was founded by Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khén in 1875 with the objectives of imparting 
western learning among Muslims and of popularizing the 
programme of the modernization of Islam. Today non- 
Muslims constitute more than a third of the student population. 
The university, along with its Engineering and Medical 


‘5 Roland E Miller, Mappila Muslims of Kerala, A Study in Islamic Trends, 
(Bombay: Orient Longman, 1976) pp. 23436. 
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colleges, is a residential institution governed by a Central Act, 
the so-called Aligarh Muslim University Act of 1920 amended 
several times and debated again and again. 


The Jamia Millia in Okhla, New Delhi, was founded in 
1920 by Sheikhul Hind Maulana Mahmud ul-Hasan (together 
with Maulana Muhammad Ali and Hakim Ajmal Khan) 
with the objective of spreading ‘nationalist’ education in the 
country. Its education has aimed at being progressive, Indian 
and Islamic. The medium of instruction is Urdu but English 
is compulsory. 


The most remarkable feature of the Osmania University 
in Hyderabad founded in 1917 mainly to promote Urdu 
culture was that the medium of instruction chosen was Urdu. 
A Darul Tarjuma was set up which evolved Urdu equivalents 
for technical and literary terms. The Bureau was abolished 
in 1950 and its huge library destroyed by fire. Today 
Osmania University differs little from other respected Central 
Universities in India. 

All over the country the Muslims have opened numerous 
Intermediate and Degree colleges where the prescribed 
syllabus is followed with suitable additions: New College, 
Madras, Jamal Muhammad College, Trichinopoly, Islamic 
Arabic and Tibbi College, Kurnool and Farook College, 
Calicut are the mos renowned ones in South India. The 
Muslim Educational Society (M.E.S.) which was formed 
in 1964 in Calicut, after establishing successfully many 
colleges in South and Central India, has of late extended its 
activities energetically to the North of the country. 


The Darul Musannifin, Azamgarh, U.P., founded in 
1914 and the Nadwatul Musannifin, Delhi, founded in 1938, 
are two outstanding literary academies which have produced, 
in Urdu, numerous works on religio-cultural and historical 
subjects and which publish the renowned Urdu theological 
cum literary magazines, Ma‘arif and Burhdn, respectively. 


Other famous scholarly institutions are the already 
mentioned Academy of Islamic Research and Publication 
in Lucknow (founded in 1958) and the Da’iratul Ma‘Arif in 
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Hyderabad (founded in 1888) whose main purpose is to 
unearth and to publish rare manuscripts of literary or religious 
significance, from ancient libraries and collections in India. 
The Khuda Bakhsh Library of Bankipur, Patan, the Raza 
Library of Rampur (U.P.), the Asafiyah Library of Hyderabad 
and, finally, the much younger Indian Institute for the 
History of Yundnl (i.e. graeco-Arab) Medicine, and the Indian 
Institute of Islamic Studies, both in Tughluqabad, New 
Delhi, with their libraries and research centres, enjoy interna- 
tional fame and remind us of the interest traditionally taken by 
the Indian Muslims in the study and preservation of the 
achievements and enhancement of the values of past Islam, 
in India and at large. 


For further reading: 
Faslur Rahman, Islan (Second edition). Chicago: Univ. Press, 1979. Chapter 11: 
Education. 
George Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges. Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West. 
Edinburgh: Univ. Press, 1981. Conclusion on pp. 281-91, 
Fazlur Rahman, Islem and Modernity. Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition. 
Chicago: The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1982. Chapter 1: The Heritage. 
Aziz Ahmad, An Intellectual History of Islam in India. Ediburgh:Univ. Press, 1969 
[Islamic Surveys, no. 7] Chapter 6; Education. 
Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Muslims in India. Lucknow: Academy of Islamic 
Research and Publication, 1976. Chapter 6 and 7, 
‘Tiyaud-Din A Desai, Centres of Islamic Learning in In ‘New Delhi: Publications 
Division. Ministry of Inform ation and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, 1978. 









Questions for study: 

1, Point out the evidence in the formative literature of Islam for the high value 
ascribed to knowledge and its acquisition. 

% Which are the most influential, the “mother” madrasa- in India today. In 
which ways do they exert influence on other madrasa-s? 

8. In what ways do the Muslims of India impart religious formation & knowledge 
to their children of school-going age? Compare these with Christian efforts. 
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THE MYSTICAL DIMENSION 
Paul Jackson 


1 


Introduction 
1, The Present Situation of Sufism 
1.1 Signs of the Sufis 


Throughout India, especially in the arcas where there 
are many Muslims, graveyards (gabrisidn) form an important 
and easily discernible hallmark of Sufi presence. Muslims 
bury their dead, as the graveyards indicate. This custom 
has a religious connotation, for Muslims firmly believe in the 
Day of Resurrection (risz-i giydmat) when the dead will be 
raised to life so that they can be judged to be either worthy 
of heaven or deserving of hell. 


In addition to common graveyards one often sces one or 
two graves in isolation from others. If they are not well kept 
then one can be sure that they are not very special. Some- 
times, however, the grave is obviously well looked after. In 
fact, one may notice that the simple, white-washed tomb 
seems to attract a number of visitors. It means that the 
person buried there has some local claim to fame, usually on 
account of his reputed holiness. Perhaps there is an enclosure 
for the tomb, of a more or less imposing nature. It may be 
open at the sides or cnclosed and covered with a flat roof or 
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even adome. Such tombs are cared for by somconc. There 
may be adjacent buildings as well, even a mosque, and an 
elaborate entrance leading to the site. Such tombs are of 
Muslims with a reputation for holiness. They are the Sufis, 
the mystic saints of Islam. 


1.2 Examining the Signs 


One needs to exercise a certain amount of caution, 
however, before concluding tht a genuine Sufi lies buried in 
such a tomb (mazar), for some of them are very old and there 
is little historical evidence to show the genuineness of the 
supposed spiritual stature of the person lying buried there. 
Sometimes an ordinary tomb changes its character and 
becomes regarded as the tomb of a Sufi. One simply has 
to make enquiries. Usually the person or persons associated 
with the tomb are quite willing to speak about ‘their’ Sufi. 
One has to expect a great deal of legendary material about 
Sufis whose historical ceredentials are not sound. Hence it 
is better to go to the larger, more imposing tombs which are 
shrines considered as the threshold (dargdh) to God on account 
of the Sufi’s holiness. Lesser tombs have their own interest, 
for it can be quite fascinating to hear the stories associated 
with the reputed incumbent. One acquires a feeling for the 
texture of the local religious sentiments from such stories. 
It can be quite instructive to notice the ideas about holiness 
and sanctity which lie behind them, 

When dealing with one of the more important such 
shrines one is usually in touch with an historical personality. 
The next task is to ascertain whether or not there is any 
literary record from the hand of the Sufi, or concerning him, 
Surprisingly, a number of India’s earliest Sufis left little, if 
anything, in writing but, fortunately, a number of them 
had disciples who recorded some of their teaching. It 
may not be easy to discover what authentic material is 
available, nor would it be very helpful to do so, for it would 
be in Persian. Still, the existence of some material would be 
a good sign in itself of the probable authenticity of the shrine. 


If one spends a little time at the shrine one will surely sce 
people coming to pay their respects to the saint in order to 
~ 
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thank him for having interceded successfully on their behalf 
for some favour, or to request him to do so for some need 
(dv'a). The whole mentalit? of the people is that a Sufi is a 
very important person in the heavenly kingdom and so he can 
comparatively easily catch the attention of the divine King. 
If a person prays fervently to the Sufi he will in turn present 
his petition to God. Hence there is a much better chance 
of its being heard and answered than if he confined himself 
to his own personal efforts—though these he will not 
neglect either. The Sufi is his “heavenly source” so to say, 
and that is why he prays to him. He is very clear that it is 
God and God alone who can grant his petition, so there is 
no diminution of his basic Islamic faith and trust in God. 
He is simply trying to ensure that his petition is heard. 


1.3 Openness to Women 


One feature that immediately strikes the visitor toa Sufi |, 
shrine is the fact that women, as well as men, come to pay 
their respects to the Sufi. While it is most unusual to find 
women in the ordinary mosques of India, their presence in 
shrines is simply taken for granted. This is one area in the 
religious life of Indian Muslims where women have the right 
to full participation. Indeed, one usually finds more women 
than men at such places. They can be seen praying devoutly 
at the tomb of the Sufi and even going to the adjacent mosque 
for prayer if it happens to be time for one of the five canonical 
daily prayers (namdz). Usually it is understood that they 
occupy one part of the mosque while the men crowd into 
the remaining portions. In India such mosques are the 
only ones in which such mixed congregations can be found. 
The social significance of this assertion of a peculiarly Indian 
aspect of popular devotion should not be overlooked 


1.4 The Shah Sahib 


Intimately associated with the shrine of any great Sufi is 
a hospice (khdngdh) where the Sufi’s successor lives and meets 
people. It will contain living quarters for him and his family. 
In addition there will be a place where people can meet him, 
either privately or in public. The former is usually an inner 
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room, while the latter is like a miniature replica of the grand 
audience halls of the sultans and cmperors. Indeed the 
parallel is quite clear and intended, for the whole Sufi hierarchy 
and practical organization is modelled on the pattern of the 
temporal administration. The common Sufi teaching, for 
example, is that each Sufi has his own territory in which he 
holds spiritual sway, but this does not extend to the area of 
another Sufi, The comparison is sometimes explicitly made 
with temporal jurisdiction. Moreover, the current successor 
of the Sufi is nowadays commonly called “Shah Sahib,” 
though his technical title is “‘Sajjadah Nishsn” (the one who sits 
on the carpet). The carpet referred to is the prayer-carpet 
and the term is analogous to “The Chair of Peter.” The 
explicit use of the word ‘Shah’ highlights the fact that people 
attribute spiritual power to him. This is expressed in a 
number of ways. For example, in case of a sudden accident to 
her child a woman may instinctively rush first of all to the Shah 
Sahib who will breathe on the child and pray over it. Only 
then will the woman head off to see the doctor. Her actions 
show that she seeks help from both God and man for her child, 
and she instinctively links the Shah Sahib to God, not 
necessarily because she thinks he is eminently saintly himself, 
but because of his relationship to the eminent Sufi whose 
spiritual power she does not question. Thus there is a spiritual 
chain: the Shah Sahib is linked to the Sufi who in turn is very 
close to God. Having thus sought help from God the woman 
will hurry off to seek help from man in the form of the local 


Another act of faith in his spiritual power is when poor 
women especially come to him for amulets (ta‘wiz). He 
will know what words from the Quran or which mystical 
symbol will be most efficacious and will provide it. Thus a 
visitor might come across him busily writing or drawing on 
small pieces of paper while afew women sit paticatly nearby. 

In India, spiritual succession is decided not according to 
merit but by heredity. This is an indication of Shi‘a influence 
in Sufism. In the past some Sufis initially had successors who 
were chosen for their spiritual qualities but this prac.ice did 
not take root, whereas that of hereditary succession did. 
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There are instances of somewhat unedifying transitions from 
one form to the other. One drawback with hereditary 
succession is the very real danger of the shrine’s becoming a 
family business with more attention being given to the family’s 
welfare and efforts to ensure the continued patronage of the 
shrine than devotion to sincere efforts to tread the Sufi Path 
towards union with God. There is much evidence of the 
deleterious effects of this principle of succession. 


Yet there is need for a sympathetic and understanding 
approach to this whole question. The drawbacks have been 
described. The advantages lie in the fact that enlightened 
Shah Sahibs arc in a position to do a great deal of good for 
the people. This can be true both on the spiritual and 
material levels, for such men can harness the good will of 
people to constructive social activity. Unfortunately this 
seems to be the exception rather than the rule nowadays. 


Thus it is that the Indian scene today presents us with 
many shrines of eminent Sufis and their successors, with 
little evidence of contemporary Sufis of considerable spiritual 
stature. Yet there is hope, for India has a rich historical 
background of Sufism and is just as capable of producing 
eminent men nowadays as it ever was. 


2. Historical Outline 
2.1. The Origin of the word ‘Sufi’ 


Sufism goes back to the early period of Islam. Two 
questions are commonly posed and need varying treatment. 
The first concerns the origin of the word ‘Sufi’ commonly 
used to designate Muslim saints, while the second tackles the 
origin of Sufism itself. 


It is both interesting and instructive to examine what 
Sufis themselves have said about the origin of the word ‘Sufi’. 
For example, Hujwiri (d. around 1071) wrote on this topic 
in his treatise Kash ul-Mahjab (The Revelation of What is 
Veiled). He said that some assert that the word comes from 
the word for wool (si) because they wore woollen garments; 
others say it comes from the word for row (saff) because they 
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are of the first rank; others think it comes from the word for 
bench (suf), referring to some special companions of 
Muhammad; others derive it from the word for purity (safa). 
After some further discussion Hujwiri asserts that the word 
has no derivation answering etymological requirements. 
His reason for saying this is that the reality far exceeds 
whatever etymology can offer. In other words, he has 
switched over to the second question, dealing with Sufism 
itself. From the point of view of etymology his first suggestion 
is the best, for some Muslims had begun to wear woollen dress, 
a practice going back to Christian hermits and ascetics. 
Hujwiri is quite correct, however, when he maintains that 
there is much more to being @ Sufi than simply wearing a 
woollen robe. 

Qushairi (d. 1074), author the Risala (Treatise), pointed 
out that a little before the end of the second century of the 
Muslim calendar (i.e. around 800) a group of ascetics in 
Kufa began to be known as ‘Sufis’. At the time of Muhammad 
(d. 632) the most cherished of titles was that of ‘companion’ 
(sahib). Those who were later on associated with the 
companions were the ‘followers’, and then came the ‘followers 
of the followers.’ Qushairi says that, after this period came 
to an end, some people who were not content to lead worldly 
lives separated themselves from others and began to lead 
more devoted lives. These were the early Sufis and this 
description explains an early definition of a Sufi: “One who 
wears wool over his purity; gives his lusts the taste of tyranny 
and, having overcome the world, journeys on the path of the 
Chosen One (ie. Muhammad).”? 

2.2 The Origin of Sufism: Factors Involved 

When the second question is examined, however, a 
great deal of varying opinions surface. It is not possible to 
examine all of them here, but it is very important to under- 
stand the various outlooks that lie behind the varied accounts 
of the origin of Sufism. Some of the factors involved in the 
formation of these outlooks are as follows: 


1 Al-Rudhbari, Abu Ali, as quoted in Valiuddin, Mir, The Quranic Sujlsm, Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, p. 3. 
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2.2.1. Questions of historical fact, ¢.g. about actual historical 
influences at work. The derivation of the word ‘Sufi’ 
from the practice of wearing woollen dress in imitation 
of Christian ascetics is an example of this. 

2.2.2. An understanding of mysticism, This is a vast and 
complicated topic initself, one in no way restricted 
to its Islamic manifestation. 

2.2.8. A person’s subjective mind-sct. This factor varies 
greatly and needs explicitation. In discussions of 
Sufism the main kinds of mind set or general outlook 
are as follows: 


2.3 Different Mind-Sets 


Muslim 


2.3.1. Sufism is a purely Islamic phenomenon which 
originated with Muhammad. 

2.3.2. Sufism is based entirely on the Quran. There is no 
need to look for other, non-Islamic influences. 

2.3.3. Sufism is as old as mankind, originating with Adam 
and reaching its perfection in Muhammad 
Christian Orientalist 

2.3.4. Sufism is a reaction to dry, formal Islam, inspired by 
Christian influences. 


2.3.5. Sufism is the form of mysticism which gradually 
grew up among Muslims. It was nourished mainly 
by the Quran but also assimilated other elements, 
mainly Christian, in the early Islamic centuries. 

It is also important to refer to the confused and varied 
notions about the meaning of the word ‘influences’ by both 

Muslims and Christian Orientalists. 


2.4 The Mystical Phenomenon 


If we cast a quick glance over the history of mankind it 
becomes clear that there are mystical elements which give life 
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and vitality to all religions worthy of the name. Some people 
argue that mystical experience is all fundamentally one and 
the same, while others argue for a variety of types of experience. 
Some observations seem pertinent at this stage. 


2.4.1. Mystics are not stationary beings but are themsclves 
evolving and growing. Hence even their own 
individual experience: is not univocal but changes 
over the years as their experience deepens, just as a 
person’s relationship to a loved one matures with 
time and life’s varied experiences which either 
encourage growth or stultify it. 

2.4.2, Each mystic belongs to a particular religion and, 
indeed, to a living expression of that religion at a 
local level. Hence there are not only varieties of 
spiritual background according to the different 
religions but also variations within a particular 
religion itself. This means that a person’s thinking 
about spiritual matters is greatly conditioned by his 
own particular, specific religious milieu. It also 
means that his whole psychic outlook is likewise 
conditioned. For example, Christian mystics some- 
times have visions of Jesus Christ, but not of 
Muhammad, 

2.4.3. A. mystic’s personal conceptualization of spiritual 
experience will have either a predominantly mono- 
theistic or pantheistic bent which in tum helps shape 
the mystic’s perception and understanding of the 
experience itself. 

24.4. Finally, each person has his or her own particular 
nature and this plays a vitally determining role in all 
life’s experiences, even mystical ones. 


In view of these considerations it can be confidently 
asserted that the whole topic of mysticism is a very wide and 
complex one, and this colours all discussion and writing about 
Sufism. This should be no reason for suprise granted the 
fact that it deals specifically with the most intimate relationship 
of man with the Source of his being. 
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2.5 Sufism in Focus 


Viewed against this background it is clear that Sufism 
functions precisely as the manifestation, among Muslims, of 
the more refined sensitivity to the deeper yearnings of the 
human heart which cannot be assuaged by anything or anyone 
here on earth. ‘You have made us for Yourself, O Lord, 
and our hearts can never rest until they rest in Thee.” The 
Sufi, like other mystics as well, yearns for the deeper satisfaction 
which cannot be found in any creature, not even in himself. 
He has to go beyond all creatures, himself included. Obviously 
this is beyond his power and the genuine mystic, whoever 
he or she may be, has some intimation of this. An Indian 
Sufi, Sharafuddin Maneri, has put it thus: “A Sufi is a person 
who is completely lost to himself, exists only in God, is freed 
from the hold of his lower self, and is conjoined to the Reality 
of all realitics."* It is important to notice the terms of the 
definition: the person; self-forgetfulness; God-centered living; 
freedom from all forms of restriction arising from pride; and 
intimate union with God, the Source of all reality and truth. 


As is clear from this definition Maneri’s focus is on a Sufi 
asa mystic rather than as a Muslim, for there is nothing speci- 
fically Islamic in his definition. This is in full accord with 
his description of the origin of Sufism, for he has it beginning 
with Adam. Thus it is, for him, essentially a human phe- 
nomenon rather than a specifically Islamic one. His whole 
exposition of Sufism, in his Hundred Letters, however, is com- 
pletely Islamic in its setting so that he is, in fact, dealing with 
Islamic mysticism. This does not detract from the previous 
statement, however, that his essential focus is on a Sufi as a 
mystic. 


2.6.1 Muhammad 


When it comes to an historical study of the origin and 
development of Sufism as the Islamic manifestation of my- 
sticism it is obvious that one has to go to the very origin of 
Islam itself. This dates from the time of Muhammad, a man 


2 Jackson, Paul (transl.), Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, New York, 
Paulist Press, 1980, p. 89. 
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whose profound religious experience cannot be called into 
question. He had developed the habit of retiring for prayerful 
meditation and it was during one such sojourn in a cave in 
Mt Hira near Mecca that the whole drama of the Quranic 
revelation began. It is not difficult to sec how Muslims 
spontaneously project the mystical dimension of their religion 
back to Muhammad, as witnessed by the Quran itself. After 
him ‘Ali is the great figure invoked by all Sufis who trace 
their spiritual genealogy back through him to Muhammad. 


2.6.2. Muhammad’s Companions: Sufis? 


All this is understandable, but when one turns to the 
other companions of the Prophet and compares their lives 
with those of the great Sufis such as Rabi‘a, Junaid, al-Hallaj, 
Nizamuddin Auliya, Sharafuddin Maneri etc., one can be 
excused for being somewhat puzzled and perplexed. The 
more one acquires an intimate knowledge of one of the great 
Sufis — Sharafuddin Maneri, for example — and realizes 
the grandeur of his spiritual attainments, the more difficult 
it becomes to find men of such stature among the companions 
of the Prophet, men who could easily and quickly be called 
Sufis, even though the term itself came into usage only later 
on. For example, if one immerses oneself in Guillaume’s 
admirable translation of Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 768) Life of Muhammad, 
the earliest extant comprehensive biography of Muhammad, 
one finds that the cares and concerns of the companions are 
consistent with their era and milieu. The climate of the 
biography, however, does not indicate the spiritual perceptivity 
of the great Sufis.. There is no question of discussing the 
spiritual insight of the companions for it is quite rudimentary 
by comparison. Indeed, the accounts of Sufis and carly. 
writers, while clearly highlighting the roles of Muhammad 
and ‘Ali, move immediately to Hasan of Basra (d. 728). 
Abd Hashim of Kufa (d. 776) seems to have been the first to 
be called a Sufi? Even earlier are the references to the 
woollen garments of the early Muslim ascetics. For example, 
Ibn Stra (d. 728) criticized some contemporary Muslim 


$3 Massignon, Louis, Essai sur les Origines du Lexigue Technique de la Mystique 
‘Musulmane, Paris Libr. Phil. J. Vrin, 1968, p. 154. 
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ascetics who wore wool for “imitating Jesus.” He ‘would 
rather have seen them following the example of the Prophet 
who had wom cotton clothing, while Ibn Dinar (d. around 
748) did not consider himself pure enough to don wool. 


One looks in vain in Ibn Ishaq’s Life of Muhammad for 
signs of the spirituality attributed to companions of the 
Prophet by later writers e.g., Hujwiri’s description of a special 
group of people, “The People of the Bench” — names and 
all are given — who are reputed to have shunned all form 
of livelihood and spent their time in devotion in the Prophct’s 
mosque. Nosuch group appears in the Life. Hujwiri would 
have us believe that the Quran itself refers to them: “Do 
not drive away those who call upon their Lord morning and 
evening, desiring to seek His face” (Q.6, 62). Commentators, 
however, think the reference is to poor Meccans whom the 
rich Quraish wanted Muhammad to send away before they 
would converse with him.’ Hujwiri also presents Uwais 
Qarani as a spiritual giant, a contemporary of the Prophet, 
but he is a legendary figurc, mentioncd first by Hishdm 
Dostowa’l (d. 770). Malik doubted his very existence, while 
Bukhari labelled traditions (hadith) concerning him as ‘weak’. 
The fact of the matter is that it is extremely difficult to get 
authentic information about early members of the nascent 
Muslim community whose hearts were more open to God 
than to the world and all it could offer. The process of 
gradual assimilation and interiorization of the Quranic 
message did occur and ended up producing the likes of Hasan, 
Basri and Rabi‘a. 


2.6.3 Christian Influence? 


‘As one traces the whole development of Sufism with its 
great emphasis on Sufi orders (silsilas) and common living in 
a monastery (khangdh) in dependent poverty and obedience to 
a leader, but not usually celibate, one wonders about this 
great reversal of stand, for it was loudly proclaimed that there 
is “no monasticism in Islam.” This saying, however, is 


4 seeeeeneree Essai, pe 153. 
5 Sale, George (transl.), The Koran, London, Orlando Hodgron, p. 96. 
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found in a late tradition.’ The Quran praises monks: “You 
will find. . .the nearest in affection to them are those who say, 
‘We are Christians’. This is because there are priests and 
monks among them; and because they are free from pride” 
(Q 5,82). Those monks who fail to live up to their call, 
however, are condemned: “Believers, many are the rabbis 
and the monks who defraud men of their possessions and 
debar them from the path of God” (Q 9,34). This critical 
assessment —i.c. praise for monks who live up to their 
calling, and blame for those who fail to do so — is also found 
in the following: “After them we sent other apostles, and 
after those Jesus the son of Mary. We gave him the Gospel 
and put compassion and mercy in the hearts of his followers. 
As for monasticism, they instituted it themselves (for We had 
not enjoined it on them), seeking thereby to please God; but 
they did not observe it faithfully. We rewarded only those 
who remained faithful; for many of them were evil-doers” 
(Q 57,27). The whole discussion is about monks, some of 
whom had been faithful, others not.’?_ This is an accurate 
historical judgement of fact found in the Quran; it is not a 
condemnation of monasticism as an institution, but is a lively 
reminder of the need for fidelity. The early references in 
Islam to monks (rdhib) and monasticism (rahbdniyya) are of a 
laudatory, not pejorative character. Thus the ascetical 
tendencies manifested in people like Hasan Basri and which, 
apart from celibacy, found expression in a form of organization 
which clearly resembles monasticism, found no initial 
opposition inherent in Islam. A tradition like “no monas- 
ticism in Islam’ is a later fabrication by people who were 
opposed to the ascetical tendencies of Hasan and, in a later 
form of the tradition, “no celibacy in Islam,” represents 
opposition to the celibacy embraced by Rabi‘a (d. 801). 


2.64 Assimilation —A Sign of Life 


Documentation about the more famous Sufis increases 
as we move forward in time but the field is too vast to even 
attempt to treat here. Having established the setting in 


6 Massignon, Essci, p. 146. 
Do vesseees Essay pe 148, 
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which Sufism took its origin — namely, the ever increasing 
number of spiritually sensitive people who turned their whole 
existence into a quest for union with God and whose chief 
literary source of nourishment was undoubtedly the Quran 
supplemented, especially as time went on, by suitable tradi- 
tions — there is no need to be surprised that Sufis assimilated 
much from the varied religious milicu in which they lived. 
All that this goes to show is that Sufism was alive and spreading 
far and wide. Consider, for example, how the English 
language was affected as the British Empire spread and so 
many new things cropped up for which English had no word 
to offer. The native word was quickly adopted, in its exact 
form, if it could roll easily off an English tongue, or slightly 
modified if this were notso. Onc is free to make cither of two 
judgements about this whole process: “See how limited 
English was inits vocabulary! ” or, “See how greatly enriched 
English has become because of this assimilation, and how 
much vitality and growth it indicates! ” One can make a 
similar judgement about Sufism with the passing of the 
centuries. Assimilation is a sign of life and good health. 
Further questions about details are for more specialized works 
than this. 


2.6.5 Organizational Development 


A few general remarks need be made about the organiza- 
tional growth of Sufism and the emergence of different 
mystical tendencies in Islam. 


Anyone who became a famous Sufi tended to attract 
disciples. As the number of disciples increased and ever 
larger crowds of people came to visit the Sufi his personal 
movement became ever more restricted, finally leading to his 
settling in one place which developed as a hospice or monastery. 
with living quartcrs, public and private audience places, a 
mosque and a prayer cell for the Sufi. Some people would 
stay with him permanently, others for some time before they 
went elsewhere, yet they retained their spiritual link with the 
master. The pattern was very much like that of a monastery 
with smaller, local daughter foundations. Gradually a 
different form developed which was much wider in scope, 
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providing a pattern of living which could be reproduced in a 
widely diffused geographic setting. These were the great 
Sufi Orders (silsiles), each having a renowned Sufi as its 
founder. They resembled religious orders like the Franciscans 
and Dominicans of Medieval Europe. The main ones were: 
the Suhrawardi Order, founded by Abu Najib Suhrawardi 
(d. 1168); the Qadiri Order, founded by Abdul Qadir Gilani 
(d. 1166); the Chishti Order® of Mu‘inuddin Ghishti (d. 1236); 
and the Nagshbandi Order of Baha’uddin Naqshband 
(d. 1390). There were other orders, such as the Shadhili 
and Kubravi, but the above-mentioned ones are important 
both in themselves and on account of their widespread growth 
in India. 

Obviously each order had its own particular spirit and 
outlook, but one and all wished to be legitimate bearers of 
spiritual teaching. Hence there was a felt need to produce 
spiritual chains (silsilas) going back to ‘Ali and the Prophet. 
The earliest portions of such chains are fictional, e.g. ‘Ali is 
usually followed by Hasan Basri, whom he had never met.® 
‘There are other impossible links in the early sections, but this 
is not a point at issue with members of the orders. 





2.6.6 Different Tendencies in Sufism 


In tracing the emergence of different mystical tendencies 
in Islam Hasan Basri is mentioned on account of his whole- 
hearted ascetical outlook. It was R&bi‘a who is cited for 
having clearly introduced the clement of love of God into 
Sufism: “I have not served God from fear of Hell, for I should 
be like a wretched hireling if I did it from fear; nor from love 
of Paradise, for I should be a bad servant if I served for the 
sake of what was given, but I have served Him only for the 
love of Him and desire for Him.”?® She must have been a 
very remarkable woman to have gained such early entrance 
into a field otherwise totally dominated by men, for she is 
the only woman found in the lists of Sufis dealt with in the 


8 There were others before Mu‘inuddin, but he was the virtual founder. 
9 Massignon, Essai, p. 129. 
10 Smith, Margaret, Rebi‘a the Mystic, Amsterdam, Philo Press, p. 102. 
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classical treatises. Her celibacy was all the more remarkable 
for her having been a woman and it resulted in an attack by 
Abu Dawoud who first produced the tradition, “There is 
no celibacy in Islam.” 


The reality of mystical love reached a high point in 
al-Hallij who was martyred in 922 for his utterances but 
whose love for God was never called into question. Imam 
Ghazali (d. 1111) did much to make Sufism acceptable to 
orthodox Muslims in his Jha’ ‘ulim ud-Din (The Revival of 
the Religious Sciences). The monotheistic framework of 
Sufism shone clearly through all these centuries and is trans- 
parent in Ghazali’s writings. Another current, however, 
gradually appeared and was fully manifested in the writings 
of Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240), particularly in his long al-Futuhat 
ul-Makkiyyah (Meccan Revelations) and his later, concise 
Fisus ul-Hikam (Bezels of Wisdom). In the yerson of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
in addition to the swing to a pantheistic framework, as 
expressed in his phrase, wahdal ul-wujud (the oneness of what 
exists), a shift in emphasis from the practical following of the 
Sufi Path to a theosophical systematization is clearly obser- 
vable. These divergent frameworks have perdured to modern 
times. It is against this general background that we now 
turn to the Indian scene. * 


3.1 Earliest Traces in India 


The Arabs had conquered Sind in 711 and the Muslim 
influence in that province soon spread to Multan. In these 
early centuries the most important Sufi connection with the 
area was in the form of the visit of al-Hallaj, the famous 
Sufi martyr, in 905. His enemies accused him of going there 
in order to learn magic but his family members said the 
purpose of the journey was to call the people to God. He 
passed through Gujarat to Sind and then up through Multan 
to the passage to Khurasan. His travels through Sind and 
the Punjab produced an indelible imprint on the minds of the 
people. This is evident from the poctry of these two areas. 
His name occurs in many Punjabi and Sindhi poems as the 
prototype of enraptured, mystical love. 
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The fact that the Punjab had also come under the rule of 
Muslims, the Gaznavids, by the early eleventh century, finds 
attestation in the history of Sufism in the person of Hujwiri, 
author of the Kashf ul-Mahjub, He had travelled widely in 
Islamic lands but ended his days in Lahore about the year 
1071. His tomb there still draws many pilgrims, At least a 
portion of his treatise was composed there. In it he is aiming 
to give an exposition of Sufism, not merely report the various 
sayings of the Sufis. One does not get the impression that he 
was a profound mystic himself, but his work represents the 
first of countless Sufi writings in Persian that continued to 
emanate from the subcontinent for more than eight 
centuries. 


3.2 Real Beginnings: The Early Chishtis 


Sufism in India began its real history with the arrival of 
Mu‘inuddin Chishtl. Legend has him travelling extensively 
in Islamic lands, meeting many eminent Sufis, and settling 
down in Ajmer prior to the conquest of Mu‘izzuddin Ghori 
in 1192. The more sober account by Jamal has him coming 
to Delhi in 1206 and moving on to Ajmer by the end of the 
year. When viewed against the political realities of the 
period this makes more sense. He married twice in Ajmer 
and had three sons. He died in 1236. In the history of 
Sufism in India Mu‘inuddin Chishti’s name and shrine stand 
unrivalled. The fact that hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
are still attracted to his shrine each year during the celebration 
of his feast day (‘urs) is clear proof of his popularity. The 
student of Sufism, however, who would honestly like to learn 
more about the man, will find such a desire impossible of 
fulfilment, for Mu‘inuddin himself wrote nothing, nor were 
his sayings recorded during his assemblies, Later references, 
when legends had already begun to blossom, as well as 
manifestly spurious matcrial, arc more an indication of popular 
notions about Sufism than a guide to his character and 
teaching. His shrine greatly increased in importance from the 
time Akbar began to make pilgrimages there and lavish gifts 
upon it. Other Mughal emperors followed suit and left an 
impressive shrine as a testimony to their largesse. 
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Mu‘inuddin’s disciple, Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kakt, 
settled in Delhi and added to the prestige of the Chishti order. 
He died in 1235, four months before his master, and was 
buried in Mehrauli, His successor in Delhi itself was not 
important but the one who settled in Ajodh&n, Farlduddin, 
popularly known as “Bab& Farld,” is another of the great 
Sufis of the Chishti order. Much information is given 
about him, mainly in anecdotal form, in the early Chishti 
writings, but one needs to be very careful indeed in accepting 
as factual much of what is obviously legendary. Authentic 
writings by the Sufi himself, or accounts of what he said and 
did in his assemblies —a genre of Sufi-literature called a 
malfuz— are precious indeed. The difficulty for posterity 
was that the early Chishti Sufis had an aversion to writing, a 
tradition which lasted for 150 years as far as the most important 
Sufis of the order were concerned. Hence the importance of 
any extant authentic malfaz. The lacuna was filled by a 
rash of spurious hagiographical material, as Professor Nizami 
has indicated. Hence one’s critical faculties have on 
the alert also when reading about Sufis in later, secondary 
sources, One has to consider the inherent probability of 
what is asserted and take note of the source. The need for 
a careful study of thse early source works in order to make 
a critical assessment of them is an important task of the scholar 
of Sufism.!? 


One act of asceticism commonly attributed to Baba 
Farid was his having spent forty nights suspended by a rope 
tied around his legs. He would be hauled up each morning 
and spend the day in prayer. Another version has him 
suspended for the entire period of forty days and nights. In 
this version he comes out five times a day in order to perform 
his daily ritual prayers. Other versions speak of six months 
or even ten years! What is the reader to make of all this? 
Firstly it needs to be said that there was an ascetical practice 
of a forty-day retreat (chillak) well established among the 
Sufis. There is no reason for doubting that Baba Farid 
performed such a retreat, giving his time to prayer and fasting 


11 cg. Jackson, Paul, “Khair ul-Majalis: An Examination” in Troll, Christian, 
Islam in India : Studies and Commentaries, vol.2, New Delhi, Vikas, 1985, pp. 34-57. 
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in some isolated spot. Secondly, the first literary reference is 
found in the Siyar ul-Auliyd (The Deeds of the Saints) composed 
by Amir Khwurd in 1358, ninety-two years after Baba Farid’s 
death in 1266, Thus there was ample time for legend to grow 
and embelish the plain truth. It is also important to notice 
that the Guru Granth, compiled by Guru Arjun in 1604, 
contains a chapter of verse attributed to Sheikh Farid. For 
this reason he is an important Sufi for the Sikhs, even though 
the verses in question are more likely to be the product of 
later disciples. 


3.2.1 Nizamuddin Auliya 


Baba Farid’s successor, NizimuddIn Auliyé (d. 1325) 
has left an indelible imprint on Delhi where his memory 
. reigns supreme. Indeed, in addition to his tomb and spiritual 
successors, the suburb where he lived still bears his name — 
Nizamuddin — as does an interestate railway station situated 
there. In the malfusz, Fawd’id ul-Fu'éd (Benefits for the Soul), 
a record of the years 1307-22 compiled by Amir Hasan Sijzl, 
we come face to face with the great man. This record, in 
addition to authentic material from other sources, provides 
us with enough genuine literary material to enable us to 
endorse wholeheartedly the esteem in which Nizamuddin was 
held. For example, Maneri says of him: “There is no doubt 
about the greatness of Sheikh Nizamuddin. He was a very 
holy man.”!? He was indeed a loving, lovable and inspiring 
spiritual guide to many. One of his great achievements was 
that he attracted many disciples to himself from distant places 
and then sent them back to their native places. When 
Sharafuddin Maneri, for example, was living in a cave in 
Rajgtr, it was “Maulan& Nizamuddin, whom Nizamuddin 
Auliya had made a spiritual successor,” who used to visit 
him from the nearby township of Bihar, about 1338. A.D. 
When Sharafuddin came to Bihar town it was the same 
Maulana Nizamuddin Maula who made arrangements for a 
simple dwelling-place for him. 


12 Arabi, Zain Badr (compiler), Ma‘din ul-Ma‘ani, Bibar Sharif, 1884, p. 186. 


18 Balkhi, Husain, Ganji 1 Yakhf@, Pers. MS, Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, 
no. 8979, fol. 40 a. 
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Another striking feature o Nizamuddin Auliya was the 
fact that he lived a celibate'life. One can only speculate on 
the source of this unusual decision for a Muslim, for it ran 
diametrically counter to what was the Islamic ideal way of 
life, even for a Sufi, His action, however, had an impact 
on his disciples. 


3.2.2 Nasiruddin Chiragh-i Deblavi 


Nizamuddin’s spiritual successor was Nasfruddin 
Ghiragh-i Deblavi (d. 1356). He had the misfortune of 
having had his sayings recorded in Khair ul-Majdlis (The Best 
of Assemblies) by a man with literary pretensions, Hamid 
Qalandar, whose own admissions show that he was no 
Qalandar (i.e. an indigent itinerant dervish) and whose work 
itself belies hisliterary claims. Worsestill, his grasp of spiritual 
realities was extremely shallow and thus it is difficult to judge 
the depth of Nasiruddin’s teaching from this work. From 
other sources it is evident that Nasiruddin had a modest 
enough opinion of his own knowledge. He was open to the 
writings of his contemporaries and was not beyond enquiring 
about the opinions of other shcikhs when some controversial 
point arose. Nasiruddin also embraced celibacy. Nizamuddin’s 
example would seem to have played a role in this decision. 

The Supplement to Khair ul-Majalis would have us 
believe that Nasiruddin did not designate a spiritual successor. 
This would have been most unusual, for it would have 
constituted a break with the established tradition of the 
Chishti order. Moreover, the Supplement itself says that his 
nephew, Maulana Zainuddin, asked him to designate a 
successor who could sit in his place. Nasiruddin asked for a 
list to be prepared. When he read it, he lamely told 
Zainuddin that people should bear the burden of their own 
faith. What really happened was that he was angry at not 
finding the name of his outstanding disciple, Gest Daraz, 
on the list, so he threw it to the ground. Another list was 
prepared, with the same name omitted and an angry expression 
appeared on hisface. Finally Zainuddin added Gesu Daraz’s 
name and this was endorsed by Nasiruddin.!¢ 


14 Aziz, Abdul (compiler), Trikh-i Habibi, Pers MS, K.B. Library, no. 3011, p. 10. 
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3.2.3 Gesu Daraz 


It was Gesu Daraz who took to writing in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, the first major Chishti to do so. 
His works constitute the most important Chishti literary 
heritage from the Sultanate period. He died in Gulbarga, 
whence he had fled from Timur in 1398. His death occurred 
in 1422. It is interesting to note that this ‘eminent Sufi had 
also tried to live a celibate life. He states quite candidly: 
“Up to the age of thirty I did not know what it was like to 
have intimate dealings with women,’ Yct he experienced 
difficulties and a physician purchased a slave-girl for him, 
He had no child by her. Ten years later-he married. There 
has been a whole succession of Chishtis in India, even to our 
own day, but the Chishtis mentioned here have retained their 
special position in the history of the order in India, as have 
the writings of Gesu Daraz. 


3.3 The Suhrawardis 


Another order that entered early into India was that of the 
Suhrawardls, the most famous of whom was Baha’uddin 
Zakaria Mult&nt (d. 1262). He was prominent for his social 
position as well as his spiritual attainments. Whereas the 
Chishti saints eschewed associating with the Sultan and his 
nobles in order to embrace a life of austere simplicity, 
Baha’uddin followed the example of Abu Hafs Suhrawardi 
and mingled freely with the elite and looked after himself 
and his family most generously. Perhaps much of Baha’uddin’s 
fame was due to the presence of a great poet, InaiqI (d. 1289), 
among his disciples for almost twenty-five years. Jalaluddin 
Tabrizi was another Suhrawardi who wended his way to 
India along with Baha’uddin, but whose character differed 
considerably from that of Baha’uddin. He was falsely accused 
of immoral behaviour in Delhi and the Sultan, Iltutmish 
(1210-36), constituted a court of theologians and Sufis in order 
to try the case. The falsity of the allegation was established. 
Jalaluddin travelled eastward and eventually ended up in 
Pandua. There is an air of mystery about his end, for he has 


15 Idem, p. 8. 
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no acknowledged tomb, which is extremely unusual for an 
eminent Sufi. The confusion has been confounded by the 
existence of the tomb of a Jalaluddin in Sylhet, but who is 
supposed to have died about 1347. Ibn Batuta visited him 
in 1345, spending three days as his hospice, and he has further 
confused us by calling him Jalaluddin Tabrizi and also Shirazi. 


Other evidence of Suhrawardi influence is found in 
thirteenth-century Bihar. Yahya Maneri, the father of 
Sharafuddin, was under the guidance of a Suhrawardi, 
Tagiuddin of Mahsun; while his maternal grandfather, 
Shihabuddin Jagjot of Jethuli, near Patna, was another 
Suhrawardi. 


Easily the most famous Suhrawardi of the fourteenth- 
century was another Jalaluddin, better known as Makhdum-t 
Jahariyin (Teacher of the Worlds) who died in 1384 and was 
accredited with being a very great traveller. He certainly 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, but legend has exaggerated the 
number of times he did so. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
appointed him as “The Shcikh of Islam” and Firuz Shah 
retained him as his spiritual guide. He was very open to 
teaching from non-Suhrawardi sources and had gone to 
Nasiruddin Chiragh and been initiated by him into the Chishti 
order, The Suhrawardis continued to produce men renowned 
for holiness right up till the nineteenth century, particularly 
in north-west India. 


3.4 Other Sufi Orders 


The Qadiri order came to India only at the end of the 
fifteenth-century in the person of Sayyid Muhammad Ghauth 
(d. 1517) but managed to produce a long line of distinguished 
Sufis, 


The Nagqshbandi order was introduced into India by 
Baqi Billah (d. 1603) but it was his successor, Ahmad Sirhindi 
(d. 1624), who really made an impact on the Indian scene. 
The main tenour of his life, however, was that of a conservative 
Sunni theologian who attcked the liberalism of Akbar (1556- 
1605), as well as the Shi‘as, many Sufis, the Hindus, and even 
worldly theologians. None was spared. As the head of the 
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Naqshbandi order, moreover, he had a number of prominent 
disciples over whom he wielded considerble influence. Jahangir 
(1605-27) had him imprisoned for writing about a vision in 
which he saw himself above the first four caliphs — a parti- 
cularly sensitive vision for a ruling monarch! His behaviour 
while in custody impressed the emperor, however, and he 
was not only released but also given lavish gifts, while Jahangir 
himself became his disciple. Sirhindi made fantastic claims 
about his own spiritual eminence and ventured disparaging 
remarks about famous Sufis of the past. He claimed that 
wahdat ul-wujid (the oneness of all that exists) wasthe expression 
of a spiritual state which was superseded by that of wahdat 
ush-shulisd (the oneness of what is perceived). Obviously 
the latter idea gives a much better metaphysical basis to the 
insistence on the full and meticulous observance of the Law 
(shari‘at) than the former. He is mainly remembered as a 
man who fought tenaciously for a narrow interpretation of the 
Law and opposed and often ridiculed all who did not share his 
views. His influence on Jahangir and a number of nobles 
certainly helped initiate a change in the religious perspective 
of the Mughal court from one of great liberality to one of an 
ever narrowing outlook. 


‘We may menton briefly two regional orders. One is 
the Firdausi order of Bihar, founded there by Sharafuddin 
Maneri, while the other is the more widely spread Shatt&rl 
order, introduced by Abdullah Shattari (d. 1429). 


This is a mere introduction to the Sufis of India. Subhan, 
for example, lists 188 Chishtis, 72 Suhrawardis, 116 Qadiris, 
64 Nagshbandis and 103 others, totalling 543 who have 
attained some eminence. This very figure is indicative of 
their influence. 


3.4.1 The Qalandars — Beyond the Law? 


In addition to those Sufis who belonged to various orders 
there have been others, down the centuries, who had no 
such affiliation and who often paid scant attention to the 
prescriptions of Islamic Law. These are called (Qalandars 
and one often sees them in Persian miniature paintings. At 
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first they seem to be Hindu yogis for they are often depicted 
with little clothing — as opposed to the rather fulsome dress 
of the regular Sufis — and with shaven heads and beardless 
faces. They tended to roam around in groups and had a 
reputation for bizarre ascetical practices which were roundly 
condemned by the theologians, as was their claim of being 
beyond the Law. They asserted that they did not have 
to bother any more about the five daily prayers, for example. 
This was in sharp contrast to the meticulous observance of 
the Law on the part of the regular Sufis. The Qalendars 
were often guilty of unruly behaviour and several such incidents 
have come down to us in the source materials. While they 
undoubtedly tended to give Sufism a bad name the fact must 
be remembered that they were very much in the minority and 
did, indeed, have a few remarkable men among their number 
e.g. Bu Ali Qalandar of Panipat (d. 1324). The promise of 
grave abuse contained in an outlook of flouting the Law was 
often richly fulfilled. 


3.5 The Influence of Hinduism 


The question of the influence of Hinduism on Sufism 
is often raised. The opposite question is an equally valid one. 
We instinctively think of Guru Nanak (d. 1533) and Kabir 
(d. possibly 1518) in this category. Indeed the whole question 
of the rise of the Sikh religion is intimately bound up with 
this latter question, yet it is the former which is being addressed 
here. There are authors like S.R. Sharda who contend that 
there has been a massive influence of Hindu thought and 
yogic practice on the Sufis of India, while rejecting outright 
any influence from the opposite direction. S.A.A. Rizvi 
has a long, helpful discussion of what he aptly calls “The 
Interaction between Medieval Hindu Mystic Traditions and 
Sufism” in his History of Sufism in India, vol. 1. 

The question is a vast one which can only be answered 
satisfactorily on the basis of detailed studies of the Sufis. For 
example, a close study of Sharafuddin Maneri leads to the 
conclusion that he had had personal contact with Hindus, 
and had been impressed by the sincerity and genuine love he 
found in some of them. He had also accepted some yogic 
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practices and some social customs as well, c.g. he allowed the 
use of vermilion by Muslim women to indicate their marital 
status. He had no difficulty in accepting the possibility of 
miracles being performed by Hindu holy men. He was 
impressed by the discipline undertaken by Hindus in order to 
pursue religious studies as fruitfully as possible. His know- 
ledge of Hindu teaching was the result of his conversations 
with Hindus, not from a personal study of the various Hindu 
scriptures. He was very appreciative of the profound 
religious experience of great sages but could not accept any 
teaching about God which was at variance with what was 
inculcated by orthodox Islam. Finally, there is no indication 
of any attempt on his part to convert Hindus. The initiative 
in the only two conversion stories found in the source material 
comes entirely from the side of the converts themselves, an 
eighty-year old man, and a handsome young yogi. It should 
also be mentioned that his writings reflect his awareness of 
the Hindu milieu in which he lived, and idols are frequently 
Teferred to for one or the other ‘Purpose. The presumption 

is that this pattern—in varying degrees, of course —i® 
probably illustrative of the sort of influence that occurred» 
while al-Biruni’s (d. 1048) initiative in learning Sanskrit in 
order to make a personal, comparative study of Hinduism 
was most definitely not the way Sufis approached the whole 
matter. Hence onc might spcak more meaningfully of the 
“milieu impact” of Hinduism rather than of a “theosophical 
impact” in which Sufis were influenced by specific intellectual 
positions. 


3.6 Explaining Verbal Similarities 


It is also worth taking note of the gradual shift in the 
“a priori” assumption that, in religious literature, verbal 
similarities are to be explained in terms of borrowing from 
others. While that is sometimes perfectly correct, nevertheless 
nowadays there is a more generalized appreciation of the 
fact that, at its profoundest levels, the human experience of 
Ultimate Reality, while remaining infinitely varied, never- 
theless has similaritics which often find expression in similar 
terms. The process that actually occurs is nothing like 
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dogmatic syncretism but rather varying degrees of mutual 
symbiotic assimilation. In other words, people belonging 
to differen: religious traditions assimilate whatever they 
find helpful and ignore the rest, and the assimilation is of the 
type illustrated in the above example. The process can be 
compared to that of a man who is committed to one system 
of medicine but, if he thinks some particular ailment can 
best be handled by treatment from another system, he 
undergoes it. If he is really impressed by the results he may 
switch his medical allegiance completely to the other system 
of medicine, but this would normally be the exception rather 
than the rule. In passing, it could be remarked that this 
offers a possible model of the conversion process, at least where 
Sufis are concerned. 


4, Sufi Teaching 


It is legitimate at this stage to enquire about the texture 
and content of the teaching of the Sufis. The preceding 
pages may have succeeded in indicating the magnitude of the 
task involved in attempting to portray this teaching, for the 
immense variety of Sufis belonging to different traditions 
makes this difficult, if not impossible. 


4.1 Some Material 


It is important, yet again, to emphasize the need for 
caution in the whole matter of Sufi teaching for, in order 
to arrive at a personal opinion, one has to consult literary 
records in addition to gauging popular impact. The fact 
of the matter is that the vast bulk of Sufi literature produced 
in India over the centuries — with Bengal being a noted 
exception —is in Persian. One can make the following 
general categories: 


a. authentic works by the Sufis themselves or by their 
immediate disciples. 
b. later standard collections of ‘Lives’ of the Sufis. 


c. spurious material. 
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It is evident that people writing about the Sufis of India 
need to know Persian in order to consult the vast quantity 
of original material. Muslim scholars obviously enjoy a 
distinct advantage in such an enterprise. Knowledge of 
Persian does not, however, suffice in order to handle the 
material fruitfully. Other qualities are also needed, such as 
an historical bent of mind in order to sift authentic works 
from spurious ones; a constructively critical attitude towards 
even authentic material; and enough spiritual perception to 
discern what is of value from what is mere verbiage. When 
one looks at the sheer quantity of original material on the 
one hand, and its meagre and uneven scholarly treatment 
on the other, one becomes aware of the need for much labour 
before others can become acquainted with the spiritual riches 
of Sufism in India, 


At the moment the very best way to begin is not by 
reading general books about Sufism but by reading a product 
of this spiritual dimension of Indian Islam. The work that 
can be recommended for this purpose is Sharafuddin Maneri: 
The Hundred Letters, This collection of letters was written in 
1346-7 to a disciple, Qazi Shamsuddin, the administrator of 
Chausa, and covered the main aspects of Maneri’s spiritual 
teaching. In brief, he says that only God can call a person 
towards himself; that genuine repentance is the first step 
needed to respond to this call; that the enterprise is difficult 
and dangerous and one needs a guide; that a whole programme 
of spiritual exercises, study, service and enlightened struggle 
with self is needed under his guidance; that the aim of the 
whole programme is to attain union with God in this life and 
be blessed with the vision of God in the next, but that the 
attaining of union and vision is not a recompense for good 
deeds but rather depends ultimately on God’s grace crowning 
that human effort which it has sustained over the years. 


It should be remarked that this chapter on the mystical 
dimension of Islam is very much introductory in nature, not 
so much to an outline of Sufi teaching in itself as to the whole 
complicated phenomenon of Sufism. It is meant as much to 
alert as to inform and guide. 
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5. Present Trends 


As one looks at the contemporary scene one has to take 
note of two diametrically opposed trends. One is towards 
perpetuating the present situation in the khangahs where the 
ultimate real aim seems to be the preservation of inherited 
privileges. On the other hand, there are places where real 
efforts are being made to give future Sajjadah Nishin Sahibs 
a thorough-going education in order to cquip them with the 
tools needed to appreciate, at first hand, the richness of the 
spiritual teaching of their saintly ancestors and to translate 
this into terms of ever more meaningful service to the people. 
The relative strengths of these two trends can only be 
established on the basis of empirical study. 


It is also necessary to take note of what is happening in 
the field of Sufi studies in India. Until comparatively recently 
studies undertaken in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
by Indian Muslims did not live up to the critical standards of 
some of their great predecessors. In recent years, however, 
some Indian Muslim scholars and a small but significant 
number of Western scholars have initiated studies which show 
evidence of a greater critical awareness of the labyrinthine 
ramifications of Sufi hagiography. As a result of their critical 
yet generally sympathetic studies, based on original materials, 
some great Sufis are beginning to emerge from the myopic 
blur of a hazy supernatural fairyland somewhat akin to 
Alice’s ‘Wonderland’ and come into sharper historical focus. 
The result of such studies is a growing appreciation of some 
of the more remarkable products of Sufism in India, men of 
the calibre of Sharafuddin Maneri who was eulogized as 
“Teacher of the World” by his contemporary disciples and 
who, under the penetrating gaze of modern scholarship, is 
found to have a challenging yet inspiring message for modern 
men and women. 


One also needs to be aware of the continued efforts of 
many Muslim reformist groups who seek to discourage 
practices associated with the tombs of the Sufis. They dub 
these as ‘un-Islamic’, The fact remains, however, that 
countless Muslims continue to visit the tombs of the Sufis 
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and pray for their intercession. People have a firm belief 
in the One, Unique God, and turn to Him as the object of 
their daily canonical prayer (nemaz), and also spontaneously 
invoke His name before important actions and as a response 
to sudden, unexpected happenings — whether joyful or 
sorrowful. Nevertheless, this does not prevent them from 
also seeking help from the Sufis, men already very close to 
God. It is hard to see how this outlook and practice can be 
abandoned by the ordinary Muslims of India. If the 
reformers succeed in checking patent abuses their efforts will 
have been worthwhile. 


It also needs to be pointed out that this chapter has 
focussed its attention on the Sufis and on questions connected 
with getting to know more about the lives, teaching and 
influence of these masters of the mystical dimension of Islam. 
In addition to this there is the whole vast field of many of the 
practices in the dargahs and khangaks— and elsewhere — 
which either smack of superstition or which are unambiguously 
superstitious in nature. Such material more properly belongs 
to a chapter devoted to Islamic superstitions rather than to 
the mystical dimension of Islam, for the two are poles apart. 
It is necessary, however, to alert the reader to the existence 
of such practices. They are not peculiar to Muslims. Hindus 
also, for example, have many similar practices. While they 
are often lumped together under religion they are more 
properly speaking by-products of ignorance and its associated 
credulity. Education and a resultant higher level of aware- 
ness are the prerequisites for abandoning a superstitious 
outlook and its manifestation in various practices. The 
trend is in this direction, but is only in its initial stages. There 
is still a long way to go. It would also help foster a genuinely 
spiritual outlook as found in the lives and teaching of the great 
Sufis of India. This would make for richer, happier and 
more fruitful living. 


Questions 

1, Of what significance are the tombs of Muslims who have only a local 
reputation for holiness? 

2. Why do Muslims visit Sufi shrines? 
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St Of what social significance is the participation of women in activities 
associated with Sufi shrines? 

4, Explain some of the factors iuvolved in the difftrent explanations offered 
for the origin of Sufism. 

5. How can the origin and early growth of Sufism be explained? 

6, Name and explain the significance of four Sufis from the early centuries of 
Sufism. 

7. Trace the origin and early development of the Chishti order in India, 

8. Discuss the question of source materials in studying the early Chishtis of 
India. 

9, What was the attitude of the early Chishtis towards celibacy? 

10, Ofwhat importance is Ahmad Sirhindi in the history of Sufism in India? 

11. Who were the Qalandars? 

12. What remarks can be made about the teaching of the Sufs? 

18, What are the noteworthy trends in Indian Sufism today? 
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GLOSSARY 


Not all the terms used in the text have been included in this glossary, 
whereas some not mentioned have been included. The aim has been to provide 
a8 useful a glossary as posible for the students for whom the book is intended, 

The generally accepted American system of transliteration is used for the 
Arabic terms. Some Arabic letters change their sound value in Persian 
and Urdu, e.g. th (as in‘ thin') becomes simple s, while di (as in ‘them’) 
becomes z. Also, t' marbiila (a combination of A and found at the end of 
feminine words in Arabic) is normally not pronounced unless elided with a 
following vowel when it is pronounced ast. In Persian and Urdu this is the 
common pronunciation and the word is written with ordinary ¢ to indicate 
this, e.g. Shari'a becomes Sheri'at, 

The original form of the word is given in this glossary. If it has another 
form common in India—and hence, used in this text—it has been added. 





‘abd; literally ‘slave’, but often better 
translated as ‘servant” 

edid (pl. Bdab): etiquette, good 
manners, the correct way of 
bebaving e.g. for a Sufi novice 
with his spiritual master 

‘didn (azn): the call to ritual prayer 
(nandz) made five times a day by 
the mu’adidkin (crier) from the 
mosque 

fadl: justice: term employed for the 
divine attribute of justice 

Ail el-bayt: ‘people of the house’: an 
expression wed for the members 
of Muhammad's family 

AML abhadith: ‘people of hadith 
(hadis): refers tothose Muslims 
who follow the Quran and hadith 
to the exclusion of the schools of 
‘Law and their legal elaborations 

Abl ag-guga: ‘people of the bench’: 
a group of pious people said to 
have spent much time with 
‘Muhammad in Medina 

"Blim (pl. ‘slama’): a person trained 
in the Islamic religious sciences 

Alfaku akbar: God is Great: this ery 
has many usages in Islam 
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Amin, al-: ‘the trustworthy one’: a 
title given to Muhammad when he 
was working for Khadija 

Angir; ‘helpers’: a term referring to 

the inhabitants of Medina 

iqida (pl. ‘ag@"id): a Muslim creed 

or expression of belief 

‘agiga: the naming ceremony of a 
child, usually on the eighth day 
after birth, but in India it can 
be much later 

‘agl: discursive reason: at times it 
designates the knowledge that can 
‘be reached by reason in contrast 
to chat which is available to us in 
the revealed texts, termed nagl 
(transmitting) 

“Grif: a person endowed with my- 
stical knowledge, ma'rifa 

asbab an-nuzil: occasions of the 
descent (of Quranic revelation) 

“ashiq: lover 

‘ashiivd: the tenth of Mubarram, the 
day commemorating the martyrdom 
of Husain at Karbala, 600 

asm abhusnd, al-: the beautiful 
names of God (ninety-nine) 

aya (pl. ay@t) (ayat): a sign: refers 
to a verse from the Quran 
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eyim abjahiligya: the days of 
ignorance: refers to pre-Islamic 
Arabia 

‘edd: free: applied to fegirs ete. 
who consider themselves beyond 
the shari'et 

barti: clan, tribe 

aga": remaining etemally in God 
after the passing away of sclf 
(fant) 

baraks: (berakat): divine blessing: the 
spiritual power of a holy person 

basher: a term wed for Suis who 
organize their lives in accordance 
with the shari‘at 

basmala: the introductory phrase, 
“In the name of God, the Bene- 
ficent, the Merciful” 

bast: expansion of 
consolation: 

: inward, esoteric 

(bai‘at): pledgiing fealty or 

allegiance to a Sufi master 

innovation, as some- 


the heart: 








bila kayfs 
precise manner of their existence”: 
‘a phrase applied by theologians to 
the manner attributes like justice 
or power should be applied to God 

Bi-shar': (be-shar‘): those dervishes 
who live without the shari'at 


“without stating the 


chilla: the practice of a forty-day 
retreat 

‘Dai: one who invites to the true 
faith: wed by Isma‘ilis for their 
religious leaders 

(ge"f): wed of poorly attested 

traditions 

dargah: 
tomb of a Su 

dar al-harb: the abode of war: a 
country belonging to infidels 
which has not yet been brought 
under the rule of Islam 
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dar al-Isl@m: the abode of Islam: a 
country where Islamic Law is in 
force, o at least where the edicts 
of Islam are promulgated 

dBi: essence: the divine essence 

dtimmi: (gimni): a protected person 
in a Muslim country who has to 
pay a protection-tax (jizya) 

din: religion: usually Islam is meant 

din-i ilahi: the syncretizing religion 
founded by Akbar 

din wa daula: the unity of religion 
and politics (in Islam) 

dv'Z: prayer offered freely and in 
one’s own words: usually 
petitionary 

durid: calling down blessings upon 
Muhammad and his family 

falafa: classical Muslim philosophy, 
largely shaped by the Hellenistic 
philosophical and scientific tradi- 
tion 

fan: the passing away of self 

(in God) 

‘fard: (fart): obligatory: referred to 
those things God Himself is 
considered to have commanded 


fatife,al-: the opening swa (chapter) 
‘of the Quran 





fatwa: a legal decision based on the 
sharitat 

figh: Islamic jurisprudence, exer 
cised by a fagih (jurisconsulty 

flea: temptation, trial: a time of 
civil war for control of the Muslim 
community, €.g. 656-661 

fttd: beast 

hadd (pl. hudid): a specific penalty 
in Islamic law 

hadith (pl. akadith) = (hadis, 2 
technically, Tradition, records of 
what Muhammad did or enjoined, 
or was done in his presence and 
not forbidden by him 
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Badithi qudsi: a tradition in which 
God speaks in the first person 

‘Aji: a.person who has performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca (bai) 

ij: the pilgrimage to Mecca 

‘Al (pl. ahuol); a mystical state of a 
transitory nature 


Ienafoya: seeking the truth: mono- 
theism 


‘hoqq, al-: Reality, Truth, God 


eri: forbidden: also means sacred 


Aijra: the migration of the Prophet 
and his followers from Mecca to 
Medina (Yashri in AD. 622 





‘jikma : (bikmat): wisdom 

Biff: confederation 

judd: right guidance 

Julu!: descending, slighting, trans- 
migration: in theology a technical 
term designating divine indwelling 
in a created reality: wed for 
inearnatior, but not in the specific 
sense of Christian theology 

“ibdda (pl-Bt): (‘ibdat): work of 
worship (c.g. naniz) or obedience 
expressing a person’s relationship 
to God 

“id: festival: the two great festivals 
of Islam are “id al-Fitr, when the 
Ramazan fast is broken, and 
“id abadh® (Bagara-‘Id) when the 
sacrifice of Abraham is commem- 
morated 

idda: (‘iddst): number: the period 
during which, after the death 
of her busband (four months and 








ten days) or divorce (three months), 


@ woman may not re-marry 
'¢ consensus of opinion: one of 
the four foundatiows (usil) of 
Islam 
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tihdd: exertion, effort: used for the 
individual effort of a Muslim 
scholar to solve a disputed question 

ilhim: divine inspiration out of the 
context of revelation (coaky) 

‘itm (pl.‘ulm) : knowledge, especially 
of the Islamic sciences 

‘ilmuLgirTa: the science ofthe correct 
recitation of the Quran 

imdm: a religious leader in Islam: 
prayer-leader: the descendants of 
‘Ali acknowledged by the Shi‘as 
as their leaders 

‘min: faith 

inn, al- ebt@nil: the perfect man 

igdma: (gmat): the standing posi- 

in ritual prayer) 

‘ifin: mymical knowledge 

‘ishq: passionate love 

fifim: complete surrender to God 

imdd: chain of transmitters of a 
particular hadith 

istikhsin: the principle of jurispru- 
dence that, in particular cases not 
regulated by any incontrovertible 
authority, equitable considerations 
may override the results of strict 
analogical reasoning 

istid@h: the principle that ‘consi- 
deration of public interest’ is a 
titerion for the elaboration of 
caari‘at rules 

itil ‘esharivya: (ind); the Twelvers: 
the main group of Shi'ss, e.g. in 
Iran and Iraq 

thilgga: ignorance: the Muslim 
term for the cultural and religious 
situation in Arabia prior to the 
advent of Islam 

divine majesty 

lawful, allowed 

Simi‘ masjid: the chief mosque in a 
city where people can gather for 
the Friday prayer 
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jeidza: the prayer of the Muslim 
faneral service 

Gild: ‘wriving’ for moral ond 
religious perfection including, 
if need be, armed struggle 

finn: genie 

juz: part: one of the thirty parts 
into which the Quran is divided 
for recitation each evening during 
Ramazan 

Kafr: unbeliever 

Makin: soothsayer 

kaln: ‘ilm abkalim: word: science of 
the Word: the technical term for 
classical Muslim (largely apologetic) 
dialectical theology 

Kalina: (Kalimat): the succinct 
expression of Iilamic faith: 
“There is no god but God and 
‘Muhammad is the Apostle of God” 

karina (pl. -21) : (kardmat): generosity, 
liberality: used for a miracle 
performed by a saint (but not by a 
Prophet) through the divine 
generosity 

ash: iktisab: acquiring: in Ash‘arite 
theology a technical term denoting 
man’s acquisition of his acts 
without, however, thereby nulli- 
fying God's creation of every act 

kashf: uncovering: divine illumination 

Khalifa: Caliph: successor or vice- 
gerent of the Prophet: after the 
first four pious Caliphs (632-661) 
came the Umayyads (661-750) 
and the ‘Abblisids (750-1258): 
also known at Imam and Com- 
mander of the Faithful 


Halwa: (Khalwat) : seclusion, retreat 
amr: wine: any alcobolic beverage 
Aidagah: A Sufi hompice or convent 
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Miirga: (Whirgat): rag: a dervish's 
patched garment 

Hujba: the sermon delivered during 
Friday congregational prayer 

Huotja: gentleman: sometimes 
prefixed to the name of a Sufi 

fi: ingratitude: infidelity, unbelief 

layat ol-gadr: the night of power or 
decree; the night on which the 
Quran was first revealed: usually 
celebrated on the night of the 27th 
Ramazin 


madhhab: (mazhab): a Sunni legal 
school or rite: also used for religion 

madrasd: a school, often associated 
with a mosque, in which the 
religious subjects of Islam are 
studied in the traditional manner 

mahdi: the directed for guided one: 
according to common Muslim 
belief, the mighty one who will 
appear in the last days 

majlis: a gathering or amcmbly, 
especially to listen to a Sufi 
master or to practise communal 
recollection of God 

makrih: the catcgory of what is 
reprehended or disapproved of in 
Islamic law 

maktab: a primary school 

makfibas: collections of letters, 
especially from a Sufi master: 

malfaig (pl.3t): accounts of what 
was said in the assemblies of a 
Sufi master 

mansiih: abrogated, especially a 
Quranic verse abrogated by 0 
later one 

manzil: a place where one alights: 
hence, a dwelling place 

magi: a particular stage or station 
‘along the Path to God 

matrifa: (metrifa!): mystical know- 
ledge of God 
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muslahe: the public interest 

motn: the actual text of an hadith 

mulid: celebration of the Prophet's 
birthday 

maul: a graduate in theology 

maysir: a game of chance played 
with arrows, popular in pre- 
Islamic Arabia 

mazir: the tomb of a Sufi or person 
reputed to be holy 

milyab: prayer niche in a mosque, 
in the wall facing towards Mecea 

mi‘rdj: ascension: refers to 
Muhammad's night joumey to 
heaven 

mafti: one who gives a legal decision 
based on Islamic law 

mubijir: emigrant 

smubibb: lover 

mujahada : (mjahadet): striving along 
the mystic Path 

matjiza: (mufizit): amiracle worked 
bby a prophet, bearing testimony to 
his prophethood 

mujlakid: one who exercises {jtikdd 

mu’nin: a believer 

mudjit: intimate converse with 
God: colloquy 

mugallid: one who imitates, especially 
in religious matters 

muid: a disciple or novice of a Sufi 
master 

mugi'gya: Musjiites: procrastinator: 
‘one who holds that the judgment 
of true believers who have 
committed grave sins will be 
deferred until the Last Day 

muurskid: Sufi master 

mushrik: one guilty of the sin of 
shirk, i.e, of putting anyone or 
anything on the same level as God 
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mutokellimin: those who exercise 
themselves in the discipline of 
kali 


euttazali: Muftazilites: a theolo- 


gical school or movement in the 
classical period of early Islam which 
accepted reason as a primary 
criterion for establishing the 
validity of the content of Muslim 
beliefs 





aft: lower or carnal soul: selfish soul 

samiiz: ritual prayer 

n@sikh: abrogating: the term used 
for a later verse in the Quran 
which abrogates a previous one 
(cf. mansikh) 

nawiifl: acts—usually in the form of 
prayer—of supercrogation 

siya: (niyot): forming the right 
intention at the beginning of 
religious acts 

irs Light 

‘ity muhanmadi: Mubammad’s pre- 
existent light (cf. Logos) 

div: an elder: used for a Sufi master 

contraction of the heart: 
spiritual desolation (cf. asf) 

gadar: the determination of all 
events, including human acts, by 
God: in most heresiography the 
mame ‘Qadarite’ means 
believer in human freedom: the 
term denotes a doctrinal tendency 
rather than a particular group 

gad: (gazi): a Muslim judge 

galandar: “a dervish who hes little 
time for outward appearances 

g@nde: 9 law as a humanenactment, 
as opposed to the divine law, ie. 
the sharitat 

reciter of the Quran 
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qibla: the direction faced for the 
performance of ritual prayer; it 
‘means facing the Ka‘ba in Meeca 
which lies to the west of India 

givam: (giymat): the aay of Resurrec- 
tion on which the last judgement 
will be held 

qs: analogy: wed in jurisprduence 

qw’ln: recitation: name of the Holy 
Book of the Muslims 

rabb: lord 

rabbinjpa: the monastic way of life 

rhib: a Christian monk: very often 
a hermit is meant 

ra¥a: (raat): name of the sequence 
of bodily movements, accompanied 
by fixed recitations, during ritual 
prayer 

Remedin: (Ramaz@n): the ninth 
month in the Muslim calendar: 
the month of fasting 

rasil: apostle, ie. Muhammad 

ra'y: personal opinion, especially 
in jurisprudence 

riba: usury: excessive interest 

ridda: rebellion: apostasy 








roma: fasting 
spirit 
sabe: seveners: the branch of 
Shi'asalso known os the Isma‘ilis 
tafe: purity 
4a: row: rank 





¢ acompanion (of Muhammad): 
hence, a respectable person 





saijda-niskin: one who sits on the 
Prayer rug: spiritual successor of a 
famous Sufi 


a movement relating to the 
an Islamic reform move~ 
ment in Egypt founded by 
‘Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) 
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whose main effort was to revive 
pristine Islam 

galas: ritual prayer, (sande in 
Persian) 


Slik: a traveller along the Sufi Path 

sam¥‘; an assembly of people—Sufis 
and their disciples—gathered to 
listen to the praises of God and 
perhaps to dance 

suyid: (ged): lord, chicf: refers to 
descendants of Muhammad 

tum: fasting, (roza) 

shakda: (shah@dat): Muslim succinct 
profession of faith which formally 
makes a person a Muslim: (cf, 
kalima) 

shold: martyr 

“shaikh: an elder: religious leader: 
‘Sufi master (cf. fir and mershid) 

siBGr: a poet 

shari‘a:: (shariat) : Islamic law, divided 
into four schools (mazhabs) 

sath (pl shathiy®t): seemingly blas- 
phemous utterance made during 
an ecstatic experience 

Shirk: the greatest and only unfor- 
givable sin of putting anyone or 
anything on the same level as God 

Gisita: a chain: refers to a Sufi 
order 

if: wool: the word Syfi is derived 
from it 

fifa: bench: refers to ‘People of the 
Bench’ (Al az-sufa) who are held 
as the forerunners of the Sufi 

fifi: refers to those who embrace a 
life of devotion and set out on the 
Path to God: usually those who 
Ihave attained eminence because 
of their holiness are being referred. 
to 

sunaa: the customary practice of 
the Prophet, as reported by 
his. companions, concerning 
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Muhammad's deeds, utterances 
and unspoken approval: as a 
source of authority in Iam it is 
second only to the Quran 

na the designation of about 90% 
of all Muslims: they acknowledge 
the authority of the Quran and 
smna as interpreted by Muslim 
religious scholars 

Sabin: the succemors to the com- 
anions of Muhammad 

tafitr: a commentary on the Quran 

tajiim: investing God with a body 

takhayper: the modernist process of 
‘telecting’ from variant juristic 

os 

tafig: the proces of legal modernism 
of patching together the views of 
different schools and jurists, or 
elements therefrom, to form a 
single legal rule 

tancihs removing God from all 
similarity with created beings 

tagiyya: (or kitmn) : guarding oneself: 
‘8 Shifa potition whereby one is 
justified in concealing his religious 
afiliation in order to avoid 
religious persecution 

faglid: winding round: a term wed 
in Muslim law to signify the blind 
following of a religious leader 

tazawnouf: the Arabicterm for Sufism 

tasbigs rosary 

tashbib: sscription of 
characteristics to God 

teuba: repentance 

taufid: making one: believing in 
One God: ‘iim at-taubid ia an 
expression for Muslim theology 

taokiul: trusting in God 

saul: allegorical or metaphorical 
interpretation of the Quran 

ta'widh: (ta'wiz) : to flee for refuge: 
a charm or amulet wed by 
Mualizea 


human 
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ta'ziya: a consolation: refen to a 
model of Husain’s tomb in Karbala 
and is carried during the 
‘Muharram procession 

‘ulama: plural of ‘lim and refers to 
the religious scholars in Islam 

mma: community, particularly the 
Muslim community 

‘ws: wedding: anniversary of the 
death day of a Sufi, the day 
of complete union with God 

ust@dh: (ustd) : a preceptor or teacher: 
a master in any field 

wid: principles, fundamentals 

wohy: revelation: applied to the 
Quran and other scriptures 

jivib: obligatory 

‘wali (pl auliy’): one who is near to 
God: a saint 

wegf (pl. augaf): a pious foundation 
for some good cause 

wird (pl. curd): a litany-like devotion 

wnjid: finding, being found: usually 
translated as ‘existence’ 

ett: a Hindu ascetic 

shir: outward, cxoteric: the 
Zakirites belonged to a school of 
theology which stands for a 
literalist interpretation of the Law 
and of the text of the Quran 

sak}: the tax levied on the non- 
‘Muslims in a Muslim state, people 
known a8 dhimmis (protected ones) 

zandaga:a term originally used for the 
‘Mazdakite heresy of ancient 
Pena: cindig (pl. zandege) came 
to designate a heretic whose 
teaching was regarded as a danger 
to the state: the term often 
indicated religious agnosticism or 
scepticism 

eisdra: (zivdrat) the Prophet's 
tomb or that of a Sufi saint: often 
refers to the tomb (macdr) being 
visited 
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